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PREFACE. 



JlVEADER, thou hast here the beginning and 
end of a discourse concerning Government : 
what fate has otherwise disposed of the papers 
that should have filled up the middle, and wer^ 
more than all the rest, it is not worth while to 
tell thee. These, which remain, I hope are 
sufficient to establish the throne of our great re- 
storer, or present King William ; to make good 
his title, in the consent of the people, which 
being the only one of all lawful governments, he 
has more fully and clearly, than any prince in 
Christendom; and to justify to the world the 
people of England, whose love of their just and 
natural rights, with their resolution to preserve 
them, saved the nation when it was on the very 
brink of slavery and ruin. If these papers have 
that evidence I flatter myself is to be found in 
them, there will be no great miss of those which 
are lost, and my reader may be satisfied without 
them : for, I imagine, I shall have neither the 
time nor inclii^ation to repeat my pains, and fill 



up the wanting part of my answer, by tracing 
Sir Robert again through all the windings and 
obscurities which are to be met with in the 
several branches of his wonderful system. The 
king, and body of the nation, have since so tho- 
roughly confuted his Hypothesis, that I suppose 
nobody hereafter will have either the confidence 
to appear against our common safety, and be 
again an advocate for slavery ; or the weakness 
to be deceived with contradictions dressed up 
in a popular style, and well-turned periods : for 
if any one will be at the pains, himself, in those 
parts, which are here untouched, to strip Sir 
Robert's discourses of the flourish of doubtful 
expressions, and endeavour to reduce hi9 words 
to direct, positive, intelligible propositions, and 
then compare them one with another^ he will 
quickly be satisfied there was never so much 
glib nonsense put together in well-sounding 
English. If he think it not worth while to 
examine his works all through, let hi 0:1 make an 
experiment in that part where he treats of Usur- 
pation ; and let him try whether he can, with 
all his skill, make Sir Robert intelligible, and 
consistent with himself, or common sense. 1 
should not speak so plainly of a gentleman, long 
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since past answering, had not the pulpit, of late 
years, publicly owned his doctrine, and made it 
the current divinity of the timqp. It is neces- 
sary those men, who taking on them to be teach- 
ers, have so dangerously misled others, should 
be openly shewed of what authority this their. 
Patriarch is, whom they have so blindly fol- 
lowed, so that they may either retract what 
upon so ill grounds they have vented, and can- 
not be maintained ; or else justify those princi- 
ples which they have preached up for gospel; 
though they had no better an author than an 
English courtier: for I should not have writ 
against Sir Robert, or taken the pains to shew 
his mistakes, inconsistencies, and want of (what 
he so much boasts of, and pretends wholly to 
build on) scripture-proofs, were there not men 
amongst us, who/by crying up bis books, and 
espousing his doctrine, save me from the re- 
proach of writing against a dead adversary. 
They have been so zealous in this point, that if I 
have don^. him any wrpng, I cannot hope they 
should spare me. I wish, where they had done 
the truth and the public wrong, they would be 
as ready to redress it, and allow its just weight 
to this reflection, viz. that there cannot be done 
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a greater mischief to prince and people, than 
the propagating wrong notions concerning Go- 
vernment : that^so at last all times might not 
have reason to complain of the drum ecclesiastic 
If any one, concerned really for truth, undertake 
the conftitation of my hypothesis, I promise him 
either to recant mistake, upon fair conviction, 
or to answer his difficulties. But he must re- 
member two things : 

First, That cavilling here and there, ait some 
expression, or little incident of my discourse, is 
not an answer to my book. 

Secondly, That I shall not take railing for ar- 
guments, nor think either of these worth my 
notice : though I shall always look on myself 
as bound to give satisfaction to any one who 
shall appear to be conscientiously scrupulous in 
the point, and shall shew any .just grounds for 
his scruples. 

I have nothing niore but to advertise the 
reader, that Observations stands for Observations 
on Hobbes, Milton, &c. and that a bare quota- 
tion of pages always mean Pages of bis 
Patriarcha. Edit. 1680. 
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BOOK I. 



CHAPTER I. 

§. K Slavery is so vile and miserable an 
estate of man, and so directly opposite to the 
generous temper and courage of our nation; 
that it is hardly to be conceived, that an Eng- 
lishman, much less a gentleman, should plead 
for it. And truly I should have taken Sir 
Robert Filmer's Patriarcha, as any other trea- 
trse, which would persuade all men, that they 
are slaves, and ought to be so, for such another 
exercise of- wit, as was his who writ the en- 
comium of Nero; rather than for a serious 
discourse meant in earnest, had not the gravity 
of the title and epistle, the picture in the front 
of the book, and the applause that followed it, 
required me to believe, that the author and 
publisher were both in earnest. I therefore 
took it into my hands with all the expectation, 
and read it through with all the attention due 
to a treatise that made such a noise at its 
coming abroad, and cannot but confess myself 
nightily surprised, that in a book, which was 

B 
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to provide chains for all mankind, I should find 
nothing but a rope of sand, useful perhaps 
to such, whose skill and business it is to raise 
a dust, and would blind the people, the better 
to mislead them ; but in truth not of any force 
to draw those into bondage who have their eyes 
open, and so much sense about them as to 
consider, that chains are but an ill wearing, 
how much care soever hath been taken to file 
and polish them. 

§. S. Ifany one think I take too much liberty 
in speaking so freely of a man, who is the great 
champion of absolute power, and the idol of 
those who worship it ; I beseech him to make 
this small allowance for once, to one, who, even 
after the reading of Sir Robert's book, cannot 
but think himself, as the laws allow him, a 
freeman: and I know no fault it is to do so, 
unless any one better skilled in the fate of it 
than I, should have it revealed to him, that this 
treatise, which has lain dormant so long, was, 
when it appeared in the world, to carry, by 
strength of its arguments, all liberty out of it ; 
I and that thenceforth our author's short model 
was to be the pattern in the mount, and the 
perfect standard of politics for the future. His 
system lies in a little compass ; it is no more 
but this, 

" That all government is absolute monarchy/' 
And the ground he builds on is this, 

" That no man is born free.'* 

§. 3. In this last age a generation of men has 
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sprung up amongst us, that would flatter ) 
princes with an opinion, that they hare a \ 
divine right to absolute power, let the laws | 
by which they are constituted, and are to 
govern, and the conditions under which they 
enter upon their authority, be what they will, 
and their engagements to observe them never so 
well ratified by solemn oaths and promises. To | 
make way for this doctrine, they have denied i 
mankind a right to natural freedom ; whereby ! 
they have not only, as much as in them lies, 
exposed all subjects to the utmost misery of 
tyranny and oppression, but have also unsettled 
the titles, and shaken the thrones of princes: 
(for they too by these men's system, except 
only one, are all born slaves, and by divine right 
are subjects to Adam's right heir;) as if they 
had designed to make war upon all government, 
and subvert the very foundation of human 
society, to serve their present turn. 

§. 4. However we must believe them upon 
their own bare words, when they tell us, we 
are all born slaves, and we must continue so, 
there is no remedy for it; life and thraldom 
we entered into together, and can never be 
quit of the one, till we part with the other. 
Scripture or reason I am sure do not any where 
say so, notwithstanding the noise of divine 
right, as if divine authority hath subjected us 
to the unlimited will of another. An admi- 
rable state of mankind, and that which thev 
have not had wit enough to find out till this 
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latter ago. For, however Sir Robert Filmer 
seems to condemn the novelty of the contrary 
opinion, Pair. p. 3. yet I believe it will be hard 
for him to find any other age, or <!ountry of the 
world, but this, which has asserted monarchy to 
be jure divino* And he confesses, Pair. p. 4. 
That Heyward^ Blackwood^ Barclay^ and othersy 
that have bravely vindicated the right of kings in 
most points, never thought of this, but with one 
consent admitted the natural liberty aud equality 
of mankind. 

§. 5. By whom this doctrine came at first to 
be broached, and brought in fashion amongst us, 
and what sad effects it gave rise to, I leave to 
historians to relate, or to the memory of those, 
who were contemporaries with Sibthorp and 
Manwering, to recollect. My business at pre- 
sent is only to consider what Sir Robert Filmer, 
who is allowed to have* carried this argument 
farthest, and is supposed to have brought it to 
perfection, has said in it ; for him every one, 
who would be as* fashionable as French was at 
court, has learned, and runs away with this 
short system of politics, viz. " Men are not born 
" free, and therefore could never have the liberty 
to choose either governors, or forms of govern- 
ipent.'* Princes havie their power absolute, 
and by divine right ; for slaves could never have 
a right to compact or consent. Adam was an 
absolute monarch, and so are all princes ever 
since. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of Paternal and Regal Power. 

§. 6. Sir Robert Filmer's great position is, 
that men are not naturally free. This is the 
foundation on which his absolute monarchy 
stands, and from which it erects itself to such 
an height, that its power is above every power, 
caput inter nubila, so high above all earthly and 
human things, that thought can 3carce reach it; 
that promises and oaths, which tie the infinite 
Deity, cannot confine it. But if this foundation 
fails, all his fabric falls with it, and governments 
must be left again to the old way of being 
made by contrivance, and the consent of men 
('Af^vmyn xTKri^) making use of their reason to 
unite together into society. To prove this grand 
position of his, he tells us, p. 19- ^^ Men are born 
^^ in subjection to their parents^* and therefore 
cannot be free. And this authority of parents 
he calls royal authotity-j p. 13) 14*. Fatherly 
authority y right of fatlierhood^ p. 12, 90. One 
would have thought he would, in the beginning 
of such a work as this, on which was to depend 
the authority of princes, and the obedience of 
subjects, have told us expressly, what that 
fatherly authority is, have defined it, though 
not limited it, because in some other treatises 
of his he tells us, it is unlimited and unlimit- 
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able*; he should at least have given us such 
an account of it, that we might have had an 
entire notion of this fatherhood or fatherly au^ 
ihority^ whenever it came in our way in his 
writings : this I expected to have found in the 
first chapter of his Patriarcha. But instead 
thereof, having, \. en passant, made his obey- 
sance to the arcana imperii, p. 6. ; 9. made his 
compliment to the rights and liberties of this or 
any other nation, p. 6. which he is going pre- 
i^ently to null and destroy ; and, S. made his 
leg to those learned men, who did not see so 
far into the matter as himself, p. 7- he comes 
to fall on Bellarmine, p. 8. and, by a victory 
over him, establishes his fatherly authority 
beyond any question. Bellarmine being routed 
by his own confession, p. 11. the day is clear 
got, and there is no more need of any forces : 
for having done that, I observe not that he 
states the question, or rallies up any arguments 
to make good his opinion, but rather tells us 
the story, as he thints fit, of this strange kind 
bf domineering ' phantom, called the father^ 
hood, which, whoever could catch, presently 
got empire, ami unlimited absolute power. He 
assures us how this fatherhood began in Adamy 

* * * 

* In grants and g»f^8 that have their origiiial from God of 
nature^ as the power of the father hath, no inferior power of 
man can limits nor make any law of preseriptioii against 
them. Observations, 158* 

The scripture teaches, that supreme power was originally ift 
the father^* without ahy limitation. Observations, 245. 
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continued its course, and kept the world in 
order all the time of the patriarchs till the flood, 
got out of the ark with Noah and his sons, 
made and supported all the kings of the earth 
till the captivity of the Israelites in Egypt, and 
then the poor fatherhood was under hatches, 
till God^ by giving the Israelites kings, re-esta- 
blished the ancient and prime right of the lineal 
succession in paternal government. This is his 
business from p. 12, to p. 19* And then obvia- 
ting an objection, and clearing a difficulty or 
two, with one half reason, p. 23. " to confirm 
*' the natural right of regal power," he ends the 
first chapter. I hope it is no injury to call an 
half quotation an half reason ; for God says, 
" Honourthy father and mother I* but our author 
contents himself with half, leaves out /Ay mo^^r 
quite, as little serviceable to his purpose. But 
of that more in another place. 

§. 7. I do not think our author so little skilled 
in the way of writing discourses of this nature, 
nor so careless of the point in hand, that he by 
oversight commits the fault, that he himself, in 
bis Anarchy of a mixed Monarchy^ p. 239, ob- 
jects to Mr. Hunton in these words : " Where 
first I charge the author, that he hath not given 
us any definition, or description of Monarchy 
in general ; for by the rules of method he should 
" have first defined.'* And by the like rule of 
method Sir Robert should have told us, what 
h\s fatherhood or fatherly authority is, before he 
had told us, in whom it was to be found, and 
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talked so much of it. But perhaps Sir Robert 
found, that this fatherly authority^ this power 
of fathers, and of kings, for he makes them 
both the same, p. 24, would make a very. odd 
and frightful figure, and very disagreeing with 
what either children imagine of their parents, 
or subjects of their kings, if he should have 
given us the whole draught together in that 
gigantic form, he had painted it in his own 
fancy ; and therefore, like a wary physician, 
when he would have his patient swallow some 
harsh or corrosive liquor^ he mingles it with a 
large quantity of that which may dilute it ; that 
the scattered parts may go down with le:^ 
feeling, and causeless aversion. 

§. 8. Let us then endeavour to find what 
account he gives us of this fatherly authority^ 
as it lies scattered in the several parts of his 
writings. And first, as it was vested in Adam^ 
he says, " Not only Adam, but the succeeding 
"patriarchs, had, by right of fatherhood, royal 
" authority over their children," p. 12. " This 
" lordship which Adam by command had over the 
" whole world, and by right descending from him, 
" the patriarchs did enjoy, was as large and ample 
" as the absolute dominion of any monarch, which 
" hath been since the creation," p. 13. " Domi- 
" nion of life and death, making war, and con- 
'* eluding peace," /?. 13. " Adam and the patri- 
** archs had absolute power of life and death," 35. 
" Kings, in the right of parents, succeed to the 
" exercise of supreme jurisdiction," />. 19. '*^ As 
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" kingly power is by the law of God, so it hath 
^' no inferior law to limit it ; Adam was lord of 
" all," p. 40. " The father of a family governs 
" by no other law, than by his own will,** p. 78, 
" The superiority of princes is above laws,** p.79* 
^^ The unlimited jurisdiction of kings is so amply 
" described by Samuel,** p. 80. " Kings are 
" above the laws,** p. 93. And to this purpose 
see a great deal more which our author delivers 
in Bodin*s words : " It is certain, that all laws, 
" privileges, and grams of princes, have no force, 
" but during their life ; if they be not ratified by 
"the express consent, or by suflFerance of the 
" prince following, especially privileges,** 06- 
servations, p. 279. " The reason why laws have 
" been also made by kings, was this ; when 
" kings were either busied with wars, or dis- 
" tracted with public cares, so that every private 
" man could not have access to their persons, to 
" learn their wills and pleasure, then were laws 
" of necessity invented, that so every particular 
" subject might find his prince*s pleasure decy- 
" phered unto him in the tables of his laws,*' 
p. 99- " In a monarchy, the king must by ne- 
" cessity be above the laws,** p. 100. " A 
" perfect kingdom is that, wherein the king rules 
" all things according to his own will,** p. 100. 
" Neither common nor statute laws are, or can 
be, any diminution of that general power, 
which kings have over their people by right of 
*' fatherhood,'* p. 115. " Adam was the father, 
^^ king, and lord over his family ; a son, a sub- 
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*' ject, and a servant or slave, were one and the 
" same thing at first. The father had jpower to 
dispose or sell hischildren or servants; whence 
we find^ that the first reckoning up of goods 
in scripture, the man-servant and the maid- 
•* servant, are numbered among the possessions 
" and substance of the owner, as other goods 
" were," Observations Pre/. " God talso hath 
'* given to the father a right or liberty, to alien 
" his power over his children to any other; 
" whence we find the sale and gift of children 
" to have beten much in use in the beginning of 
" the world, when men had their servants for a 
" possession and an inheritance, as well as other 
" goods ; whereupon we find the power of cas- 
'^ trating aild making eunuchs much in use in 
" old times," Observations, p. 155. " Law is 
" nothing else but the will of him that hath the 
" power of the supreme father,** Observations, 
p. 923. It was God's ordinance that the supre- 
'^ macy should be unlimited in Adam, and as 
'* large as all the acts of his will ; and as in him 
" so in all others that have supreme power,** 

Observationsr />. 245. 

§. 9. I have been fain to trouble my reader 
with these several quotations in our author's 
own words, that in them might be seen his own 
description of his fatherly authority, as it lies 
scattered up and down in his writings, which 
he supposes was first vested in Adam, and by 
right belongs to all princes ever since. This 
fatherly authority then, or right of fatherhood, 
in our author's sense, is a divine unalterable 
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right of sovereignty, whereby a father or a 
prince hath an absolute^ arbitrary, unlimited, 
and unlimitable power over the lives, liberties, 
and estates of his children and subjects ; ; so 
that he may take or alienate their estates, sell, 
castrate, or use their persons as he pleai^s, they 
being all his slaves, and he lord or proprietor of 
every thing, and his unbounded will their law. 

§. 10. Our author having placed such a 
mighty power in Adam^ and upon that sup- 
position founded all government, and all power 
of princes, it is reasonable to expect, that he 
should have proved this with arguments clear 
and evident, suitable to the weightiness of the 
cause ; that since men had nothing else left 
them, they might in slavery have such unde- 
niable proofs of its necessity, that their con- 
sciences might be convinced, and oblige them 
to submit peaceably to that absolute dominion^ 
which their governors had a right to exercise 
over them. Without this, what good could 
our author do, or pretend to do, by erecting 
such an unlimited power, but flatter the natural 
vanity and ambition of men, tob apt of itself to 
grow and encrease with the possession of any 
power ? and by persuading those, who, by the 
consent of their fellow-men, are advanced to 
great, but limited degrees of it, that by that 
part which is given them, they have a right to 
all, that was not so; and therefore may do 
what they please, because they have authority 
to do more than others, and so tempt them 
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to do what is neither for their own, nor the 
good of those under their care; whereby great 
mischiefs cannot but follow. 

§.11. The sovereignty of Adam, being that 
on which, as a sure basis, our author builds 
his mighty absolute monarchy, I expected, that 
in his Patriarcha, this his main supposition 
would have been proved, and established with 
all that evidence of arguments, that such a 
fundamental tenet required ; and that this, on 
which the great stress of the business depends, 
would have been made out with reasons suffi- 
cient to justify the confidence with which it 
was assumed. But in all that treatise, 1 could 
find very little tending that way ; the thing is 
there so taken for granted, without proof, that 
I could scarce believe myself, when, upon at- 
tentively reading that treatise, I found there so 
mighty a structure raised upon the bare sup- 
position of this foundation : for it is scarce 
credible, that in a discourse, where he pretends 
to confute the erroneous principle of man's 
natural freedom, he should do it by a bare 
supposition of Adarns authority, without offer- 
ing any proof for that authority. Indeed he 
confidently says, that ^' Adam had royal autho- 
" rity,*' p. 12 and 13; " absolute lordship and 
" dominion of life and death,'' p. 13 ; " an uni- 
** versal monarchy," p. 33 ; " absolute power of 
" life and death," p. 36. He is very frequent 
in such assertions ; but, what is strange, in all 
his whole Patriarcha I find not one pretence of 
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a reason to establish this his great foundation of 
government ; not any thing that looks like an 
argument, but these words : ^^ To confirm this 
natural right of regal power, we find in the 
Decalogue, that the law which enjoins obe- 
'^ dience to kings, is delivered in the terms, 
" Honour thy father^ as if all power were ori- 
" ginally in the father." And why may I not 
add as well, that in the Decalogue^ the law that 
enjoins obedience to queens, is delivered in the 
terms of Honour thy mother ^ as if all power 
were originally in the mother ? The argument, 
as Sir Robert puts it, will hold as well for one 
as the other ; but of this, more in its due place. 
§. 13. All that I take notice of here, is, that 
this is all our author says in his first, or any of 
the following chapters, to prove the absolute 
power of Adam, which is his great principle: 
and yet, as if he had there settled it upon sure 
demonstration, he begins his second chapter 
with these words, " By conferring these proofs 
" and reasons, drawn from the authority of the 
" scripture.'* Where those proofs and reasons for 
Adam's sovereignty are, bating that of Honour 
thy father, above mentioned, I confess, I can- 
not find ; unless what he says, p. 1 1, "In these 
" words we have an evident confession,'* viz. " of 
" Bellarmine, that creation made man prince of 
" his posterity," must be taken for proofs and 
reasons drawn from scripture, or for any sort 
of proof at all : though from thence by a new 
way of inference, in the words immediately 
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following, he concludes, the royal authority of 
Adam sufficiently settled in him. 

§. 13. If he has in that chapter, or any where 
in, the whole treatise, given any other proofs of 
Adains . royal authority y other than by often 
repeating it, which among some men, goes for 
argument, I desire any body for him to shew 
me the place and page, that I may be convinced 
of my mistake, and acknowledge my oversight. 
If no such arguments are to be found, I beseech 
those men, who have so much cried up this 
book, to consider, whether they do not give the 
^yorld cause to suspect, that it is not the force 
of reason, and argument, that makes them for 
{absolute monarchy, but some other by interest, 
and therefore are resolved to applaud any au- 
thor, that writes in favour of this doctrine, 
whether he support it with reason or no. But 
I hope tljiey do not expect, that rational and 
indifferent men should be brought over to their 
opinion, because this their great doctor of it, in 
a discourse made on purpose, to set up the 
absolute monarchical power of Adam^ in oppo- 
sition to the natural freedom of mankind, has 
said so little to prove it, from whence it is 
rather naturally to be concluded, that there is 
little to be said. 

§. 14. But that I might omit no care to 
inform myself in our author's full sense, I con- 
sulted his Observations on Aristotle, Hobhes^ Sfc. 
to see whether in disputing with others he made 
use of any arguments for this his darling tenet 
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of Adarns sovereignty ; since Id his treatise of 
the Natural power of Yim^^^ he hath been so 
sparing of them. In his Observations on Mr. 
Hobbes*s Leviathan^ I think he has put, in 
short, all those arguments for it together, which 
in his writings! find him anywhere to make 
use of: his words are these: .", If God created 
** only Adam^ and of a piece of him made the 
" woman, and if by generation from them two, 
'' as parts of them, all mankind be propagated: 
*' if also God gave to Adam, hot only the domi- 
*' nion.over the woman and the children that 
'' should issue from them, but also over all the 
" earth to subdue it, and over all the creatures 
'' on it, so that as long as Adam lived, jio man 
*' could claim or eiyoy any thing but by dona* 
tion, assignation or permission from him, I 
wonder,** Sfc. Observations^ p, 165. Here we 
have the sum of all his argumenta, for Adam*s 
sovereignty^ and against natural freedom^ which 
I find* up and down in his other treatises: and 
they are these following; God*s creation of 
Adam^ the dominion he gave him over Eve, and 
the dominion he had asjTa^A^r over his children: 
all which I shall particularly consider. 

CHAPTER HI. 

Of Adam's Title to Sovereignty hy Creation. 

§. 15. Sir Robert, in his preface to his Ob- 
servations on Aristotle's Politics, tells us, ^^ A 
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*^ natural freedom of mankind cannot be supposed 
" without the denial of the creation of Adam :'* 
but how Ada^rCs being created, which was 
nothing but his receiving a being immediately 
from omnipotence and the hand of God, gave 
Adam a sovereignti/ over any thing, I cannot 
see, nor consequently understand, how a sup" 
position of natural freeddm is a denial q/* Adam's 
creation^ and would be glad any body else 
(since our author did not vouchsafe us the 
favour) would make it out for him: for I find 
no difficulty to suppose the/r^€^om oftnankind^ 
though I have always believed the creation of 
Adam. He was created, or began to exist by 
God's immediate power, without the interven- 
tion of parents or the pre-existence of any of the 
same species to beget him, when it pleased 
God he should ; and so did the lion, the king 
of beasts, before him, by the same creating 
power of God: and if bare existence by that 
power, and in that way, will give dominion 
without any rnore ado, our author, by this 
argument, will make the lion have as good a 
title to it, as he, and certainly the ancienter. 
No ! for Adam had his title by the appointment 
of God, says our author in another place. 
Then bare creation gave him not dominion, 
and one might have supposed mankind free 
without the denying the creation of Adam, 
since it was God's appointment made him 
monarch. 

§. l6. But let us see, how he puts his' crea- 
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tioh aiid this appointment togetheF^^ ^^ By the 
appointment of God/* says Sir Robert^ ** as soon 
** as Adam was created, he was monarch of the 
^' world, though he bad no subjects ; for though 
*' there could not be actual government till there 
** were subjects, yet by the right of nature it was 
''^ due to Adam to be governor of his posterity : 
^^ though not in act, yet at least in habit, Adam 
''^ was a king from bis creation/' I wish he had 
told us here, what he meant b^ God^s appoint*^ 
ment: for whatsoever Providence orders, or 
the law of nature directs^ or positive revelation 
tleclares, may be said to be by God's appoint' 
ment : but I suppose it cannot be meant he^e 
in the first sense, i. e. by Providetace ; because 
that would be to say no more, but that as^oon 
as Adam was created he was de facto monsurch, 
because by right of nature it was due ^o Adam^ 
to be governor of his posterity. But he could 
ttot de facto be by Providence constituted the 
governor of the world, at a time when there was 
actually no government, no subjects to be go* 
verned, which our author here confesses* 
Monarch of the world is also differently used 
by our author ; for sometimes he means by 
it a proprietor of all the world exclusive of 
the rest of mankind, and thus he does in the 
same page of his preface before cited : " Adam,'* 
says he, ^^ being commanded to multiply and 
people the earth, and to subdue it, and having 
dominion given him over all creatures, was 
thereby the monarch of the whole world; none 

G 
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** of bis posterity had any right ^to possess any 
'' thing but by his grant or permission, or by suc- 
^' cession from him/' 3. Let us understand then 
by monarch proprietor o/* the world f and by up" 
poinlmeni God's actual donation, and revealed 
positive grant made to Adam^ Gen. i. SB. as we 
)see Sir Robert himself does in this parallel 
place, and then his argument will stand thus : 
by the positive gtant of God^ as soon as Adam 
was createdj he was proprietor of the worlds 
because hy the right of nature it was due to 
Adam to be governor of his posterity/. In which 
way of arguing there ar^ two manifest falser- 
hoods. Fitstf It is false, that God made that 
grant to Adam, as soon as he was created, 
since, though it stands in the text immediately 
after his creation, yet it is plain it could not 
be spoken to Adam, till after Eve was made 
and brought to him: and how then could hie 
be monarch by appointment as soon as created^ 
especially since he calls, if I mistake not, that 
which God says to Eve, Gen. iii. 16, the ori^ 
ginal grant of government^ which not being till 
after the fall, when Adam was somewhat, at 
least in time, and very much distant in con- 
dition, from his creation^ I cannot see, how our 
author can say in this sense, that by God^s ap-* 
pointmeritj as soon as Adam was created, he 
was monarch of the world. Secondly, were it 
true that God's actual donation appointed Adam 
monarch of the world as soon as he was created, 
yet the reason here given for it, would not prove 
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it; but it would always be a jfalse inference^ 
that God| by a positive donation, appointed 
Adaoi monarch of the world, because hy right 
of nature it was due to Adam to be governor 
of his posterity : for having given him the right 
of government by nature, there was no need 
of a positive donation ; at least it will never be 
a proof of such a donation. 

§. 17. On the other side the matter will not 
be much mended, if we understand by God^s 
' appointment the law of nature, (though it be a 
pretty harsh expression for it in this place) and 
by monarch of the worlds sovereign ruler of 
mankind : for then the sentence under consi- 
deration must run thus : By the tato of nature^ 
as soon as Adam was created he was governor 
of mankind, for by right of nature it was due to 
Adam to be governor of his posterity ; which 
amounts to this, he was governor by right of 
nature, because he was governor by right of 
nature: but supposing we should grant, that 
a man is by nature governor of his children, 
Adam could not hereby be a monarch as soon as 
created: for this right of nature being found- 
ed in his being their father, how Adam could 
have a natural right to be governor, before he 
was a father, when by being a father only he 
liad that right, is methinks, hard to conceive, 
yoless he will have him to be a father before 
he was a father, and to have a title before he 
had it. 

§. 18. To this foreseen objection^ our author 
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answers very logically, he was governor iU 
habit, and not in act; a very pretty way df 
being a governor without government, a fathef 
without children, and a king without subjects. 
And thus Sir Robert was an author before h^ 
writ his book ; not in act, it is true, but in 
habit ; for when he had once published it, it 
was due to him by the right of nature^ to be 
an author^ as much as it was to Adam to be 
governor of his children^ when he had begot 
them : and if to be such a monarch of the world, 
an absolute monarch in habit, but not in act^ 
will serve the turn, I should not much envy 
it to any of Sir Robert's friends, that he 
thought fit graciously to bestow it upon, though 
ieven this of act and habii\^ if it signified any 
thing but our author's skill in distinctions, 
be not to his purpose in this place. For the 
question is not here about Adam's actual ex- 
ercise of government, but actually having a 
title to be governor. Government, says our 
author, was dite to Adam by the right of na- 
ture : what is this right of nature? A right 
fathers have over their children by begetting 
them ; generatione jus acquiritur parentibus 
in liberos, says our author out of Grotius, 
Observations, 223, The right then follows 
the begetting as arising from it; so that, ac- 
cording to this way of reasoning or distin- 
guishing of our author, Adam, as soon as he 
was created, had a title only in habit, and not 
in act, which in plain English is, he had actually 
no title at all. 
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§. 19. To speak less learnedly, and more 
intelligibly, one may say of Adam, he was in a 
possibility of being governor, since it was 
possible he might beget children, and thereby 
acquire that right of nature, be it what it will, 
to govern them, that accrues from thence: but 
what connexion has this with Adarns creation, 
to make him say, that, us soon as he was created, 
he was monarch of the world/ for it may be as 
well said of Noah, that as soon as he was born, 
he was monarch of the world, since he was in 
possibility (which in our author's sense is 
enough to make a monarch, a monarch in 
hahit,) to outlive all mankind, but his own 
posterity. What such necessary connexion 
there is betwixt Adam's creation and his right 
to government, so that a natural freedom of man-^ 
kind cannot he supposed without the denial of 
the creation of Adam, I confess for my part I 
do not see ; nor how those words, hy the ap^ 
pointment, Sfc. Observations, 254. however 
explained, can be put together, to make any 
tolerable sense, at least to establish this posi- 
tion, with which they end, viz. Adam was a 
king from his creation; a king, says our autlior, 
not in act but in habit, i. e, actually no king 
at all. 

§. 20. I fear I have tired my reader's pa^ 
tience, by dwelling longeron this passage, than 
the weightiness of any argument in it seems 
to require ; but I have unavoidably been 
engaged in it by our author's way of writing, 
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who^ huddling several suppositions tc^ether, 
and that in doubtful and general ternis, makes 
such a medley and confusion, that it is impos« 
sible to shew his mistakes^ without examining 
the several senses wherein his words may be 
taken, and without seeing how, in any of these 
various meanings, they will consist together, 
and have any truth in them : for in this present 
passage before us, how can any one argue 
against this position of his, that Adam was m 
king from his creation, unless one examine, 
whether the words, from his creation^ be ta 
be taken, as they may, for the time of the 
commencement of bis government, as the fore^ 
going words import, as soon as he was ertatedy 
he was monarch; or, for the cause of it, as he 
says, p. 11. creation made man prince of his. 
posterity? how farther can one judge of the 
truth of his being thus king, till one bas exa-* 
mined whether king be to be taken, as the 
words in the beginning of this passage would 
persuade, on supposition of his private do^ 
minion, which was, by God^s positive grant, 
monarch of the world hy appointment ; or kiii^ 
on supposition of his fatherly power over his 
offspring, which was by nature, due by the right 
of nature ; whether, I say, king be to be taken 
in both, or one only of these two senses, or in 
neither of tbetn, but only this, that creatioD 
made him prince, in a way different from both 
the other ? For though this assertion, that 
Adam was king from his creatumy be true in no 
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8^1196, yet it stands here as an evident conelu^ 
sioa drawn from the preceding words^ though 
in truth it be but a bare assertion joined to 
other assertions of the same kind, which confi* 
dently put together in words of undetermined 
and dubious meaning, look like a sort of 
arguing, when there is indeed neither proof nor 
connexion : a way very familiar with our 
author: of which having given the reader a 
taste here, I shall) as much as the argument 
will permit me, avoid touching on hereafter; 
and should not have done it here, were it not 
to let the world see, bow incoherences in 
matter, and suppositions without proofs put 
handsomely together in good words and a 
plausible style, are apt to pass for strong reason 
and good sense, till they come to be looked into 
with attention. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of Adam's Tiiie to Sovereignty hy Donation^ 

Gen. i. 28. 

§.31. Having at last got through the fore- 
going passage, where we have been so long 
detained, not by the force of arguments and 
opposition, but by the intricacy of the wondsi, 
and the doubtfulness of the meaning ; let us 
go on to his next argument for Adam's sove- 
reignty. Our author tells us in the words of Mr. 
Seiden, that ^^ Adam, by donation from- God,'' 
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6^; i^ 28. >' was made the general lord oC alt 
^;^' things^ liot without such a private domiaioii} ta 
^^ himself, as without his grant did exclude hia 
^* children. This determination of Mr. Selden,'* 
says our author, " is consonant to the history of 
" the Bible, and natural reason.*' Observations^ 
910. And in his Pref. to his Observations on^ 
Aristotle, he says thus: "The first government 
'' in the world was monarchical in the father of all; 
^' flesh, Adam being commanded to people and 
^^ multiply the earth, and to subdue it, and having 
^^ dominion giv^n him over all creatures, was 
*' thereby the monarch of the whole world : none 
^^ of bis posterity bad any right to possess any 
'•^ thing, hut by his grant or permission, or by 
^' succession from him : The earth, saith the 
*^* Psalmist, hath he given to the children of men, 
^* which shew the title comes from fatherhood.^' 

§• 33. Before I examine this argument, and 
the text on which it is founded, it is necessary 
to desire the reader to observe, that our author, 
aqcQtding tQ his usual method, begins in one 
sense, and concludes in another ; he begins here 
with Adam's propriety, or private dominion, by 
donation ; and his conclusion is, which shew the 
title comes fro$n fatherhood. 

,§. 33. But let us see the alignment. Thewords^ 
of the text are these ;. " and God blessed theniy 
^V^nd God said unto them, be fruitful and muU 
'' tiply, ^nd replienish the earth, and subdue it^ 
^' and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
*^ QV^t tfee fowl of the air, and aver every livuig 
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" thing that moveth on the earth/* Gen. i. 38. 
from whence our author concludes, that Adam,, 
having here dominion given him over all crea-^ 
tures, was thereby the monarch of the whole 
world: whereby must be meant, that either 
this grant of God gave Adam property, or as 
our author calls it, private dominion over the 
earth, and all inferior or irrational creatures, 
and so consequently that he was thereby 7no' 
natch: or Sdly, that it gave him rule and 
dominion over all earthly creatures whatso- 
ever, and thereby over his children ; and so 
he was monarch: for, as Mr. Selden has pro^ 
perly worded it, " Adam was made general lord 
** of all things,'* one may very clearly understand 
him, that he means nothing to be gr^ifted to 
Adam here but property, and therefore he says 
not one word of Adams's monarchy. But our 
author says, Adam was hereby monarch of the 
world, which, properly speaking, signifies so- 
vereign ruler of all the men in the world ; and 
so Adam, by this grant, must be constituted 
such a ruler. If our author means otherwise, 
he might with much clearness have said, that 
Adam was hereby proprietor of the whole world. 
But he begs your pardon in that point : clear 
distinct speaking not serving every where to 
bis purpose, you must not expect it in htm, 
as in Mr. Selden, or other such writers. 

§. 24. In opposition therefore to our author's 
doctrine, that Adam was monarch of the whole: 
worlds founded on this place, I shall shew. 
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1. That by this grant, Gen. i« S8. God gave 
no immediate power to Adam over men, over 
his children, over those of his own species; 
and so he was not made ruler, or monarch, by 
this charter. 

9. That by this grant God gave him not 
private dominion over the inferior creatures, 
but right in common with all mankind; so 
neither was he monarch, upon ^the account of 
the property here given him. 

§. 95. That this donation. Gen. i. 98. gave 
Adam no power over men, will appear if we 
consider the words of it : for since all positive 
grants convey no more than the express words 
they are made in will carry, let us see which 
of tbetti here will comprehend mankind, or 
Adam* s posienty ; and those, I imagine, if any, 
must be these, evert/ living thing that moveth : 
the words in Hebrew are nu/D")n n»rT i. e. Bes-* 
tiam Reptantem, of which words the scripture 
itself is the best interpreter: God having created 
the fishes and fowls the fifth day, the beginning 
of the sixth he creates the irrational inhabitants 
of the dry land, which, v. 94. are described in 
these words, " let the earth bring forth the living 
"creature after his kind; cattle and creeping 
" things, and beasts of the earth, after his kind,** 
V. 9. " And God made the beasts of the earth 
" after his kind, and cattle. after their kind, and 
" every thing that creepeth on the earth after his 
" kind :** here, in the creation of the brute inha- 
bitants of the earth, he first speaks of them all 
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under ODe general name, of living creatures^ 
and then afterwards divides tbem into three 
ranks, 1. Cattle^ or such creatures as were or 
might be tame, and so be tbe private posses* 
sion of particular men ; 2. n^n which, ver. 24 
and 25. in our Bible, is translated beasts, and 
by the Septuagint GiipM»» wild beasts^ and is the 
same word, that here in our text, ver. 28. 
where we have this great charter to Adam^ is 
translated living things and is also the same 
word used. Gen. ix. S. where this grant is 
renewed to Noah^ and there likewise translated 
be&st. 5. The third rank were the creeping 
animals, which ver. 24 and 25. are comprised 
under the word n\t?DTn, the same that is used 
here, ver. 28. and is translated moving^ but in 
the former verses creeping^ and by the Septua-^ 
gint in all these places, tfnrQh or reptiles ; from 
whence it appears, that the words which we 
translate here in Grod*s donation, ver. 28. living 
creatures moving, are the same, which in the 
history of the creation, ver. 24, 25. signify two 
ranks of terrestrial creatures, viz. wild beasts 
and reptiles, and are so understood by the 
Septuagint. 

§. 96. When God had 'made the irrational 
animals of the world, divided into three kinds, 
from the places of their habitation, viz. ^shes 
nf the sea, fowls of the air, and living creatures 
of the earth, and these again into cattle, wild 
beastSy and reptiles, he <;#nsiders of making 
man, and the dominion be should have over 
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the terrestrial world, ver. 26. and then he 
reckons up the inhabitants of these three king- 
doms, but in the terrestrial leaves out the second 
rank n*n or wild beasts: but here, ver. 28. 
where he actually exercises this design, and 
gives him this dominion, the text mentions the 
Jishes of the sea, and fowls of the air, and the 
terrestrial creatures \n the words that signify the 
wild beasts and reptiles, though translated 
living thing that moveth, leaving out cattle. 
In both which places, though the word that 
signifies wild beasts be omitted in one, and 
that which signifies cattle in the other, yet, 
since God certainly executed in one place, 
what he declares he designed in the other, we 
cannot but understand the same in both places, 
and have here only an account, how the ter- 
restrial irrational animals, which were already 
created and reckoned up at their creation, in 
three distinct ranks of cattle, wild beasts, and 
reptiles, were here, ver. 28. actually put under 
the dominion of man, as they were designed, 
ver. 26. nor do these words contain in them 
the least appearance of any thing that can be 
wrested to signify God's giving to one man 
dominion over another, to Adam over his 

posterity. 

§, 27. And this further appears from Gen. 
ix. 2. where God renewing this charter to Noah 
and his sons, he gives them dominion over the 
fowls of the air, and. the Jishes of the sea, and the 
terrestrial creatures, expressed by n»n and u«Dn 
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"Wild beasts and reptiles, the same words that 
in the text before us, Gen. i. 38. are translated 
every moving things that moveth on the earthy 
which by no means can comprehend man, thei 
grant being made to Noah and his sons, all th^ 
men then living, and not to one part of men 
over another : which is yet more evident from 
the very neXt words, ver. 3. where God gives 
every ^tD every moDing things the very words 
U8ed,cAap. i. 28. to them for food. By all which 
it is plaiti that God's donation to Adam, chap. i. 
SB. and his designation, ver. S6. and his grant 
again to Noah and his sons, refer to and con- 
tain in them neither more nor less than th^ 
works of the creation the fifth day, and the 
beginning of the sixth, as 'they are set down 
from the 90th to the 96th ver. irtclusively of 
Ihe 1st chap, and so comprehend all the species 
of irrational animals of the terraqueous glohe^ 
though all the words, whereby they are ex- 
pressed in the history of their creation, are no 
where used in arty of the following grants, but 
9ome of them omitted in one, and some in 
another. From whence I think it is past all 
doubt, that man cannot be comprehended in 
this grants nor any dominion over those of his 
own species be conveyed to Adam. All the 
terrestrial irrational creatures are enumerated 
at their creation, ver. 95. under the names 
beasts of the earth, cattle and creeping things ; 
but man being not then created, was not con^ 
tained under anv of those names; and there"" 
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fore, whether we understand the Hebrew wordg 
right or no, they cannot be supposed to com* 
prehend man, in the very same history, and 
the very next verses following, especially since 
that Hebrew word u;o*i which, if any in this 
donation to Adam^ chap. i. 98* must comprehend 
man, is so plainly used in contradistinctioh to 
him, as Gen. vi, 20. vii. 14, 91, 93. Gen. viii. 17j- 
19. And if God made all mankind slaves to 
Adam and his heirs, by giving Adam dominion 
over every living thing that moveth on the earthy 
chap. i. 98. as our author would have it, methinks 
Sir Robert should have carried his monarchical 
power one step higher, and satisfied the world, 
that princes might eat their subjects too, since 
God gave as full power to Noah and his heirs, 
vhap, ix. 9. to eat every living thing that moveth^ 
tts he did to Mam to have dominion over 
them, the Hebrew words in both places t>eing 
the same. 

§. 98. Davids who might be supposed to 
understanc] the donation of God in this text, and 
the right of kings too, as well as our author in 
his comment on this place, as the learned and 
judicious Aimworth calls it, in the 8th Psahn^ 
finds here no such charter of monarchical power: 
his words are, " Thou hast made him,*' t. e. 
noan, the son of man, ^' a little lower than the 
^* angels; thou madest him to have dominion 
** over the works of thy hands ; thou hast put all 
^' things under his feet, all sheep and oxen, and 
^' the beasts of the field, and the fowls of the 
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<^ air, and fish of the sea, and whatsoever pesseth 
** through the paths of the sea/' In which 
words, if any one can find out, that there is meant 
any monarchical power of one man over another, 
but only the dominion of the whole species of 
mankind, over the inferior species of creatures, 
he may> for aught I know, deserve to be one of 
Sir Robert's moriarchs in habits for the rareness 
of the discovery. And by this time I hope it 
is evident, that he that gave donUnion over every 
Uving thing that moveth on the earthy gave Adam 
no monarchical power over those of his own 
species, which will yet appear more fully in the 
next thing I am to shew^ 

§. 29. 2. Whatever God gave by the words 
of this grant, Gen. i. 28. it was not to Adam 
in particular, exclusive of all other men : what^ 
ever dominion he had thereby, it was not a 
private dominion^ but a dominion in common 
with the rest of mankind. That this donation 
was not made in particular to Adam^ appears 
evidently from the words of the text, it being 
made to more than one ; for it was spoken in 
the plural number, God blessed them^ and said 
unto them. Have dominion. God says unto 
Adam and Eve^ Have dominion ; thereby ^ says 
our author, Adam was monarch of the world: 
but the grant being to them, i. e. spoke to Eve 
also, as many interpreters think with reason, 
that these words were not spoken till Adam 
bad his wife, must not she thereby be lady, as 
well as he lord of the world ? If it be said, that 
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£t)e was subjected to Adam, it seems she was 
Dot SO subjected to biro, as to hinder her do- 
minion over the creatures, or property in them : 
for shall we say that God ever made a joint 
grant to two, and one only was to have the 
benefit of it ? 

§. 30. But perhaps it will be said. Eve was 
not made till afterward : grant it so^ what ad- 
vantage will our author get bj^it ? The text will 
be only the more directly against him, and shew 
that God, in this donation, gave the world to 
mankind in common, and not to Adam in parti- 
cular. The word them in the text must include 
the species of man, for it is certain them can by 
no means signify Adam alone. In the 3.6th 
verse, where God declares his intention to give 
this dominion, it is plain he meant, that he 
would make a species of creatures, that should 
have dominion over the other species of this 
terrestrial globe : the words are, " And God said, 
^' Let us make man in our image, after our like- 
^^ ness, and let themhavedominion over the fish/' 
&c. They then were to havedominion^ Who ? 
even those who were to have the image of God, 
the individuals of that species of man, that 
he was going to make ; for that them should 
signify Adam singly, exclusive of the rest that 
should be in the world with him^ is against 
both scripture and all reason : and it cannot 
possibly be made sense, if 7nan in the former 
part of the verse do not signify the same with 
them in the latter ; only man there^ as is usual, 
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is jtaken for the species, and them the indivi- 
duals of that species: and we have a reason 
in the very text. God makes him in his own 
image^ after his own likeness; makes him' an 
intellectual creature, and so capable of do'^ 
minion: for whereinsoever else the image of 
Ood consisted, the intellectual nature was 
certainly a part of it, and belonged to the whole 
species, and enabled them to have dominion 
over the inferior creatures ; and therefore David 
says in the %t\i Psalm above cited, ^^Thou hast 
*' made him little lower than the angels, thou 
'^ hast made him to have dominion.'* It is not 
of Adam king David speaks here, for verse 4, it 
is plain, it is of man^ and the son ofman^ of the 
species of mankind. 

§. 31. And that this grant spoken to Adam 
was made to him, and the whole species of 
man, is clear from our author's own proof out of 
the Psalmist ^* The earth,'' saith the Psalmist, 
^* bath he given to the children pf men ; which 
** shews the title comes from fatherhood." These 
are Sir Robert's words in the preface before 
cited, and a strange inference it is he makes ; 
God hath given the earth to the children ofmen^ 
ergo, the title comes from fatherhood. It is pity 
the propriety of the Hebrew tongue had not 
used fathers of men, instead of children of men ^ 
to express mankind; then indeed our author 
might have had the countenance of the sound 
of words, to have placed the title in the father- 
hood. But to conclude, that the fatherhood 
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had the right to the earth, because God gave it 
to the children of men^ is a way of arguing 
peculiar to our author : and a man must have 
a gVeat mind to go contrary to the sound as 
well as the sense of the words before be could 
light on it. But the sense is yet harder, and 
more remote from our author's purpose : for as 
it stands in his preface^ it is to prove Adam's 
being monarch, and his reasoning is thus ; G^d 
gave the earth to the children of i meie, ergo, Adam 
was^ monarch of the world. I defy any fBtem to 
make a more pleasant conclusion than this, 
which tfannot be excused from the most obvious 
absurdity, till it can be shewn, that by children 
of men^ he who .had no father, Adam alooe is 
signified ; but whatever our author does, the 
scripture speaks not nonsense. 

§. 39. To maintain this property and private 
dominion of Adam, our author labours in the 
following page to destroy the community grant« 
ed to Noah and his sons, in that parallel place. 
Gen. ix. 1, 9, 3, and he enekavours to do it two 
ways, 

1. Sir Robert would persuade us against the 
express words of the scripture, that what waq 
here granted to Noah, was not granted to his 
sons in common with him. His words are, *' As 
'^ for the general community between Noah and 
^^ his sons, which Mr. Selden will have to be 
'^ granted to them, Gen. ix. 9. the text dot^ not 
" warrant it.'* What wcnrant our author would 
have, when the plain express words of scrip 
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tare, not capalble of another medtiing, will not 
dMisfy him, who pretends to build wholly on 
scfiptiirei is not eaisy to imagine. The text 
sayd, God blessed Noah and his sons^ and said 
«Hio ihem, i. e. as our author Would have it^ 
unt0 him : for, saith he, although the sons are 
there inentioned toith Noah in the blessing, yet 
it rnay he^t be nnderstoody with a suhordination 
ot benediction in succession. Observations, 9 II. 
That indeed is best, for our author to be under- 
stood, which best serves to his purpose; but 
that truly fna/y best be understood by any body 
rfse, which best agrees with the pltAn construc- 
tioii of the words, and arises from the dbvious 
meaning of the place ; and then with subordi* 
Hdtion and in succession, will Aot be best under- 
stood, in a grant of C3od, where he hiniself put 
them not, nor mentions any such limitation. 
But yet, our author has reasons, why it may 
be best understood so. " The blessrng^** says he, 
\tt the foWowing words, " might truly be fulfilled, 
" if the 96m, either under or after their father, 
** enjoyed a ptH^ate dominion,*' Observationsr, 
^11. which is to say, that a grant, whose express 
Words give a joinft tftte in present (for the text 
toys, into your hands tJhey vite detivered) intiy 
be^t be tmdetstood m(h a subordinaii&n, ot 
in succession; becadse if is possible, that irt 
mbordination, or i^ succession, it may be 
enjoyed. * Which is all one as to say, that a 
grant of atiy thing in present possession, nidy 
betfi be understood tif reversionT ; because it is 
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possible one may live to enjoy at in reversion. 
If the grant be indeed to a father ^nd to his 
sons after him, who . is so kind as to let his 
children enjoy it presently in common with 
him, one may truly say, as to the event one 
will be as good as the other; but it can never 
be true, that what the express words grant 
in possession, and in common, may best he un^ 
derstood^ to be in reversion. The sum of all his 
reasoning amounts to this : God did not give to 
the sons of Noah the world in, common with 
their father, because it was possible they might 
enjoy it under or after him. A very good 
sort of argument against an express text of 
scripture : but God must not be believed, 
though he speaks it himself, when he says he 
does any thing, which will not consist with Sir 
Robert's hypothesis. 

§. 33. For it is plain, however he would ex- 
clude them, that part of this benediction^ as he 
would have it in succession^ must needs be 
meant to the sons, and not to Noah himself 
at all : *^ Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
"the earth,** says God, in this blessing. This 
part of the benediction, as appears by the sequel, 
concerned not Noah himself at all : for we 
read not of any children he had after the flood ; 
and in the following chapter, where his posterity 
is reckoned up, there is no mention of any; 
and so this benediction in succession was not 
to take place till 350 years after : and to save 
our author*s imaginary monarchy, the peopling 
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of the world must be deferred 350 years ; for 
this part of the benediction cannot be under* 
stood with subordination^ unless our author 
will say, that they must ask leave of their father 
Noah to lie with their wives. But in this one 
point our author is constant to himself in all 
his discourses, he takes great care there should 
be monarchs in the world, but very little that 
there should be people ; and indeed his way of 
government is not the way to peopl^e the 
world : for how much absolute monarchy helps 
to fulfil this great and' primary blessing of God 
Almighty, " Be fruitful, and multiply, and re- 
*^ plenish the earth,'' which contains in i|; the 
improvement too of arts and sciences, and the 
conveniences of life, may be seen in those large 
and rich countries which are happy under the 
Turkish government, where are not now to be 
found one-third, nay, in many, if not most 
parts of them, one-thirtieth, perhaps I might 
say not one-hundredth of the people, that were 
formerly, as will easily appear to any one, who 
will compare the accounts we have of it at this 
time, with ancient history. But this by the by. 
§. 34. The other parts of this benediction^ or 
grant, are so expressed, that they must needs 
be understood to belong equally to them all ; 
as much to Noah's sons as to Noah himself^ 
and not to his- sons with a subordination^ or in 
successifon. The fear of you, and the dread of 
you, says God, shall be upon every beast, &c« 
Will any body but our author say, that the 
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creatures feared and stood in awe of Noah 
only, and not of his sons without his leaye^ or 
till after his death ? And the following words> 
into your hands they are delivered^ are they to 
be understood as our author says, if your 
father please, or they shall be delivered ioto 
your hands hereafter ? If this be to argue from 
scripture, I know not what may not be proved 
by it; and I can scarce see bow much thi^ 
differs from that fiction and fansie,' or how mucb 
a surer foundation it will prove, thaja the opi«- 
nioBs of philosophers and poets, which our 
author so much condemns in b^s preface* 

§» 33. But our author goes on to prove, Ibat 
it may best be underwood with a subordinationy 
^ a benediction in succeanon ; for^ says he, ^^ it 
*Hs not probable that the private dominion 
^^ which God gave to Adam, and by his donation, 
^- assignation, or cession to his children, was ab- 
^^ rogated, and a pommunity of all things insti- 
" tuted between Noah and his sons.t-^-r-Noah 
^^ was left the sole heir of the world ; why shoi^ld 
^f it be thought that God would disinherit him 
*^ of his birth-right, and make him of all men 
^^ in the world the only tenant in common with 
^f his children ?'* Obsetvatiomj 911. 

§, 36. The prejifdices of our own ilUground- 
ed opinions, however by us called ptobabhy 
cannot authe^tse us to understand scripture 
conlrary td the direct and plain meaning of 
the worda* I graptj it is not probable, that 
Adam's private dominioM was here abrogated : 
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because it is more than probable, (for it will 
never be proved) that ever Adam had any such 
private dominion: and since parallel places of 
scripture are most probable to make us know 
how they may be best understood^ there needs 
but the comparing this blessing here to Noah 
and his sons after the flood, with that to Adam 
after the creation, Gen. u S8. to assure any one 
that God gave Adam no such private domi- 
nion. It is probable^ I confess, that Noah 
should have the same title, the same property 
and dominion after the flood, that Adam had 
before it: but since private dominion cannot 
consist with the blessing and grant God gave 
to him and his sons in common, it is a suffi- 
cient reason to conclude, that Adam had none, 
especially since in the donation made to him, 
there are no words that express it, or do in the 
least favour it; and then let my reader judge 
whether it may b^st be understood^ when in the 
one place there is not one word for it, not to 
say what has been above proved, that the lext 
itself proves the contrary ; and in the oth^r» the 
words and sense are directly against it. 

§• 37. But our author says, ^^ Noah was the 
^' sole heir of the world ; why should it be 
thought that God would disinherit him of his 
birth'^right ?" Heir^ indeed, in England, sig- 
nifies the eldest son, who is by the law of Eng- 
land to have all his father's land ; but where 
God ever appointed any such heir of the worlds 
our author would have done well to have 
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shewed us; and how God disinherited him of 
his birth-right^ or what harm was done him if 
God gave his sons a right to make use of a part 
of the earth for the support of themselves and 
families, when the whole was not only more 
than Noah himself, but infinitely more than they 
all could make use of, and the possessions of one 
could not at all prejudice, or, as to any use, 
streighten that of the other. 

§. 38. Our author probably foreseeing he might 
not be very successful in persuading people ovtt 
of their senses, and, say what he could, men 
would be apt to believe the plain words of scrip- 
ture, and think, as they saw, that the grant was 
spoken to Noah and his sons jointly; he en^ 
deavours to insinuate, as if thrs grant to Noah 
conveyed no property, no dominion ; because, 
subduing the earth and dominion over the 
creatures are therein omitted, nor the earth once 
named. And therefore, says he, "there is a 
** considerable difference between these two 
" texts ; the first blessing gave Adam, a domi* 
" nion over the earth and all creatures ; the latter 
" allows Noah liberty to use the living creatures 
" for food : here is no alteration or diminishing 
'* of his title to a property of all things, but 
" an enlargement only of his commons," Ob- 
servations, SIl. So that in our author^s 
sense, all that was said here to Noah and his 
sons, gave them no dominion, no property, 
but only enlarged the commons ; their com-- 
mons, I should say, since God says, to you 
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are they gtven^ though our author says his; for 
as for Noah's sons, they, it seems, by Sir Ro- 
bert's appointment, during their father's life- 
time, were to keep fasting days. 

§. 39* Any one but our author would be 
mightily suspected to be blinded with preju- 
dice, that in all this blessing to Noah and his 
sons, could see nothing but only an enlarge- 
ment of commons : for as to dominion which 
our author thinks omitted, the fear of you, and 
the dread of you^ says God, shall he upon every 
beast J which I suppose expresses the dominion, 
or superiority was designed man over the 
living creatures, as fully as may be ; for in that 
fear and dread seems chieflv to consist what 
was given to Adam over the inferior animals ; 
who, as absolute a monarch as he was, could 
not make bold with a lark or rabbit to satisfy 
his hunger, and had the herbs but in common 
with the beasts, as is plain from Gen. i. S, 9) 
and 30. In the next place, it is manifest that 
in this blessing to Noah and his sons, property 
is not only given in clear words, but in a 
larger extent than it was to Adam. Into your 
hands they are given, says God to Noah and 
his sons; which words, if they give not pro- 
perty, nay, property in possession, it will be 
hard to find words that can ; since there is not 
a way to express a man's being possessed of 
any thing more natural, nor more certain, than 
to say, t^ is delivered into his hands. And 
v&r. 3. to shew, that they had ihen given thegi 
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the utmost property man is capable of, which 
is to have a right to destroy any thing by using 
it; '♦ Every moving thing that liveth/* saith 
God, " shall be meat for you ;** which was not 
allowed to Adam in his charter. This our author 
calls ^' a liberty <^ using them for food, and only 
^^ an enlargement of commons, but no alteration 
** of property/* Observations, S 1 1. What other 
property man can have in the creatures, but the 
liberty of tmng theniy is hard to be understood : 
so that if the first blessing, *as our author says, 
gave Adam do^ninion over the creatures^ and 
the blessing to Noah and his sons, gave them 
such a liberty to use thein^ as Adam had not ; 
it must needs give them Something that Adam 
with all his sovereignty wanted, something that 
one would be apt to take for a greater property ; 
for certainly he has no absolute dominion over 
even the brutal part of the creatures ; and the 
property he has in them is very narrow and 
scanty, who cannot make that use of them, 
which is permitted to another. Should any 
one who is absolute lord of a country, have 
bidden our author subdue the earthy and given 
him dominion over the creatures in it, but not 
have permitted him to have taken a kid or a 
Iamb out of the flock, to satisfy his hunger, 
I guess, he would scarce have thought him- 
self lord or proprietor of that land, or the 
cattle on it; but would have found the dif- 
ference between having dominion^ which a 
shejiherd may have, and having full property 
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as SD owner. So that, had it been his own 
ease, Sir Robert, I believe, would have thought 
here was an alteration, nay, an enlarging of 
property ; and that Noah and bis children had 
by this grant, not only property given them, 
but such a property given them in the crea*- 
tures, as Adam had not: for however, in xe^ 
spect of one another, men may be allowed 
to have propriety in their distinct portions of 
the creatures; yet in respect of God the maker 
of heaven and earth, who is sole lord and pro<^ 
prietor of the whole world, man's propriety 
in the creatures is nothing but that liberty to 
use them, which God has permitted ; and so 
man's property may be altered and enlarged, 
as we see it was here, after the flood, when 
other uses of them are allowed, which before 
were not. From all which I suppose it is 
clear, that neither Adam, nor Noah, had any 
private dominion, any property in the crea- 
tures, exclusive of his posterity, as they should 
successively grow up into need of them, and 
come to be able to make use of them. 

§. 40. Thus we have examined our author's 
argufpent for Adam's monarchy, founded on 
the blessing pronounced. Gen. i. 98. wherein I 
think it is impossible for any sober reader, to 
find any other but the settrng of mankind 
above the other kinds of creatures, in this 
habitable earth of ours* It is nothing but the 
giving to man, the whole species of man, as 
the c^ief inhabitant, who is the image of <his 
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maker, the dominion over the other crieatures. 
This lies so obvious in the plain words, that 
any one, but our author, would have thought it 
necessary to have shewn, how these words, 
that seemed to say quite the contrary, gave 
Adammonarchical absolute power over other men, 
or the sole property in all the creatures ; and 
methinks in a business of this moment, and 
that whereon he builds all that follows, he 
should have done something more than barely 
cite Words, which apparently make against 
him ; for I confess, I cannot see any thing in 
them, tending to AdartCs monarchy^ or private 
dominion^ but quite the contrary. And I the 
less deplore the dulness of my apprehension 
herein, since I find the apostle seems to have 
as little notion of any such private dominion of 
Adam as I, when he says, God gives us all things 
richly to enjoy ^ which he could not do, if it were 
all given away already, to monarch Adam, and 
the monarchs his heirs and successors. To 
conclude, this text is so far from proving Adam 
sole proprietor, that, on the contrary, it is a 
confirmation of the original community of all 
things amongst the sons of men, which appear- 
ing from this donation of God, as well as other 
places of scripture, the sovereignty of Adam, 
built upon his private dominion, nuist fall, not 
having any foundation to support it* 

§.'4-1. But yet, if after all, any one will 
needs have it so, that by this donation of God, 
Adam was made sole proprietor of the whole 
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earth, what will this be to his sovereignty ? and 
how will it appear, that propriety in land gives 
a man power over the life of another? or how 
will the possession even of the whole earth, 
give any one a sovereign arbitrary authority 
over the persons of men ? The most specious 
thing to be said, is, that he that is proprietor 
of the whole world, may deny all the rest of 
mankind food, and so at his pleasure starve 
them, , if they will not acknowledge his so« 
vereigQty, and obey his will. If this were 
true, it would be a good argument to prove, 
that there never was any such property^ that 
God never gave any such private dominion; 
since it is more reasonable to thinks that God, 
who bid mankind increase and multiply, should 
rather himself give them all a right to make 
U9e of the food and raiment, and other conve- 
niences of life, the materials whereof he had 
so plentifully provided for them ; than to make 
them depend upon the will of a man for their 
subsistence, who should have power to destroy 
them all when he pleased, and who, being no 
better than other men, was in succession like* 
lier, by want and the dependance of a scanty 
fortune, to tie them to hard service, than by 
liberal allowance of the conveniences of life to 
promote the great design of God, increase and 
multiply: he that doubts this, let him look into 
the absolute monarchies of the world, and see 
what becomes of the conveniences of life, and 
the multitudes of people. 
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§. 49^ But we know God hath not left one 
man so td the merey of another, that he may 
siarve him if he please : God the Lord and 
Father of all, has given no one of his children 
such a property rn his peculiar portion of the 
things of this world, but that he has given his 
needy brother a right ta the surpVusage of his 
gooik ; sa that it dannot justly be denied hi my 
when bis pressing wants call for it: and them*' 
fore no nmn ecnoM ever have a just power ov<r 
the life of aHothef by right of property in land 
or possessions; since it would always be a sin^ 
in any man of estate, to let his brother perish 
for want of affordiili^ him relief oat of hitf 
plenty* As jmiioe gives every man a title ta 
the pvodiACt of his honest industry, and the 
hk acquisitions of his ancestors descended to 
him : so tharih^ gives every mam a title to* s^ 
mcich Out of amorther'^s plenty^ as will keep him 
fpom extreaid want, where be has no means 
to subsist o<^herwise s smd a man can no mote 
justly make use of another's necessity^ to iot^e 
him to beconne his vassaiy by with-holding thaf 
relief God requires him to afford to the wants of 
his brother, than he that has more strength c!iaw 
seize upon a weai&er, master him to bis obe* 

■ 

dience^and witfca dagger at his throat offer hkm 
death or slavery. 

§. 43. Should any one make so perverse air 
use of God^s blessings poured on him with al 
Kheral hand ; should any one be crciei and un^ 
charitable to that extrenMy, yet aH f^bis would 
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not prove that propriety in land, even in this 

case, gave any authority over the persons of 

men, but only that compact might ; since the 

authoiily of the rich proprietcor, and the sub-^ 

jection of the needy beggar, began not from 

the possession of the lord, but the consent of 

the poor man, who preferred being his subject 

to starving. And the man he thus submits ilev 

ccm pretend to no more power over him than 

he has consented to, upon compact. Upon tliisr 

ground a man's having his stares filled in « 

time cf scarcity, having money in his pockety 

being in a vessel at sea, being able to swim, &C4 

nay as well be the foundation of rule and do-^ 

minion, as being possessor of all the land irr 

the world ; amy of these being sufficient to 

enable me to save a man's life, who would 

perish if such assistance were denied hkn ; and 

any thing, by this rule, that may be an ocea>* 

sion of working upon smother's necessi'ty , to save 

bis life, or seny thing dear to him, at the rate of 

his freedom, may be made a foondation of s(^ 

vereignty, as well as property. From aU wbiob 

it is clear, that though God should have given 

Adam private dominion^ yet tliat ptivmte dm^ 

minion could give him no sovereignty ; but we 

have already sufficiently preyed, that God gave 

him no private dominion. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of Adam's Title to sovereignty hy the subjection 

of Eve. 

§.44. The next place of scripture we fiDd 
our author builds his monarchy of Adam oo, 
is^ GeiK iii. 36. '^ And thy desire shall be to thy 
<^ husband, and he shall rule over thee/' Here 
we have (says he) the original grant of govern^ 
mentj from whence he concludes, in the follow- 
ing part of the page, Observations, 344. " That 
'^ the supreme power is settled in the fatherhood^ 
'^ and limited to one kind of government, thatis, 
*^ to monarchy/* For let his premises be what 
they will, this is always the conclusion ; let rule^ 
in any text, be but once named, and presently 
absolute monarchy \s by divine right established. 
If any one will but carefully read our author's 
own reasoning from these words. Observations, 
344, and consider, among other things, the line 
and posterity of Adam, as be there brings them 
in, he will find some difficulty to make sense 
of what he says ; but we will allow this at 
present to his peculiar way of writing, and 
consider the force of the text in hand. The 
words are the curse of God upon the woman 
for having been the first and forwardest in the 
disobedience ; and if we will consider the 
occasion of what God says here to our first 
parents, that he was denouncing judgment. 
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and declaring his wrath against them both, for 
their disobedience, we cannot suppose that this 
was the time, wherein God was granting Adam 
prerogatives and privil^es, investing him with 
dignity and authority, elevating him to dominion 
and monarchy : for though, as a helper in the 
temptation, Eve was laid below him, and so he 
bad accidentally a superiority over her, for her 
greater punishment ; yet he too had his share in 
the fall, as well as the sin, and was laid lower, 
as may be seen in the following verses ; and it 
would be bard to imagine, that God, in the same 
breath, should make him universal monarch 
over all mankind, and a day-labourer for his 
life ; turn him out of paradise to till the 
ground^ ver. 23^ and at the same time advance 
him to a throne, and all the privileges and ease 
of absolute power. 

§. 43. This was not a time, when Adam 
could expect any favours, any grant of privi* 
leges from his offended Maker. If this be the 
original grant of government^ as our author 
tells us, and Adam was now made monarch, 
whatever Sir Robert would have him, it is 
plain, God made him but a very poor monarch, 
such an one as our author himself would have 
counted it no great privilege to be. God sets 
him to work for his living, and seems rather to 
give him a spade into his hand, to subdue the 
earth, than a sceptre to rule over its inhabitants. 
^^ In the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat thy 
^^ bread,'' says God to him, ver. 19* This was 

E 
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unavoidable, may it perhaps be answered, be- 
cause he was yet without subjects, and had 
nobody to work for him ; but afterwards, living 
as he did above 900 years, he might have people 
enough, whom he might command to work 
for him ; no, says God, not only whilst thou 
art without other help, save thy wife, but as 
long thou livest shalt thou live by thy labour, 
^^ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy 
^' bread, till thou return unto the ground, for out 
^^ of it wast thou taken ; for dust thou art, and 
*^ unto dust shalt thou return,'' ver. 19* It will 
perhaps be answered again in favour of our 
author, that these words are not spoken person* 
ally to Adam, but in him, as their representa- 
tive, to all mankind, this being a curse upon 
mankind, because of the fall. 

§. 46. God, I believe, speaker differently 
from men, because he speaks with more truth, 
more certainty ; but when he vouchsafes to 
speak to men, I do not think he speaks dif- 
ferently from them, in crossing the rules of 
language in use amongst them : this would not 
be to condescend to their capacities, when he 
humbles himself to speak to them, but to lose 
his design in speaking what, thus spoken, 
they could not understand. And yet thus 
must we think of God, if the interpretations of 
scripture, necessary to maintain our author's 
doctrine, must be received for good ; for, by 
the ordinary rules of language, it will be very 
hard to understand what God says, if what he 
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speaks here, in the singular number, to Adam, 
must be understood to be spoken to all man^ 
kind, and what he says in the plural number, 
Gen. i. 96, and S8, must be understood of 
Adam alone, exclusive of all others, and what 
he says to Noah and his sons jointly, must 
be understood to be meant to Noah alone, 
Gen« ix. 

- §• 47. Farther it is to be noted, that these 

words here of Gen. iii. 16, which our authot 

calls the original grant of govemmeniy were not 

spoken to Adam, neither indeed was there any 

grant in them made to Adaiti, but a punishment 

laid upon Eve : and if we will take them as 

they were directed in particular to her, or in 

ber, as their representative' to all other women, 

they will at most concern the femate sex only, 

and import no more, : but that subjection they 

should ordinarily be in to their husband: but 

there is here ho more law to oblige a woman 

to such subjection, if the circumstances either 

of her condition, or contract with her husband, 

should exempt her from it, than there i^, that 

she should bring forth her children in sorrow 

and pain, if there could be found a remedy for 

it, which is also a part of the same curse upon 

ber; for the whole verse runs thus, " Unto the 

^ woman he said, I will greatly multiply th^ 

" sorrow and thy conception ; in Sorrow thoti 

"^ shalt bring forth children, and thy desfre clhall 

" be to thy husband, and he shall rule bvef thee/ - 

It would, I think, have beeA a hard matter for 
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any body, but our author, to hav6 found out a 
grant of monarchical government to Adam in 
these words^ which were neither spoke to, nor 
of him; neither will any one, I suppose, by 
these words^ think the weaker sex, as by a 
law, so subjected to the* curse contained in 
them, that it is their duty not to endeavour to 
avoid it. And will any one say, that Eve, or 
any other woman, sinned, if she were brought 
to bed without those multiplied pains Grod 
threatens her here with ? or that either of our 
queens, Mary or Elizabeth, had they married 
any of their subjects, had been by this text, 
put into a political subjection to him? or that 
he thereby should have had monarchical rule 
over her? God, in this text, gives not, that I 
see, any authority to Adam over Eve, or to 
men over their wives, but only foretels what 
should be the woman's lot, how by his provi- 
dence he would order it so, that she should 
be subject to her husband, as we see that gene- 
rally the laws of mankind and customs of nations 
have ordered it so; and there is, I grant, a 
foundation in nature for it. 

§. 48. Thud when God says df Jacob and 
Esau, that ^' the elder should serve the younger,'^ 
Gen. XKV. 93, nobody supposes that God hereby 
made Jacob Esau's sovereign, but foretold what 
should de facto come to pass. 

But if these vords here spoke to Eve must 
needs be understood as a law to bind her and 
all other women to subjection^ it can be no. 
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Other subjection than what every wife owes her 
husband : and then^if this be the original grant 
of government and the foundation of mormr- 
chical power ^ there will be as many monarchs 
as there are husbands : if therefore these words 
give any power to Adam, it can be only a con- 
jugal power, not political; the power thatevery 
husband haih to order the things of private con- 
cernment in his faniily, as proprietor of the goods 
and land there, and to have his will take place be- 
fore that of his wife in all things Of their common 
concernment; but not apolitical power of life and 
death over her, much less over any body else. 

§. 49. This I am sore : if our author will 
have this text to be a grants the original grant 
of government^ political government, he ought 
to have proved it by some better arguments 
than by barely saying, that thy desire shall he 
unto thy. husband^ was a law whereby Eve, and 
all that should come of her^ were subjected to 
the absolute monarchical power of ^<^am and 
his heirs. Thy desire sJiall he to thy hushand\ 
is too doubtful an expression, of whose signifi-^ 
cation interpreters are not agreed, to build so 
con6dently on, and in a^ matter of such moment^ 
and so great and general concernment: but 
our author, according to. his way of writing,^ 
having once named the text,^ concfudes' pre^ 
sently without any more ado, that the meaning 
is as he would have it. Lict ||;^e words tW^ and 
subject be but found in the text or margent, and 
it immediately signifies the duty of a subject 
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to his prince; the relation is changed, and 
though God says hwhand^ Sir Robert will 
have it king; Adam has presently absolute 
monarchical power over Eve, and not only over 
£.ve, but all that should come of her, though 
the scripture says not a word of it, nor our 
author a word to prove it. But Adam mu^t 
for all that be an absolute monarch, and so 
down to the end of the chapter. And here I 
leave my reader to consider, whether my bare 
saying, without offering any reasons to evince 
It, that this text gave not Adam that a6«o/tt/« 
monarchical power ^ our author supposes, benot 
sufficient to destroy that power, as his bare 
assertion is to establish it, since the text men^ 
tions neither prince nor people^ speaks nothing 
oi absolute or monarchical power ^ but the sub^ 
jection of Eve to Adam, a wife to her husband. 
And he that would trace our author so all 
through, would make a short and sufficient 
answer to the greatest part of the grounds he 
proceeds on, and abundantly confute them by 
barely denying; it being a sufficient answer to 
assertions without proof, to deny them without 
giving a reason. And therefore should I have 
sitid nothing but barely denied, that by this 
text' the supreme power was settled and founded 
by God hifnselfj. in the fatherhood^ limited to 
monarchyi and that to Adam's person and heirs, 
all which our ai|.thor notably concludes from 
these words, as may be seen in the same page, 
ObservalionSf 344. it had been a sufficient an« 
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swer: should I have desired any sober man 
only to have read the text, and considered to 
whom, and on what occasion it was spoken, 
he would no doubt have wondered how our 
author found out monarchical absolute power m 
ity had he not had an exceeding good faculty 
to find it himself, where he could not shew it 
others. And thus we have examined the two 
places of scripture, all that I remember our 
author brings to prove Adam*s sovereignty^ that 
supremacy i which he says, sV was God* s ordi- 
nance should be unlimited in Adam, and as 
large as all the acts of his mll^ Observations, 
854. viz. Gen. i. 28. and Gen. iii. 16. one where- 
of signifies only the subjection of the inferior 
ranks of creatures to mankind, and the other 
the subjection that is due from a wife to her 
husband, both far enough from that which sub- 
jects owe the governors of political societies. 

CHAPTER VI. 
Of Adam's Title to Sovereignty by Fatherhood. 

§. 50. There is one thing more, and then I 
think I have given you all that our author 
brings for proof of Adam's sovereignty, and 
that is a supposition of a natural right of domi- 
nion over his children, by being their father : 
and this title of fatherhood he is so pleased 
with, that yoi} will find it brought in almost 
in every page ; particularly he says, '^ not only 
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^' Adam,\but the succeediog patriarchs had by 
" right of fatherhood royal authority over their 
*^ children/' p. 13. And in the same page, 
^' this subjection of children being the fountain of 
^* all regal authority/' &c. This being, as one 
would think by his so frequent mentioning it^ 
the main basis of all his frame, we may well ex« 
pect clear and evident reason for it, since he 
lays it down as a position necessary to his pur-* 
pose, that ^' every man that is born is so far from 
^' being free, that by his very birth he becomes a 
'' subject of him that begets him/' Obaervatiansy 
166. so that Adam being the only man created, 
and all ever since being begotten, no body, has 
been born free. If we ask how Adam comes 
by this power over his children, he tells us here 
it is by begetting them : and so again, Observa^ 
tionSj S23. ^^ this natural dominion of Adam/' 
says he, " may be proved out of Grotius, him* 
^^ self, who teachetb, \\i2Li generatione jvs acquis 
" ritur pareniibus in liberos.^* And indeed the 
act of begetting being that which makes a man a 
father, his right of a father over his children can 
naturally arise from nothing else. 

§.51. Grotius tells us not here how far this 
jus in liberos, this power of parents over their 
children extends ; but our author, always very 
clear in the point, assures us, it is supretne power j 
and like that of absolute monarchs over their 
slaves, absolute power of life and death. He 
that should demand of him, how, or for what 
reason it is, that begetting a child gives the 
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father such an absolute power over him, will 
find him answer nothing: we are to take his 
word for this, as well as several other things ; 
and by that the laws of nature and the consti* 
tutions of governnaent must stand or fall. Had 
he been an absolute monarch, this way of talk^- 
ing might have suited well enough ; pro ratiane 
voluntas might have been of force in his mouth; 
but in the way of proof or argument is tery 
unbecoming, and will little advantage his plea 
for absolute monarchy. Sir Robert has too 
much lessened a subject's authority to leave 
himself the hopes of establishing any thing by 
his bare saying it ; one slave's opinion without 
proof is not of weight enough to dispose of 
the liberty and fortunes of all mankind. If all 
men are not, as I think they are, naturally 
equal, I am sure all slaves are ; and then I 
may, without presumption, oppose my single 
opinion to his ; and be confident that my say- 
ing, that begetting of children makes them not 
slaves to their fathers^ as certainly sets all man- 
kind free, as his affirming the contrary makes 
them all slaves. But that this position, which 
is the foundation of all their doctrine, who 
would have monarchy to be jure divino, may 
have all fair play, let us hear what reasons 
otberis give for it, since our author offers none. '. 
§. 52. The argument, I have heard others 
make use of, to prove that fathers, by begetting 
them, come by an absolute power over their 
children, is this ; that fathers Jiave a power over 
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the liv^ of their children^ beeawe they gave them 
life and being, which is the only proof it .it 
capable of: since there can be no reason, urby 
naturally one man should have anyoliaimor 
pretence of right over that in another, which 
was never his, which he bestowed not, but was 
received from the bounty of another. 1. I an- 
swer, that every one who gives another any 
thiifg, has not always thereby a right to take it 
away again. But, S. They who say the father 
gives life to his children, are so dazzled with 
the thoughts of monarchy, that they do not, 
as they ought, remember God, who is the au- 
thor and giver of life : it is in him alone we 
live, move, and have our being. How can he 
be thought to give life to another, that knows 
not wherein his own life consists ? Philosophers 
are at a loss about it after their most diligent 
enquiries; and anatomists, after their whole 
lives and studies spent in dissections, and dili-> 
gent examining the bodies of men, confess their 
ignorance in the structure and use of many 
parts of man's body, and in that operatioo 
wherein life consists in the whole. And doth 
the rude plough-man, or the more ignorant vo- 
luptuary, frame or fashion such an admirable 
engine as this is, and then put life and sense 
into it? Can any man say, he formed the 
parts that are necessary to the life of his child ? 
or can he suppose himself to give the life, end 
yet not know what subject is fit to receive it, 
nor what actions or organs are necessary for its 
reception or preservation ? 
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§. 63. To give life to that which has yet no 
being, is to frame and make a living creature, 
fashion the parts, and mould and suit them to 
their uses, and having proportioned and fitted 
them together, to put into them a living soul. 
He that could do this might indeed have 
some pretence to destroy his own workman- 
ship.' But is there any one so bold, that dares 
thus far arrogate to himself, the incompreheni- 
sible works of the Almighty ? Who alone did 
at first, atid still continues to make a living 
soul, he aldne can breathe in the breath of life. 
If any o^e' thinks himself an artist at this, let 
him number up the parts of his child's body 
which he hath made, tell me their uses and 
operations, and when the living and rational 
soul began to inhabit this curious structure, 
when sense began, and how this engine, which 
he has framed, thinks and reasons : if he made 
it^ let him, when it is out of order, mend it, at 
least tell wherein the defects lie. *^ Shall he 
'* that made the eye, not see ?** says the Psalm- 
ist, Psalm xciv. 9^ See these men's vanities : 
the structure of that one part is sufficient to con- 
yince us of an all- wise contriver, and he has so 
visible a claim to us as his workmanship, that 
one of the ordinary appellations of God in 
scripture is, God our Maker^ and the Lord our 
Maker. And therefore though our author, fdr 
the magnifying his fatherhood^ be pleased to 
say, Observations^ 149. " That even the power 
which God himself exerciseth over mankind is 
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by right of fatherhood/' yet this fatherhood is 
such an one as utterly excludes all pretence of 
• title in earthly parents ; for he is king^ because 
he is indeed maker of us ail^ which no parents 
can pretend to be of their children. 

§. 54. But had men skill and power to make 
their children, it is not so slight apiece of work- 
manship, that it can be imagined, they could 
make them without designing it. What father 
of a thousand, when he begets a child, thinks 
farther than the satisfying his present appetite ? 
God in his infinite wisdom has put strong de- 
sires of copulation into the constitution of 
men, thereby to continue the race of mankind, 
which he doth most commonly without tlie 
intention, and often against the consent and ^ 
will of the begetter. And indeed those who 
desire and design children, are but the occa- 
sions of their being, and when they design and 
wish to beget them, do little more towards their 
making, than Deucalion and his wife in the 
fable did towards the making of mankind, by 
throwing pebbles over their heads. 

§. 65. But grant that the parents made their 
children, gave them life and being, and that 
hence there followed an absolute power. This 
would give the father but a joint doinini<(Mi 
with the mother over them: for nobody 0an 
deny but that the woman hath an equal share, 
if not the greater, as nourishing the child a 
long time in her own body out of her own 
substance : there it is fashioned, and from her 
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it receives the materials and principles of its 
constitution: and it is so hard to imagine the 
rational soul should presently inhabit the yet 
unformed emhriO) as soon as the father has 
done his part in the act of generation, that if 
it must .be supposed to derive any thing from 
the parents, it must certaialy owe most to the 
mother. But be that as it will, the mother 
cannot be denied an equal share in begetting 
of the child, and so the absolute authority of 
the father will not arise from hence. Our au- 
thor indeed is of another mind; for he says^ 
** We know that God at the creation gave the 
^'sovereignty to the man over the woman, as 
'' being the nobler and principal agent in gene- 
" ration,** Observations^ 172. I remember not 
this in my Bible ; and when the place is brought 
where God at the creation gave the sovereignty 
to man over the woman, and that for this rea^ 
son, because he is the nobler and principal agent 
in generation^ \t will be time enough to consi«> 
der, and answer it. But it is no new thing for 
our author to tell us his own fancies for certain 
and divine truths, though there be often a great 
deal of difference between his and divine reve- 
lations; for God in scripture says, his father and 
his mother that begot him. 

§. 56. They who alledge the practice of man- 
kind, for exposing or selling their children, as 
a proof of their power over them, are with 
Sir Robert happy arguers ; and cannot but 
recommend their ojpinion, by founding it on 
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the modi shameful action, and most unnatural 
murder, human nature is capable of. The 
dens of lions and nurseries of wolves know no 
such druelty as this: these savage inhabitants 
of the desart obey God and nature in being 
tender and careful of their offspring : they will 
hunt, watch, fight, and almost starve for the 
preiservation of their young; never part with 
them; never forsake them, till they are able 
to shift for themselves. And is it the privilege 
of man alone to act more contrary to nature 
than the wild and most untamed part of the 
creation ? .Doth God forbid us under the se- 
verest penalty, that of death, to take away the 
life of any man, a stranger, and upon provoca- 
tion ? and does he permit us to destroy those, 
he has given us the charge of; and by the 
dictates of nature and reason, as well as his 
revealed command, requires us to preserve? 
He has in all the parts of the creation taken a 
peculiar care to propagate and continue the 
several species of creatures, and make the in- 
dividuals act so strongly o this end, that they 
sometimes neglect their own private good for 
it, and seem to forget that general rule, which 
nature teaches all things, of self-preservation ; 
and the preservation of their young, as the 
strongest principle in them, over-rules the con- 
stitution of their particular natures. Thus we 
see, when their young stand in need of it, the 
timorous become valiant, the fierce and savage 
kind^ and the ravenous tender and liberal. 
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§• 67* But if the example of what hath been 
done, be the rule of what ought to be, history 
would have furnished our author with instances 
of this absolute fatherly power in its height and 
perfection, and he might have shewed us in 
jPeric, people that begot children on purpose 
to fatten and eat them. The story is so re« 
markable, that I cannot but set it down in the 
author's words. '^ In some provinces/' says he, 
*' they were so liquorish after man's flesh, that 
^^ they would not have the patience to stay 
'^ till the breath was out of the body, but 
" would suck the blood as it ran from the 
^^ wounds of the dying man ; they had public 
^^ shambles of man's flesh, and their madness 
^' herein was to that degree, that they spared 
'^ not their own children, which they had begot 
^^ on strangers taken in war : for they made 
^* their captives their mistresses, and choicely 
'^ nourished the children they had by them, till 
^^ about thirteen years old they butchered and 
** eat them ; and they served the mothers after 
^^ the same fashion, when they grew past child** 
^^ bearing, and ceased to bring them any more 
^* roasters." Gardlasso de la vega Hist, des 
Yneas de Peru^ 1. i. c. IS. 

§. 58. Thus far can the busy mind of man 
Garry him to a brutality below the level of 
beasts, when he quits his reason, which places 
him almost equal to angels. Nor cad it be 
otherwise in a creature, whose thoughts are 
more than the sands, and wider than the ocean. 
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where fancy and passion must needs run him 
into strange courses, if reason, which is his 
only star and compass, be not that he steers 
by. The imagination is always restless, and 
suggests variety of thoughts, and the will, 
reason being laid aside, is ready for every extra- 
vagant project ; and in this state, he that goes 
farthest out of the way, is thought fittest to 
lead, and is sure of most followers : and when 
fashion hath once established what folly or 
craft began, custom makes it sacred, and it 
will be thought impudence, or madness, to con- 
tradict or question it. He that will impar- 
tially survey the nations of the world, will find 
so much of their religions, governments and 
manners, brought in and continued amongst 
them by these means, that he will have but 
little reverence for the practices which are in 
use and credit amongst men ; and will have 
reason to think, that the woods and forests, 
where the irrational untaught inhabitants keep 
right by following nature, are fitter to give us 
rules, than cities and palaces, where those that 
call themselves civil and rational, go out of 
their way, by the authority of example. If 
precedents are sufficient to establish a rule in 
thi^ case, our author might have found iu holy 
writ children sacrificed by their parents, and 
this amongst the people of God themselves: 
the Psalmist tells us, Psal. cvi. 38. ^^ They shed 
^^ innocent blood, even the blood oftheir sons and 
^^ of their daughters, whom they sacrificed unto 
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^^ the idols of Canaan/' )3ut God judged not 
of this by our author's rule, nor allowed of the 
authority of practice against his righteous law ; 
but as it follows there, '^ the land was polluted 
" with blood ; therefore was the wrath of the 
** Lord kindled against his people, insomuch that 
" he abhorred his own inheritance." The killing 
of their children, though it were fashionable^ 
was charged on them as innocent biood^ and 
so had in the account of God the guilt of 
murder, as the offering them to idols had the 
guilt of idolatry. 

§. 69' Be it then, as Sir Robert says, that 
ancienify it was usual for men to sell and cas' 
irate their children^ Observations, 155. Let it 
Jbe, that they exposed them ; add to it, if you 
please, for this is still greater power, that they 
begat them for their tables, to fat and eat them : 
if this proves a right to do so, we may, by the 
same argument, justify adultery, incest, and 
scxlomy, for there are examples of these too, 
both ancient and modern ; sins which, I sup- 
pose, have their principal aggravation from this, 
that they cross the main intention of nature, 
which willeth the increase of mankind, and 
the continuation of the species in the highest 
perfection, and the distinction of families, with 
the security of the marriage-bed, as necessary 
thereunto. 

§. 60. In confirmation of this natural autho- 
rity of the father, our author brings a ladtie 
proof from the positive conunand of God in 
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scripture ^ his words are, " To confirin the na- 
tural right of regal power, we find in the De- 
calogue, that the law which enjoins obedience 
to kings, is delivered in the teitns, Honour 
** thy father, p. 23. Whereas many confess, 
^ that government only in the abstract, is the 
*• ordinance of God, they are not able to prove 
^^ any such ordinance in the scripture, but only 
** in the fatherly power ; and therefore we find 
^^ the commandment, that enjoins obedience to 
^^'Superiors, given in the terms, Honour thy 
father; so that not only the power and right 
of government, but the form of the power go- 
verning, and the person having the power, are 
** all the ordinances of God. The first father 
** had not only simply power, but power mo- 
'f^ narchical, as he was father immediately from 
'* God,'* Observations^ 254. To the same pur- 
pose, the same law is cited by our author in 
several other places, and just after the same 
fashion ; that is, and mother^ as apocryphal 
words, are always left out ; a great argument 
of our author's ingenuity, and the goodness of 
bis cause, which required in its defender zeal 
to a degree of warmth, able to warp the sacred 
rule of the word of God, to make it comply 
with his present occasion ; a way of proceeding 
not unusual to those, who embrace not truths, 
because reason and revelation offer them, but 
espouse tenets and parties for ends different 
from truth, and then resolve at any rate to' 
defend them; and so do with the words and 
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sense of authors, they would fit to their purpose, 
just as Procrustes did with his guests, lop or 
stretch them, as may best fit them to the size 
of their notions : and they always prove like 
those so served, deformed, lame, and useless. - 

§.6]. For had our author set down this com- 
mand without garbling, as God gave it, and 
joined mother to father, every reader would 
have seen, that it had made directly against 
him; and that it was so far from establisiiing 
the monarchical power of the father ^ that it set 
up the mother equal with him, and enjoined 
nothing but what was due in common, to both 
father and mother: for that is the constant tenor 
of the scripture, " Honour thy father and thy 
** mother,** Exod. xx. " He that smiteth his 
*^ father, or mother, shall surely be put to death,'* 
xxi. 15. " He that curseth his father or mother, 

shall surely be put to death,*' ver. 17. Re- 
peated, Lev. XX. 9. and by our Saviour, Matth. 
XV. 4. " Ye shall fear every man his mother 
" and bis father,** Lev. xix. 3. " If a man have 
" a rebellious son, which will not obey the voice 
** of his father, or the voice of his mother ; then 
^^ shall his father and mother lay hold on him, 
^^ and say. This our son is stubborn and rebel* 
** lious, he will notobey our voice,** Deut. xxi* 
18, 19, 90, 21. " Cursed be he that setteth 
^ light by his father or his mother,** xxviii. 16. 
** My son, hear the instructions of thy father, 
" and forsake not the law of thy mother,** are 
the words of Solotnon^ a king who was not 
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ignorant of what belonged to him as a father 
or a king; and yet he joins father 2ind mother 
together, in all the instruction he gives children 
quite through his book of Proverbs. " Woe 
** unto hinij that sayeth unto his father, What 
" begettest thou ? or to the woman, What hast 
thou brought forth ?'* Isa. xi. ver. 10. " In 
thee have they set light by father or mother,*' 
Ezek. xxviii. S. '^ And it shall come to pass, that 
** when any shall yet prophesy, then his father 
^^ and his mother that begat him, shall say unto 
^^ him, thou shalt not live; and his father and 
^' his mother that begat him, shall thrust him 
" through when he prophesieth,*' Zech. xiii. 3. 
Here not the father only, btit the father and 
mother jointly, had power in this case of life 
and death. Thus ran the law of the Old Tes- 
tament, and in the New they are likewise joined, 
4n the obedience of their children, Eph. vi. 1. 
The rule is. Children^ obey your parents ; and I do 
not remember, that I any where read, Children, 
obey your father^ and no more: the scripture 
joins mother too in that homage^ which is due 
from children; and had there been any text, 
whe|*e the honour or obedience of children had 
been directed to the father alone, it is not likely 
that our author, who pretends to build all upon 
scripture^ would have omitted it : nay, the 
scripture makes the authority of father and 
mother y in respect of those they have begot, so 
equal, that in some places it neglects even the 
priority of order, which is thought due to the 
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father, and the mother is put first, as Lev. xix. 3. 
from which so constantly joining father and 
mother together, as is found quite through the 
scripture, we may conclude that the honour they 
have a title to from their children, is one com- 
mon right belonging so equally to them both, 
that neither can claim it wholly, neither can be 
excluded. 

§• 69. One would wonder then how our au-» 
thor infers from the fifth commandment, that 
all power was originally in the father ; how he 
finds inonarchical power of government settled 
and Jixed hy the commandment^ Honour thy 
father and thy mother. If all the honour due by 
the commandment, be it what it will,^ be the 
only right of the father because he, as our author 
says, fias the sovereignty over the woman^ as being 
the nobler and principaler agent in generation^ 
why did God afterwards all along join themother 
with him, to share in his honour?. can the fa- 
ther, by this sovereignty of his, discharge the 
child from paying this honour to his mother/ 
The scripture gave no such licence to the Jews, 
and' yet there were often breaches wide enough 
betwixt husband and wife, even to divorce and 
separation: and, I think, nobody will say a 
child may withhold honour from his mother, 
or, as the scripture terms it, set light by her^ 
though his father should command him to do 
so; no more than the mother could dispense 
with him for neglecting to honour his father: 
whereby it is plain, that this command of God 
gives the father no sovereignty, no supremacy^ 
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§• 63. I agree with our author that the title 
to this honour is vested in the parents by na- 
ture, and is a right which accrues to them by 
their haviug begotten their children, and God 
by many positive declarations has confirmed 
it to them : I also allow our author's rule, 
thai in grants and gtftsy tftat have their original 
from God and nature^ as the power of the 
father, (let me add and mother, for whom God 
bath joined together, let no man put asunder) 
no inferior power of men can limit, nor make 
any law of prescription against them. Obser- 
vations, 158. So that the mother having, by 
this law of God, a right to honour from her 
children, which is not subject to the will of 
her husband, we see this absolute mo^narchical 
power of the father can neither be founded on 
•it, nor consist with it; and he has a power 
very far from monarchical, very far from that 
absoluteness our author contends; when ano- 
ther has over his subjects the same power he 
hath, and by the same title : and therefore he 
cannot forbear saying himself that he cannot 
see how any man^s children can he free from 
subjection to their parents, p. 12. which, in 
common speech, I think, signifies mother as 
well as father ; or if parents here signifies only 
father, it is the first time I ever yet knew it^ 
to do so, and by such an use of words. one may 
say any thing. 

§. 64. By our author's doctrine, the father, 
having absolute jurisdiction over his children. 
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has atoo the same over their issue; and the 
consequence is good, were it true, that the 
father had such a power : and yet I ask our 
author whether the grandfather, by his sove* 
reign ty, could discharge the grandchild from 
paying to his father the honour due to him 
by the fifth commaQdment. If the grandfather 
hath, by right of fatherhood, sole sovereign 
power in him, and that obedience which is due 
to the supreme magistrate, be commanded in 
these words. Honour thy father , it is certain 
the grandfather might dispense with the grands- 
son's honouring his father, which since it is 
evident in common sense he cannot, it follows 
from hence, that Honour thy father and mother^ 
cannot mean an absolute subjection to a sove-* 
reign power, but something else. The right 
therefore which parents have by nature, and 
which is confirmed to them by the fifth com* 
mandment, cannot be that political dominion 
which our author would derive from it: for 
that being in every civil society supreme some* 
where, can discharge any subject from any 
political obedience to any one of his fellow* 
subjects. But what law of the magistrate can 
give a child liberty, not to honour his father 
and mother? It is an eternal law, annexed 
purely to the relation of parents and children, 
and so contains nothing of the magistrate's 
power in it, nor is subjected to it. 

§. 6d. Our author says, ^^God hath given to a 
'^ father a right or liberty to alien his power over 
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** his children to any other/' Observatiam, 165. 
I doubt whether he can alien wholly the right 
of honour that is due from them ; but be that 
as jt will, this I am sure, he cannot aliens and 
retain the same power. If therefore the ma- 
gistrate's sovereignty be, as our author would 
have it, nothing but the authority of a SU' 
preine father^ p. S3, it is unavoidable, that if 
the magistrate hath all this paternal right, as 
he must have if fatfierhood be the fountain of 
all authority; then the subjects, though fathers, 
can have no power over their children, no right 
to honour from them : for it cannot be all in 
another's hands, and a part remain with the 
parents. So that, according to our author's 
own doctrine. Honour thy father and mother 
cannot possibly be understood of political 
subjection and obedience ; since the laws both 
in the Old and New Testament, that com- 
manded children to honour and obey their 
parents^ were given to such, whose fathers 
were under civil government, and fellow-sub- 
jects with them in political societies ; and to 
have bid them honour and obey their parents^ 
in our author^s sense, had been to bid them be 
subjects to those who had no title to it ; the 
right to obedience from subjects, being all 
vested in another; and instead of teaching 
obedience, this had been to foment sedition, 
by setting up powers that were not. If there* 
fore this command. Honour thy father and 
mother^ concern political dominion, it directly 
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overthrows our author's monarchy ; since it be* 
ing to be paid by every child to his father, even 
in society, every father must necessarily have 
political dominion, and there will be as many 
sovereigns as there are fathers : besides that the 
mother- too hath her title, which 'destroys the 
sovereignty of one supreme monarch. But if 
Honour thy father and mother mean some- 
thing distinct from political power, as necessa- 
rily it must, it is besides our author's business, 
and serves nothing to his purpose. 

§. 66. " The law that enjoins obedience to 
" kings is delivered," says our author, " in the 
terms, Honour thy father, as if all power 
were originally in the father," Observationsj 
S54. and that law is also delivered, say I, in the 
terms. Honour thy mother, as if all power were 
originally in the mother. I appeal whether the 
ai^ument be not as good on one side as the 
other, father and mother being joined all along 
in the Old and New Testament wherever honour 
or obedience is enjoined children. Again our 
author tells us. Observations, 954. ^^ that this 
^^ command^ Honour thy father, gives the right 
'• to govern, and makes the form of government 
** monarchical." To which I answer, that if 
by Honour thy father be meant obedience to the 
political power of the magistrate, it concerns 
not any duty we owe to our natural fathers, 
who are subjects ; because they, by our author's 
doctrine, are divested of all that power, .it be- 
ing placed wholly in the prince, and so being 
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equally subjectt and slaves with tbeir cbildren, 
can have no right, by that title, to any such 
honour or obedienecy as contains in it political 
subjection : if Honour thy father and mother 
signifies the duty we owe our natural parents, 
as by our Saviour's interpretation, Mattb. xv. 
4. and all the other mentioned places, it is 
plain it does, then it cannot concern political 
obedience, but a duty that is owing to persons, 
who have no title to sovereignty, nor any po- 
litical authority as magistrates over subjects* 
For the person of a private father, and a title to 
obedience, due to the supreme magistrate, are 
things inconsistent ; and therefore this com- 
mand, which must necessarily comprehend the 
persons of our natural fathers, must mean a 
doty we owe them distinct from our obedience 
to the magistrate, and from which the most 
absolute power of princes cannot absolve us. 
What this duty is, we shall in its doe place 
examine. 

§, 67* And thus we have at last got through 
all, that in our author looks like an argument for 
that absolute unlimited sovereignty described, 
Sect. 8. which he supposes in Adam ; so that 
mankind ever since have been all born slaves^ 
without any title to freedom. But if crea/eon, 
which gave nothing but a being, made not 
Adam prince of his posterity : if Adam, Gen. i. 
98. was not constituted lord of mankind, nor 
had a private dominion given him exclusive of 
his children^ bat only a right and power over 
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the earth, and inferior creatures in c6mmon 
with the children of men; if also Gen. iii. 16. 
Grod gave not any political power to Adam over 
his wife and children, but only subjected Ere 
to Adam, as a punishment, or foretold the sub* 
jection-'of the weaker sex, in the ordering the 
common concernments of their families, but 
gave not thereby to Adam, as to the husband, 
power of life and death, which necessarily be- 
longs to the magistrate: if fathers by begetting 
their children acquire no such power over 
them ; and if the command. Honour thy father 
and mother^ give it not, but only enjoins a 
duty owing to parents equally, whether sub- 
jects or not, and to the mother as well as the 
father ; if all this be so, as I think, by what 
has been said, is very evident ; then man has a 
natural freedom^ notwithstanding all our author 
confidently says to the contrary ; since all that 
share in the same common nature, faculties 
and powers, are in nature equal, and ought to 
partake in the same common rights and privi- 
leges, till the manifest appointment of God, 
who is Lord over all^ blessed for ever,, can be 
produced to shew any particular person's 
supreniacy ; or a man's own consent subjects 
him to a superior. This is so plain, that our 
author confesses, that Sir John Hat/ward, 
Blackwood and Barclay^ the great vindicators 
of the right of kings^ could not deny it, but 
admit with one consent the natural liberty and 
equality vfmankif^, for a truth unquestionable. 
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And our author hath been so far from producing 
any thing, that may make good his great posi« 
tion that Adam was absolute monarch, and so 
men are not naturally free, that even his own 
proofs make against him ; so that to use his 
own way of arguing, the first erroneous principle 
failing, the whole fabric of this vast engine of 
absolute power and tyranny drops down of itself 
and there needs no more to be said in answer to 
all that he builds upon so false and frail a 
foundationr 

§. 68. But to save others the pains, were 
there any need, he is not sparing himself to 
shew, by his own contradictions, the weak- 
ness of his own doctrine. Adam's absolute 
and sole dominion is that, which he is every 
where full of, and all along builds on, and yet 
he tells us, p. Ig. " that as Adam was lord of 
^' his children, so his children under him had a 
" command and power over their own children.** 
The unlimited and undivided sovereignty of 
Adam's fatherhood, by our author's computa- 
tion, stood but a little while, only during the 
first generation, but as soon as he had grand- 
children. Sir Robert could give but a very ill 
account of it. " Adam, as father of his children,** 
saith he, ^' hath an absolute, unlimited royal 
** power over them, and by virtue thereof over 
" those that they begot, and so to all genera- 
*• tions ;" and yet his children, viz. Cain and 
Seth, have a paternal power over their children at 
the same time ; so that they are at the same time 
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absolute lords, and yet vassals and slaves; 
Adam has all the authority, as grandfather of 
the people, and they have a part of it as fathers 
of a part of them: he is absolute over them 
and their posterity, by having begotten them, 
and yet^they are absolute over their own chil* 
dren by the same title. ^^ No,'' says our author^ 
'^ Adam's children under him had power over 
*^ their own children, but still with subordina- 
^^ tion to the first parent." A good distinction 
that sounds well, and it is pity it signifies nothing, 
nor can it be reconciled with our author's words. 
I readily grant, that supposing Adam's absolute 
power Qvev his posterity, any of his children 
might have from him a delegated, and so a 
subordinate power over a part, or all the rest : 
but that cannot be the power our author speaks 
of here; it is not a power by grant and com- 
mission, but the natural paternal power he 
supposes a father to have over his children. 
For 1. he says, ^' As Adam was lord of his chiU 
^^ dren, so his children under hiin had a power 
*' over their own children :" they were then 
lords over their own children after the same man- 
ner^ and by the same title, that Adam was, i. e. 
by right of generation, by right oi fatherhood. 
3. It is plain he means the natural power of fa- 
thers, because he limits it to be only over their 
own children ; a delegated power has no such li- 
mitation, as only over their own children, it 
might be over others, as well as their own chil- 
dren. S. If it were a delegated power, it must ap- 
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pear in Cfcripture ; but there i$ no ground in 
scripture to affirba, that Adam's children had any 
other power over theirs, than what they natu- 
rally had as fathers. 

§• 69. But that he means here paternal powder 
and no otheri is past doubt, from the inference 
he makes in these words immediately following, 
^^ I see not then how the children of Adam, or of 
^^ any man else^ can be free from subjection to 
^' their parents/' Whereby it appears that the 
power on one side, and the subjection on the 
other, our author here speaks of, is that natural 
poweTy and subjection between parents and chil* 
dren : for that which every pian's children owed, 
could be no other ; and that our author always 
affirms to be absolute and unlimited. This 
natural power of parents over their children, 
Adam had over his posterity, says our author ; 
and this power of parents over their children, 
his children had over theirs in his life-time, says 
our author also; so that Adam, by a natural 
right of father, had an absolute unlimited 
power over all his posterity, and at the sam^ 
time his children had by the same right abso- 
lute unlimited power over theirs. Here then 
are two absolute unlimited powers existing to- 
gether, which I would have any body reconcile 
one to another, or to common sense. For tlie 
salvo he has put in of subordrnuiiony makes it 
more absurd : To have one absolute^ unlimited^ 
nay, unlimitable power, in subordination to 
another, is so manifest a contradiction, that 
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nothing can be more. Adam is absoluie prince 
with the unlimited authority of fatherhood over 
all his posterity ; all his posterity are then 
absolutely bis subjects ; and, as our author 
says, his slaves, children, and grandchildren, 
are equally in this state of subjection and 
slavery; and yet, says our author, the chii* 
dren of Adam have paternal^ i. e. absolute un^ 
hmiied power over their own children: which 
in plain English is, they are slaves and absolute 
princes at the same time, and in the same go- 
vernment; and one part of the subjects have 
an absolute unlimited power over the other by 
the natural right of parentage. 

§. 70. If any one will suppose, in favour of 
our author, that he here meant, that parents, 
who are in subjection themselves to the abso^ 
lute authority of their father, have yet some 
power over their children ; I confess he is 
something nearer the truth : but he will not at 
ail hereby help our author : for he no where 
speaking of the paternal power, but as an 
absolute unlimited authority, cannot be sup« 
posed to understand any thing else here, unless 
he himself had limited it, and shewed how 
far it reached. And that he means here pater* 
nal authority in that large extent, is plain from 
the immediately following words; ** This sub* 
** jection of children being,'* says he, " the 
*• foundation of all regal authority/' p. 12. the 
subjection then that in the former line, he says, 
every man is in to his parents, and consequently 
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what Adam's grand-children were in to their pa** 
rents, was that which was the fountain of aii te* 
gal authority^ i.e. according to our author, a6- 
tolute unlimited authority. And thus Adam's 
children had regal authority ow ex their children, 
whilst they themselves were subjects to their 
father, and fellow-subjects with their children. 
But let him mean as he pleases, it is plain he aU 
lows Adam* 8 children to have paternal power^ 
p. 19. as also all other fathers to have paternal 
power over their children^ Observations, 156. 
From whence one of these two things will 
necessarily follow, that either Adam's children, 
even in his life-time, had, and so all fathers 
have, as he phrases it, p. 12. " by right of father- 
" hood, royal authority over their children," or 
else, that " Adam, by right of fatherhood, had 
" not royal authority." For it cannot be but that 
paternal power does, or does not, give royal au^ 
thority to them that have it : if it does not, then 
Adam could not be sovereign by this title, nor 
any body else ; and then there is an end of all 
our author's politics at once : if it does give 
royal authority^ then every one that has pater^ 
naipowevj has royal authority ; and then by our 
author's patriarchal government,, there will be 
as many kings as there are fathers. 

§. 71. And thus what a monarchy he hath 
set up, let him and hia disciples consider. 
Princes certainly will have great reason to 
thank him for these new politics, which set up 
as many absolute kings in every country as 
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there are fathers of children. And yet who 
can blame our author, for it, it lying unavoid- 
ably in the way of one discoursing upon our 
auth(»r's principles? For having placed an ab- 
solute power in fathers by right of- begetting^ 
he could not easily resolve how much of this 
power belonged to a son over the cliiidren he 
had begotten; and so it fell out to be a hard 
matter to give all the power, as he does, to 
Adam, and yet allow a part in his Iife«time 
to bis children, when they were parents, and 
which, he knew not well how to deny them. 
This makes him so doubtful in his expressions, 
and so uncertain where to place this absolute 
natural power, which he calls fatherhood. 
Sometimes Adam alone has it all, as p. \3. 
Observations^ 244, 245. Sf Pref 

Sometimes /^ar^nfo have it, which word scarce 
8igni6es the father alone, p. 12, 19- 

Sometimes children during their fathers' life- 
time, as p. IS. 

%QmeX\me»^fathen'oi families^ as p. 78, & 79- 

SomeUmes fathers indefinitely. Observations^ 
1 55# - ' • 

Sometimes the heir to Adam, Observatiims^ 

253. 

Sometimes the posterity o/* Adam, 244, 246. 

Sometimes prime father s^ all sons or grand* 
children of Noah, Observations^ 244. 

Sometimes the eldest parents^ p. 12. 

Sometimes all kings^ p. 19- 
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Sometimes all thjst have supreme power, Ob^ 
servatifms^ 945. 

Sometimes heirs to those first progenitors^ 
who were at first the natural parents of the 
whole people J p. 19* 

Sometimes an elective king, p. 93» 

Sometimes those, whether a few or a multi- 
tude, that govern the commonwealth^ ;p. 93. 

Sometimes he that can catch it, an usurper, 
p. 93. Observations, 166, 

.§• .73* Thus this new nothings that is to carry 
with it all power, authority, and gov/ernmeot ; 
this fatherhood, which is to design the person, 
and establish the . throne of wonarchs, whom 
ihe people are to obey, may, according to Sir 
Robert, come into any hands, any how, and so 
by his politics give to democracy royal autho- 
rity, and make an usurper a lawful iprince. 
And if it will do all these fine feats, much 
good do our author and all his followers with 
their omnipotent fatherhood, which can Berve 
for nothing but to unsettle and destroy all -the 
lawful governments in the world,' and to es- 
tablish in their room disorder, tyranny, .and 
usurpation. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Of Fatherhood and Property considered together 
as Fountains of Sovereignty. 

§. 73. In the foregoing chapters we have 
seen what Adam's monarchy was, in our aQ- 
thor*s opinion, and upon what titles he founded 
it. The foundations which he lays the chief 
stress on, as those from which he thinks he may 
derive monarchical power to future princes, 
are two, viz. Fatherhood and property: and 
therefore the way he proposes to remove the ab- 
surdities and inconveniences of the doctrine of 
natural freedom y is, to maintain the natural and 
private dominion of Adam, Observations^ 922. 
Conformable hereunto, he tells us, the " grounds 
" andprinciplesof governmentnecessarilydepend 
*' upon the original of property,*' Observations^ 
108. " The subjection of children to their p^- 
" rents is the fountain of all regal authority,** 
p. 19. " And all power on earth is either de- 
" rived or usurped from the fatherly power, their 
** being no other original to be found of any 
** power whatsoever," Observations^ 158. I will 
not stand here to examine how it can be said 
without a contradiction^ that the first grounds 
and principles of government necessarily depend 
upon the original of property^ and yet, that there 
is no other original of any power whatsoever^ but 
that tf the father : it being hard to understand 
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how there can be no other original but father^ 
hoody and yet that the grounds and principles of 
government depend upon the original of property ; 
property and fatherhood being as far different 
as lord of a manor and father of children. Nor 
do I see how they will either of them agree 
with what our author says, Observations^ 944'. 
of God*s sentence against Eve, Gen. iii. 16. 
That it is the original grant of government: 
so that if that were the original^ government 
had not its original^ by our author's own con- 
fession, either from property or fatherhood : 
and this text, which he brings as a proof of 
Adam's power over Eve, necessarily contradicts 
what he says of the fatherhood^ that it is the 
sole fountain of all power : for if Adam had any 
such regal power over Eve, as our author con- 
tends for, it must be by some other title than 
that of begetting. 

§. 74. But I leave him to reconcile these 
contradictions, as well as many others, which 
may plentifully be found in him by any one, 
who will but read him with a little attention ; 
and shall come now to consider, how these 
two originals of government, Adam*s natural 
and private dominion^ will consist, and serve 
to make out and establish the titles of suc- 
ceeding monarchs, who, as our author obliges 
them, must all derive their power from these 
fountains. Let us then suppose Adam made, 
by God^s donation^ lord and sole proprietor of 
the whole earth, in as large and ample a manner 
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as Sir Robert could wish ; let us suppose him 
also, hy right of fatherhood ^ absolute ruler over 
liis children with an unlimited supremacy ; I 
ask then, upon Adam's death what becomes 
of both his natural and private dominion? and 
I doubt not it will be answered, that they 
descended to his next heir, as our author tells 
us in several places. But this way, it is plain, 
cannot possibly convey both his natural and 
private dominion to the same person : for should 
we allow, that all the property, all the estate 
of the father, ought to descend to the eldest 
son, (which will need some proof to establish 
it) and so he has by that title all the private do^ 
minion of the father, yet the father's natural 
dominion^ the paternal power, cannot descend 
to him by inheritance: for it being a right that 
accrues to a man only by begetting, no man 
can have this natural dominion over any one 
he does not beget; unless it can be supposed, 
that a man can have a right to any thing, with- 
out doing that upon which that right is solely 
founded : for if a father by begetting^ and no 
other title, has natural dominion over his chil- 
dren, he that does not beget them cannot have 
this natural dominion over them ; and therefore 
be it true or false, that our author says, Obserr 
vationSi 166. " That every man that is born, by 
^' bis very birth becomes subject to him that be-^ 
" gets him,*' this necessarily follows, viz. That a 
roan by his birth cannot become a subject to his 
brother, who did not beget him ; unless It can 
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^ supposed that a man by th^ very same title 
cai> cpqie to be under the natural and absolute 
dominion of two different men at once; or it 
be s^Qse to say, that a man by birth is under 
the nqiufral dominion of his father, only because 
^e bjegat him, and a man by birth also is under 
tljip natural dominion of his eldest brother, 
though he did not beget him. 

§. 7^' If then the private dominion of Adam, 
i^ e. bis property in the creatures, descended 
at his death all entirely to his eldest son, bis 
heir; (for, if it did not, there is presently an 
end pf all Sir Robert's monarchy) and bis 
natural dominiqut the dominion a father hw 
pyer his children by begetting them, belonged 
immediately, upon Adam's decease, equally to 
all his sons who had children, by the same 
title their father had it, the sovereignty founded 
upon property^ and the sovereignty founded 
upon fatherhood^ come to be divided ; since 
Cain, as heir, had that or property alone ; 
Seth, and the other sons, that of fatherhood 
equally with him. This is the best that can 
bp made of our author's doctrine, and of the 
two titles, of sovereignty he sets up in Adam : 
QU^ of them will either^ signify nothing ; or, 
if tbey both must stand, they can serve only 
to confound the rights of princes, and disorder 
government in his posterity: for by building 
upoi? two titles to dominion, which cannot 
descend together, and which he allows may 
be sepa^ruted? (for be yields that ^' Adam's chil- 
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*^ dren had their distinct territories by right of 
^^ private dominion/' Observatiom^ 310, p. 40.) 
bo; makes it perpetually, a doubt upon big prin« 
ciples where the sovereignty is, or to whom 
we owe our obedience, since fatherhood and 
properijf are distinct titles, and began presently 
upon Adam's death to be in distinct persons. 
And which then was to give way to the other ? 
§. 76. Let us take the account of it, as he 
himself gives it us. He tells us out of GroHusy 
that '^ Adam's children by donation, assignation, 
^ or some kind of cession before he was dead, had 
** their distinct territories by right of private 
^ dominion ; Abel had his flocks and pastures* 
*' for them : Cain had his fields for Gorn> and the 
" lapd of Nod, where he built him a city/' 
Observations^ 310. Here it is obvious to de- 
mand, which of these two after Adam's death 
was sovereign ? Cain, sa^s our author, p. 19* 
By what title ? ^^ As heir; for heirs to progenia 
'' tor^ who were natural parents of their people, 
^^ are not oi^ly lords of their own children, but 
'' also of their brethren," says our author, p. 19. 
What was Cain heir to ? Not the entire posses- 
sion$^ not all that which Adam had private domi^ 
nion in ; for our author allows that Abel by a 
title derived from his father, had his distinct ier- 
ntory for pasture by right of private dowinion. 
What then Abel had by private dominion^ was 
esE^mpt from Cain's dominion: for be could 
not have private dominion ove^ that which was 
under the private dominion of another; and 
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therefore his sovereignty over his brother is 
gone with this private dominion, and so there 
are presently two sovereigns, and his imaginary 
title of fatherhood is out of doors, and Cain 
is no prince over his brother : or else, if Cain 
retain his sovereignty over Abel, notwithstand- 
ing his private dominion, it will follow, that 
the jftrst grounds and principles of government 
have nothing to do with property, whatever our 
author says to the contrary. It is true, Abel did 
not outlive his father Adaim ; but that makes 
nothing to the argument, which will hold good 
against Sir Robert in Abel*^ issue, or in Seth, 
or any of the posterity of Adam, not descended 
from Cain. 

§. 77. The same inconvenience he runs into 
about the three sons of Noah, who, as he says, 
p. 13. " had the whole world divided amongst 
" them by their father^*' I ask then, in which 
of the three shall we find the establishment of 
regal power after Noah's death ? If in all three, 
as our author there seems to say; then it will 
follow, that regal power is founded in property 
of land, and follows private dominion, and not 
in paternal power, or natural dominion ; and so 
there is an end of paternal power as the 
fountain of regal authority, and the so-much- 
magnified fatherhood quite vanishes. If the 
regal power descended to Shem as eldest, and 
heir to his father, then Noah's division of the 
world hy lot, to his sons, or his ten years sailing 
about the Mediterranean, to appoint each son 
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his party which our author tells of, p. 15. was 
labour lost ; his division of the world to them, 
was to ill, or to no purpose : for his grant to 
Cham and Japhet was little worth, if Shem, 
notwithstanding this grant, as soon as Noah 
was dead, was to be lord over them. Or, if 
this grant of private dominion to them, over 
their assigned territories, were good, here were 
set up two distinct sorts of power, not subordi- 
nate one to the other, with all those inconveni- 
ences which he musters up against the power 
of the people. Observations, 158. which I shall 
set down in his own words, only changing prO'- 
perttf for people. " All power on earth is either 
". derived or usurped from the fatherly power, 
** there being no other original to be found of any 
" power whatsoever : for if there should be 
" granted two sorts of power, without any su- 
" bordination of one to the other, they would be 
" in perpetual strife which should be supreme, for 
*^ two supremes cannot agree: if the fatherly 
"power be supreme, then the power grounded 
" on private dominion must be subordinate, and 
" depend on it ; and if the power grounded on 
""^ property be supreme, then the fatherly power 
^^ must submit to it, and cannot be exercised 
" without the licence of the proprietors, which 
" must quite destroy the frame and course of na- 
" ture.'* This is his own arguing against two dis- 
tinct independent powers, which I have set down 
in his own words, only putting power rising from 
property, {or power of the people ; and when he has 
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answered, wh^t he bim^if>has urged b^re against 
two distinct powers^, we shaUbe better able to 
s^e bp^, with any tolerable sense^ beQan.derii^e 
all regal; aqltibprity from the^ natural anfl private 
dominion of Ad^m^ ftom fatherhood ^n6 prioperty 
together, which are distinct tilled, that do not 
^lw.9ys meet in the same person ; and it is plain, 
by his own confession, presently separated as 
spoil) bP^h ^s Adam* 8 and NoahU death made 
w^ay fprsiiccessioq.: tbopgh our author; frequent* 
ly; if) hjs writings jumbles them together, and 
Oflnits npt)tOim£ikeu3e of either^ where he thinks 
\ti will sound: best to his purpose. But the ab- 
surdities of. this will more fully appear in the 
npx.t. chapter, where we shall examine the ways 
ofj conveyance of tbc^ sovereignty of Adam« to 
princes that were tp reign after him. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Of the Conveyance of Adam's Sovereign Mo- 
narchical Power. 

§• 78. Sir Robert, not having been very hap- 
py in any proof he brings for the sovereign- 
ty of Adam, is not much more fortunate in 
conveying it to future princes, who,^ if his 
politics be true, must all derive their titles 
from that first monarch. The ways he has 
assigned, as they lie scattered up apd down.in 
his writings, I will set down in his own words^: 
in bis preface he tells us. That '^ Afiam, being 
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^' monarch of tb^e whole world, none of his poste- 
*' rity had any right to possess any thing, but by 
^' his grant or permission, or by succession from 
*' him." Here he makes two ways of conveyance 
of any thing Adam stood possessed of; and 
those are grants or suficessiqn. Again he says, 
^y All kings either are, or are to be reputed, the 
^' next heirs to those first progenitors, who wer^Q 
^' at first the natural parents of the whole people." 
p. 19i. '^ There cannot be any multitude of men 
^^ whatsoever, but that in it, considered by itself, 
^^ there is one man amongst them, that in nature 
^^ hath a right to be the king of all the rest, as 
" being the next heir to Adam," ObservatianSf 
963. Here in these places inheritance is the only 
way he allows of conveying monarchical power 
to princes. In other places he tells us, Obserr 
vationSf 155. " All power on earth is either de- 
" rived or usurped from the fatherly power." 
Observations^ 158. " All kings that now are, 
" or ever were, are or were either fathers of their 
" people, or heirs of such fathers, or usurpers of 
'* the right of such fathers," Obseruations^ 953. 
And here he makes inheritance or usurpation the 
only way whereby kings come by this original 
power: but yet he tells qs^ " This, fatherly em- 
" pire, as it was of itself hereditary, so it was. 
^V alienable by patent and seizable by an usurper," 
Observations^ 190. So then here inheritancei, 
grant, or usurpation, will convey it. And l?ist of 
ail, which is most admirable, he tells us, « p. 100. 
'' It skills not which way kings come by their 
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" power, whether by election, donation, succes- 

^^ sion, or by any other means; for it is still the 

" manner of the government by supreme power, 

^* that makes them properly kings, and not the 

" means of obtaining their crowns/' Which I 

think is a full answer to all his whole hypothesis 

and discourse about Adam's royal authority, as 

the fountain from which all princes are to derive 

theirs : and he might have spared the trouble of 

speaking so much as he does, up and down, of 

heirs and inheritance, if to make one properly a 

kingi needs no more but governing by supreme 

poioer, and it matters not by what means he came 

by it, 

§• 79- By this notable way, our author may 
make Oliver as properly king, as any one else he 
could think of : and had he had the happiness 
to live under Massanello^s government, he 
could not by this his own rule have forborn 
to have done homage to him, with O king live 
for ever! since the manner of his government 
by supreme power, made him properly king, 
who was but the day before properly a fisher- 
man. And if Don Quixote had taught his 
squire to govern with . supreme authority, our 
author no doubt could have made a most loyal 
subject in Sancho Pancha's island; and he 
must needs have deserved some preferment in 
such governments, since I think he is the first 
politician, who, pretending to settle government 
upon its true basis, and to establish the thrones 
of lawful princes, ever told the world, That he 
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was " properly a king, whode manner of govern* 
" ment was by supreme power, by what means 
" soever he obtained it :*' which in plain Eng- 
lish is to say, that regal and supreme power is 
properly and truly his, who can by any means 
seize upon it; and if this be to be properly a 
kingj I wonder how he came to think of, or 
where he will find, an usurper. 

§• 80. This is so strange a doctrine, that the 
surprise of it hath made me pass by, without 
their due reflection, the contradictions he runs 
into, by making sometimes inheritance alone^ 
sometimes only grant or inheritance^ sometimes 
only inheniance or usurpation, sometimes all 
these three, and at last election, or any other 
means, added to them, whereby Adam's royal 
authority, that is, his right to supreme rule^ 
could be conveyed down to future kings and 
governors^ so as to give them a title to the 
obedience and subjection of the people. But 
these contradictions lie so open, that the very 
reading of our author's own words will dis- 
cover them to any ordinary understanding; 
and though what I have quoted out of him 
(with abundance more of the same strain and 
coherence which might be found in him) might 
well excuse me from any farther trouble in this 
argument, yet having proposed to myself, to 
examine the main parts of his doctrine, I shall 
a little more particularly consider how inheri-* 
tcmce, grant, usurpation, or election, can any 
way make out government in the world upon 
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his principles; or derive to any one atrght of 
empire from this regal authority of Adam, had it 
been never so tvell proved, that he had been 
absolute monarch, arid lofrd of the whole 
world. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Of Motia¥chy hy Inheritance from Adam* 

§.81. Though it be uever so plailrt, that 
tber^ otyght to be government in the world, 
nay, should all men be of our author's miiid, 
that divilte appointment had ordained it to be 
monarchical; yet, since fnen catinot obey any 
thing, that cannot command ; and ideas Of 
government in the fancy, though never so per- 
fect, though tiever so right, cannot givie laws, 
nor prescribe rules to the actions of men ; it 
would be of no behoof for the settling of order, 
and establishing of government in its exewise 
and Use aoK^ngst men, unless there were a way 
also taught how to know the person, to whom 
it bekwiged to have this power, and exercise 
this dominion over others. It is in vain then 
to talk of s>i«ibjection and obedience without 
telling us whom we are to obey; for wet^ I 
never so fully persuaded that there ought to 
be magistracy and rule in the world ; yet f atti 
nevertheless at liberty still, till it appear^ who 
ia the person that hath right to my obedience ; 
swice, if there be no marks to know him by. 
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and distinguish him that hath Fig4it to rute 
from other men, it may be myself, as weM as 
any other. And therefore, though submission 
to government be every one's 'duty, yet since 
that signifies nothing but submitting to the di^- 
rection and laws of such men as have aulhority 
to command, it is not enough to make a tnaki a 
subject, toconvince him that fhere h^regalptHoer 
in the world ; but there must be ways of de^ 
signing, and knowing the person to whom this 
regal powier of right belongs : and n "man 'Can 
never be obliged in conscience to submit to any 
power, 'unless he can be satisfied who is the 
person who has a right to exercise that power 
over him. If this were not so, there would 
be no distinction between pirates ^nd lawftfl 
princes ; he that has force is ivithout any mote 
ado to be obeyed, and crowns and sceptres 
would become the inheritance only of violence 
and rapine. Men too might as often and as 
innocently change their governors, as they do 
their physicians, if the person cannot be kndWii 
who has a right to direct me, and whose 
prescriptions I am bound to follow. To settle 
therefore men's consciefnces, under ad obliga*- 
tion to obedience, it is necessary that they 
know not only j that there is a power somewhere 
in the woi'ld, but the person who by right is 
viested with this power 'over them. 

§. 83. How successfufl our author has 'becfifi 
in "his attempts^ to set up a m&narchicdi'ab^&hiiis 
p6wer in Adam, the reader may judge by what 
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has been already said ; but were that absolute 
monarchy as clear as our author would desire 
it, as I presume it is the contrary) yet it could 
be of no use to the government of mankind now 
in the world, unless he also make out th^e two 
things. 

Firsts That this power of Adam was not to 
end with him, but was upon his decease con- 
veyed entire to some other person, and so on to 
posterity. 

: Secondly^ That the princes and rulers now 
on earth are possessed of this power of Adam, 
by a right way of conveyance derived to them. 

§• 83. If the first of these fail, the power of 
Adam^ were it never so great, never so certain, 
will signify nothing to the present government 
and soci*eties in the world ; but we must seek 
out some other original of power for the govern- 
ment of politys than this of Adam, or else there 
will be none at all in the world. If the latter 
faiJ, it will destroy the authority of the pre- 
sent governors, and absolve the people from sub- 
jection to them, since they, having no better a 
claim than others to that power, which is alone 
the fountain of all authority, can have no title 
to rule over them. 

§. 84. Our author, having fancied an abso* 
lute sovereignty in Adam, mention^ several 
ways of its conveyance to princes, that were to 
be his successors; but that which he chiefly 
insists on, is that of inheritance^ which occurs 
so often in his several discourses ; and I having 
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in the foregoing chapter quoted several of 
these passages, I shall not need here again to 
repeat them. This sovereignty he erects, as 
has been said, upon a double foundation, viz^ 
that of property^ and that of fatherhood. One 
was the right he was supposed to have in all 
creatures, a right to possess the earth with the 
beasts, and other inferior ranks of things in it, 
for his private use, exclusive of all other men. 
The other was the right he was supposed to 
have, to rule and govern men^ all the rest of 
mankind. 

§• 85. In both these rights, there being sup- 
posed an exclusion of all other men, it must be 
upon some reason peculiar to Adam, that they 
must both be founded. 

That of his property our author supposes to 
arise from God's immediate donation^ Gen. i. 
28. and that of fatherhood from the act of 
begetting: now in all inheritance, if the heir 
succeed not to the reason upon which his 
father's right was founded, he cannot succeed 
to the right which followeth from it. For ex- 
ample, Adam had a right of property in the 
creatures upon the donation and grant of God 
almighty, who was lord and proprietor of them 
all: let this be so as our author tells us, yet 
upon his death his heir can have no title to 
them, no such right of property in them, unless 
the same reason^ viz. God's donation, vested a 
right ill the h^ir too : for if Adam could have 
had no property in, nor use of the creatures, 

H 
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without this positive donation from God, and 
this donation were only personally to Adam, 
his heir could have no right by it ; but upon 
his death it must revert to God, the lord and 
owner again ; for positive grants give no title 
farther than the express words convey it, and 
by which only it is held. And thus, as if our 
author himself contends, that donation, Gen. i. 
28, were made only to Adam personally, his 
heir could not succeed to his property in the 
creatures ; and if it were a donation to any 
but Adam, let it be shewn, that it was to his 
heir in our author's sense, i. e. to one of his 
children, exclusive of all the rest. 

§. 86. But not to follow our author too far 
out of the way, the plain of the case is this. 
God having made man, and planted in him, 
as in all other animals, a strong desire of self- 
preservation ; and furnished the world with 
things fit for food and raiment, iand other 
necessaries of life, subservient to his design, 
that man should live and abide for some time 
upon the face of the earth, and not that so 
curious and wonderful a piece of workmanship, 
by his own negligence, or want of necessaries, 
should perish again, presently after a few 
moments continuance ; God, I say, having 
made man and the world thus, spoke to bite, 
(that is) directed him by his senses and reason, 
as he did the inferior animals by their sense 
and instinct, which were serviceable for his 
subsistence, and given him as the means of his 
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preservation. And therefore I doubt not, but 
before these words were pronounced, Gen. i. 
S8, 29. (if they must be understood literally 
to have been spoken) and without any such 
verbal donation, man had a right to an use of 
the creatures, by the will and grant of God: 
for the desire, strong desire of preserving bis 
life and being, having been planted in him as 
a principle of action by God himself, reaso», 
which was the voice of God inr him, could liot 
but teach him and assure him, that pursuing 
that natural inclination he had to preserve his 
being, he followed the will of his Maker, and 
therefore had a right to make use of those 
creatures, which by his reason or senses he 
could discover would be sepriceable thereunto. 
And thus man's property in the creatures was 
founded upon the right he had to make use of 
those things that were necessary or useful to his 
being. 

§. 87. This being the reason and foundation 
of Adam's property, gave the same title, on the 
same ground, to all his children, not only after 
his death, but in his life-time : so that here was 
«o privilege of his heir above his other chil- 
dren, which could exclude them from an equal 
right to the use of the inferior creatures, for 
the comfortable preservation of their beings, 
w^ich is all the property man hath in them; 
and so Adam's sovereignty built on property^ 
or, as our author calls it, private dominion, 
comes to nothing. Every man had a right to 
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the creatures, by the same title Adam had, viz. 
by the right every one had to take care of, and 
provide for their subsistence : and thus men 
had a right in common, Adam's children in 
common with him. But if any one had began, 
and made himself a property in any particular 
thing, (which how he, or any one else, could 
do, shall be shewn in another place) that thing, 
that possession, if he disposed not otherwise 
of it by his positive grant, descended naturally 
to his children, and they had a right to succeed 
to it, and possess it. 

§. 88. It might reasonably be asked here, 
how come children by this right of possessing, 
before any other^ the properties of their parents 
Upon their decease ? for it being personally the 
parents^ when they die, without actually trans- 
ferring their right to another, why does it not 
return again to the common stock of mankind ? 
It will perhaps be answered, that common 
consent hath disposed of it to their children. 
Common practice^ we see indeed, does so dis- 
pose of it ; but we Cannot say^ that it is the 
common consent of mankind ; for that hath 
never been asked, nor actually given ; and if 
common tacit consent hath established it, it 
would make but a positive, and not a natural 
right of children to inherit the goods of their 
parents: but where the practice is universal, 
it is reasonable to think the cause is natural. 
The ground then I think to be this. The first 
and strongest desire God planted in men, and 
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wrought into the very principles of their nature, 
being that of self-preservation, that is the 
foundation of a right to the creatures for the 
particular support and use of each individual 
person himself. But, next to this, God planted 
in men a strong desire also of propagating their 
kind, and continuing themselves in their pos- 
terity ; and this gives children a title to share 
in the property of their parents, and a right to 
inherit their possessions. Men are not proprie- 
tors of what they have, merely for themselves ; 
their children have a title to part of it, and 
have their kind of right joined with their 
parents, in the possession which comes to be 
wholly theirs, when death, having put an end 
to their parents* use of it, hath taken them from 
their possessions ; and this we call inheritance : 
men being by a like obligation bound to pre- 
serve what they have begotten, as to preserve 
themselves, their issue come to have a right in 
the goods they are possessed of. That children 
have such a right, is plain from the laws of God ; 
and that men are convinced that children have 
such a right, is evident from the law of the 
land ; both which laws require parents to pro- 
vide for their children. 

§. 89. For children being by the course of 
nature, born weak, and unable to provide for 
themselves, they have by the appointment of 
God himself, who hath thus ordered the course 
of nature, a right to be nourished and main- 
tained by their parents ; nay, a right not only 
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to a bare subsistence, but to the conveniences 
and comforts of life, as far as the conditions 
of their parents can afford it. Hence it comes, 
that when their parents leave the world, and 
so the care due to their children ceases, the 
effects of it are to extend as far as possibly 
they can, and the provisions they have made in 
their life^-time, are understood to be intended, 
as nature requires they should, for their chil- 
dren, whom, after themselves, they are bound 
to provide for: though the dying parents, by 
express words, declare nothing about them, 
nature appoints the descent of their property to 
their children, who thus come to have a title, 
and natural right of inheritance to thek fathers' 
goods, which the rest of mankind cannot pre- 
tend to. 

§. 90. Were it not for this right of being 
nourished and maintained by their parents, 
which God and nature has given to children, 
and obliged parents to as a duty, it would be 
reasonable, that the father should inherit the 
estate of the son, and be, preferred in the inhe- 
ritance before his grandchild : for to the grand- 
father there is due a long score of care and 
expences laid out upon the breeding and 
education of his^ son, which one would think 
in justice ought to be paid. But that having 
been done in obedience to the same law, 
wherebv be received nourishment and educa- 
tion from his own parents; this score of 
education, received from a man's father, is paid 
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by taking care, and providing for his own 
children; is paid, I say, as much as is required 
of payment by alteration of property, unless 
present necessity of the parents require a return 
of goods for their necessary support and sub- 
sistence : for we are not now speaking of that 
reverence, acknowledgment, respect and ho- 
nour, that is always due from children to their 
parents; but of possessions and commodities 
of life valuable by money. But though it [be 
incumbent on parents to bring up and provide 
for their children, yet this debt to their children 
does not quite cancel the score due to their 
parents; but only is made by nature preferable 
to it: for the debt a man owes his father, 
t&kes place, and gives the father a right to in- 
herit the son's goods, where, for want of issue^ 
the right of children doth not exclude that 
title. And therefore a man having a right to 
be maintained by his children, where he needs 
it ; and to enjoy also the comforts of life from 
them, when the necessary provision due to 
them and their children will afford it; if his 
son . die without issue, the father has a right 
in nature to possess his goods, and inherit his 
estate, (whatever the municipal laws of some 
countries may absurdly direct otherwise) ; and 
so again his children and their issue from .him; 
or, for want of such, his father and his issue. 
But where no such are to be found, f. e. no 
kindred, there we see the possessions of a 
private man revert to the community, and so 
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in politic societies come into the hands of the 
public magistrate; but in the state of nature 
become again perfectly common, nobody having 
a right to inherit them : nor can any one have a 
property in them, otherwise than in other things 
common by nature ; of which I shall speak in its 
due place. 

§•91- I have been the larger, in shewing 
upon what ground children have a right to suc- 
ceed to the possession of their fathers* pro- 
perties, not only because by it, it will appear^ 
that if Adam had a property (a titular, insigni- 
ficant, useless property; for it could be no 
better, for he was bound to nourish and main- 
tain his children and posterity out of it) in the 
whole earth and its product, yet all his children 
coming to have, by the law of nature, and 
right of inheritance, a joint title, and right of 
property in it after his death, it could convey 
no right of sovereignty to any one of his pos- 
terity over the rest: since every one having a 
right of inheritance to his portion, they might 
enjoy their inheritance, or any part of it in 
common, or share it, or some parts of it, by 
division, as it best liked them. But no one 
could pretend to the whole inheritance, or any 
sovereignty supposed to accompany it ; since 
a right of inheritance gave every one of the 
rest, as- well as any one, a title to share in the 
goods ^ of his father. Not only upon this 
account, I say, have I been so particular in 
e^ainiriipg the reason of children's inheriting 
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the property of their fathers, but also because 
it will give us farther light in the inheritance of 
rule and power^ which in countries where their 
particular municipal laws give the whole pos- 
session of land entirely to the first-born, and 
descent of power has gone so to men by this 
custom, some have been apt to be deceived 
into an opinion, that there was a natural or 
divine right of primogeniture, to both estate 
and power; and that the inheritance of both 
rule over men, and property in things, sprang 
from the same original, and were to descend 
by the same rules. 

§. 92. Property, whose original is from the 
right a man has to use any of the inferior 
creatures, for the subsistence and comfort of 
his life, is for the benefit and sole advantage of 
the proprietor, so that he may even destroy the 
thing, that he has property in by his use of it, 
where need requires: but government being 
for the preservation of every man's right and 
property, by preserving him from the violence 
or injury of others, is for the good of the go- 
verned : for the magistrate's sword being for a 
' terror to evil doers j and by that terror to in- 
force men to observe the positive laws of the 
society, made conformable to the laws of na- 
ture, for the public good, i. e. the good of 
every particular member of that society, as far 
as by common rules it can be provided for; 
the sword is not given- the niagistrate for his 
own good alone. 
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§. 93. Childi^n therefore, as has been shew- 
ed) by the dependance they have on their 
parqntsi for subsistence, have a right of inheri- 
tance to their fathers property, as that which 
belongs to them for their proper good and 
b?boQf, and therefore are fitly termed goods, 
wherein the first-^born has not a sole or pecu- 
liar right by any law of God and nature, the 
younger children having an equal title with 
bioi» founded on that right they all have to 
maintenance, support, and comfort from their 
parents, and on nothing else. But government 
being for the benefit of the governed, and not 
the sole advantage of the governors, (but only 
for their's with the rest, as they make a part of 
that politic body, each of whose parts and 
members are taken care of, and directed in its 
peculiar functions for the good of the whole, 
by the laws of society) cannot be inherited by 
the same title, that children have to the goods 
of their father. The right a son has to be 
maintained and provided with the necessaries 
and conveniences of life out of his father's 
stock, gives him a right to succeed to his 
father's property for his own good; but this 
can give him no right to succeed also to the 
rule^ which his father had over other men. 
AH that a child has right to claim from his 
father is nourishment and education, and the 
things nature furnishes for the support of life: 
but be has no right to demand rule or dominion 
from him : he can subsist and receive from him 
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the portion of good things, and advantages of 
education naturally due to him, without empire 
and dominion. That (if his father hath any) 
was vested in him, for the good and behoof of 
others : and therefore the son cannot claim or 
inherit it by a title, which is founded wholly 
on his own private good and advantage. 

§. 94, We must know how the first ruler, 
from whom any one claims, came by his au« 
thority, upon what ground any one has empire^ 
what his title is to it, before we can know who 
has a right to succeed him in it, and inherit it 
from him : if the agreement and consent of 
men first gave a sceptre into any one's hand, 
or put a crown on his head, that also must 
direct its descent and conveyance ; for the 
same authority, that made the first a lawful 
rulevj must make the second too, and so give 
right of succession : in this case inheritance, 
or primogeniture, can in itself have no pretence 
to it, any farther than that consent, which 
established the form of the government, hath 
so settled the succession. And thus we see, 
the succession of crowns, in several countries, 
places it on different heads, and he comes by 
right of succession to be a prince in one place, 
who would be a subject in another. 

§. 95. If God, by his positive grant and re- 
vealed declaration, first gave rule and dominion 
to any man, he that will claim by that title, 
naust have the same positive grant of God for 
his succession : for if that has not directed the 
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course of its descent and conveyance down to 
others, nobody can succeed to this title of the 
first ruler. Children have no right of inheri- 
tance in this; and primogeniture can lay no 
claim to it, unless God, the author of this 
constitution, hath so ordained it. Thus we 
see, the pretensions of SauTs family, who re- 
ceived his crown from the immediate appoint- 
ment of God, ended with his reign ; and David, 
by the same title that Saul reigned, viz. God's 
appojntment, succeeded in his throne, to tbe^ 
exclusion of Jonathan, and all pretensions of 
paternal inheritance: and if Solomon had a 
right to succeed his father, it must be by some 
other title, than that of primogeniture. A cadet^ 
or sister's son, must have the preference in 
succession, if he has the same title the first law- 
ful prince had: and in dominion that had its 
foundation only in the positive appointment of 
God himself, Benjamin, the youngest, must 
have the inheritance of the crown, if God so 
direct, as well as one of that tribe had the first 
possession. 

§. 96. If paternal right, the act of begetting^ 
give a man rule and dominion, inheritance or 
primogeniture can give no title: for he that 
cannot succeed to his father's title, which was 
begetting, cannot succeed to that power over 
his brethren, which his father had by paternal 
right over them. But of this I shall have oc- 
casion to say more in another place. This is 
plain in the mean time, that any government. 
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whether supposed to be at first founded in 
paternal rights consent of the people^ or the 
podtive appointment of God himself which can 
supersede either of the other, and so begin a 
new government upon a new foundation ; I say^ 
any government began upon either of these, 
can by right of succession come to those only, 
who have the title of him they succeed to: 
power founded on contract can descend only 
to him, who has right by that contract: power 
founded on begetting, he only can have that 
begets; and power founded on the positive 
grant or donation of God, he only can have by 
right of succession, to whom that grant directs 
it. 

§. 97. From what I have said, I think this id 
clear, that a right to the use of the creatures, 
being founded originally in the right a man has 
to subsist and enjoy the conveniences of life ; 
and the natural right children have to inherit 
the goods of their parents, being founded in the 
right they have to the same subsistence and 
commodities of life, out of the stock of their 
parents, who are therefore taught by natural 
love and tenderness to provide for them, as a 
part of themselves ; and all this being only for 
the good of the proprietor, or heir; it can be 
no reason for children's inheriting of rule and 
dominion, which has another original and a 
different end^ Nor can primogeniture have 
any pretence to a right of solely inheriting 
either property or power j as we shall, in its due 
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place, see more fully. It is enough to have 
shewed here, that Adam's property^ or private 
dominion^ could not convey any sovereignty or 
rule to his heir, who not having a right to in- 
herit all his father's possessions, could not 
thereby come to have any sovereignty over his 
brethren : and therefore, if any sovereignty on 
account of his property bad been vested in 
Adam, which in truth there was not, yet it 
would have died with him. 

§, 98. As Adam's sovereignty, if, by virtue 
of being proprietor of the world, he had any 
authority over men, eould not have been in- 
herited by any of his children over the rest, 
because they had the same title to divide the 
inheritance, and every one had a right to a 
portion of his father's possessions; so neither 
could Adam's sovereignty by right of /oMer- 
hood^ if any such he had, descend to any one 
of his children : for it being, in our author's 
account, a right acquired by begetting to rule 
over those he had begotten, it was not a power 
possible to be inherited, because the right being 
consequent to, and built on, an act perfectly 
personal, made that power so too, and impos- 
sible to be inherited : for paternal power, being 
a natural right rising only from the relation of 
father and son, is as impossible to be inherited 
as the relation itself ; and a man may pretend 
as well to inherit the conjugal power the hus- 
band, whose heir he is, bad over his wife, as 
he can to inherit the paternal power of a father 
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over his children: for the power of the husband 
being founded on contract, and the power of 
the father on begetting, he may as well inherit 
the power obtained by the cotijugal cbntr^ct^ 
which was only personal, as he may the pow^t 
obtained by begetting, which could reach fto 
fiSirther than the person of the begetter, unl^^ 
begetting can be a title to power in him that 
does not beget. 

§. 99* Which makes it a reasonable question 
to ask, whether Adam, dying before Eve, his 
heir, (suppose Cain or Seth) should have by 
right of inheriting Ad^m'sfatherhoodj sovereign 
power over Eve his mother: for Ad^m* s father * 
hood being nothing but a right he had to govern 
his children, because he begot them, he that 
inherits Adam's fatherhood, inherits nothings 
even in our author's sense, but the right Adam 
had to govern his children, because he begot 
them : so that the monarchy of the heir would 
not have taken in Eve; or if it did, it being 
nothing but the fatherhood of Adam descended 
by inheritance, the heir must have right to govern 
Eve, because Adam begot her ; for fatherhood 
is nothing else. 

§. 100. Perhaps it will be said with ottir 
author, that a man can alien his power over 
his child ; and what may be transferred by 
compact, tnay be possessed by inheritance, i 
answer, a father cannot alien the power he h&d 
over his child : he may perhaps to some degrees 
forfeit it, but Cannot transfer it; and if any 
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Other man acquire it, it is not by the father's 
grant, but by some act of his own. For ex- 
ample, a father, naturally careless of his child, 
sells or gives him to another man ; and he 
again exposes him ; a third man finding him, 
breeds up, cherishes, and provides for him as 
his own : I think in this case, nobody will 
doubt, but that the greatest part of filial duty 
and subjection was here owing, and to be paid 
to this foster-father ; and if any thing could 
be demanded from the child by either of the 
other^ it could only be due to his natural father, 
who perhaps might have forfeited his right to 
much of that duty comprehended in the com- 
mand. Honour your parents^ but could transfer 
none of it to another. He that purchased, and 
neglected the child, got by his purchase and 
grant of the father, no title to duty or honour 
from the child ; but only he acquired it, who by 
his own authority, performing the office and care 
of a father, to the forlorn and perishing infant, 
made himself, by paternal care, a title to pro- 
portionable degrees of paternal power. This 
will be more easily admitted upon consideration 
of the nature of paternal power, for which I re- 
fer my reader to the second book. 

§. 101. To return to the argument in hand; 
this is evident, That paternal power arising 
only from begetting^ for in that our author 
places it alone, can neither be tranferred nor 
inherited : and he that does not beget, can no 
more have paternal power, which arises from 
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thence, than he can have a right to any thing, 
who performs not the condition, to which only 
it is annexed. If one should ask, by what law 
has a father power over his children ? it will 
be answered, no doubt, by the law of nature, 
which gives such a power over them, to him 
that begets them. If one should ask likewise, 
by what law does our author's heir come by a 
right to inherit? I think it would be answered, 
by the law Of nature too : for I find not that 
our author brings one word of scripture to 
prove the right of such an heir he speaks of. 
Why then the law of nature gives fathers 
paternal power over their children, because 
they did beget them ; and the same law of 
nature gives the same paternal power to the 
heir over his brethren, who did not beget them : 
whence it follows, that either the father has not 
his paternal power by begetting, or else that 
the heir has it not at all; for it is hard to 
understand how the law of nature, which is the 
law of reason, can give the paternal power 
to the father over his children, for the only 
reason of begetting; ^nA to the first-born over 
his brethren without this only reason, i. e. for 
no reason at all : and if the eldest, by the law 
of nature, can inherit this paternal power, 
without the only reason that gives a title to it, 
so may the youngest as well as he, and a 
stranger as well a^ either; for where there is 
no reason for any one, as there is not, but for 
hitn that begets, all have an equal title. I am 

I 
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sure our author offers do reason ; anc) when 
any body does, we shall see whether it will 
hold or no. 

§. 102. In the mean time it is as good sense 
to say^ that by the law of nature a man has 
right to inherit the property of another, becaMsa 
he is of kin to him, and is known to be of his 
blood ; and therefore, by the same law of 
nature, an utter stranger to his blood has right 
to inherit his estate ; as to say that, by the law. 
of nature, he that begets them has paternal 
power over his children^ and therefore, by the 
law of nature, the heir that begets them not, 
has this paternal power over them; or suppos- 
ing the law of the land gave absolute pawei 
over their children, to such only who nursed 
them^ and fed their children themselves, could 
any body pretend, that this law gave any one, 
who did no such thing, absolute power ovec 
those, who were not his children ? 

§. 103» When therefore it can be shewed* 
that conjugal power can belong to him that is 
not an husband, it will also I believe be proved, 
that our author's paternal power^ acquii^ed by 
begetting, may be inherited by a soo ; and that 
a brother, as heir to bis father's power, may 
have paternal power, over his brethren, and 
by the same rule conjugal power too: but till 
then, I think we may rest satisfied, that the 
paternal power of Adam, this sovereign autho* 
rity of fatherhoody were there any such, could 
not descend to, nor be inkerited by, his neXt 
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heir. Fatherly power^ I easily grant our author, 
if it will do him any good, can never be lost, 
because it will be as long in the world as there 
are fathers : but none of them will have Adam's 
paternal power, or derive the1r*s from him ; 
but every one will have his own, by the same 
trtle Adam had his, viz. by begetting^ but not 
by inheritance^ or succession, no more than 
husbands have their conjugal power by inherit 
tance from Adam. And thus we see, as Adam 
had no such property^ no such paternal powevj 
as gave him sowreign jurisdiction over man- 
kind; so likewise his sovereignty built upon 
either of these titles, if he had any such^ could 
m>t have descended to hid heir, but must have 
ended with him. Adatn therefore, as has been 
proved, being neither monarch, nor his imagi^ 
aary monarchy hereditable^ the power which 
is now in the world, is not that which was 
Adam'9^ since all that Adam could have upon 
our au thorns grounds^ either of property or 
fatherhood^ necessarily died with him^ and 
Goufd not be conveyed to posterity by inheri<- 
tance. In the next place we will consider^ 
wliether Adam had any such heir, to inherit 
his power, as our author talks of. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OJ the HeiT to Adam's Monarchical Power. 

§. 104. Our author tells us, Observations, 363* 
** That it is a truth undeniable, that there cannot 
^' be any multitude of men whatsoever, either 
'' great or small, though gathered together from 
'^ the several corners and remotest regions of the 
^^ world, but that in the same multitude, con- 
'^ sidelred by itself, there is one man amongst 
'^ theni) that in nature hath a right to be king of 
'^ all the rest, as being the next heir to Adam^ 
^' and all the other subjects to him : every man 
^' by nature is a king or a subject." And again, 
p. SO. " If Adam himself were still living, and 
^' now ready to die, it is certain that there is one 
^^ man, and but one in the world, who is next 
" heir.** Let this multitude of men be, if our 
author pleases, all the princes upon the earth, 
thiere will then be, by our author's rule, one 
amongst them, that in nature hath a right to be 
king of all the rest, as being the right heir to 
Adam ; an excellent way to establish the thrones 
of princes, and settle the obedience of their 
subjects, by setting up an hundred, or perhaps 
a thousand titles (if there be so many princes 
in the world) against any king now reigning, 
each as good, upon our author's grounds, as his 
who wears the crown. If this right of heir carry 
any weight with it, if it be the ordinance of God, 
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as our author seems to tell us, Observations^ 944* 
must not all be subject to it, from the highest 
to the lowest ? Can those who wear the name of 
princes, without having the right of being heirs 
to Adam, demand obedience from their subjects 
by this title, and not be bound to pay it by the 
same law? Either governments in the world 
are not to be claimed, and held by this title of 
Adam's heir; and then the starting of it is to 
no purpose, the being or not being Adam's heir, 
signifies nothing as to the title of dominion : or 
if it really be, as our author says, the true title 
to government or sovereignty, the first thing to 
be done, is to find out this true heir of Adam, 
seat him in his throne, and then all the kings 
and princes of the world ought to come and 
resign up their crowns and sceptres to him, as 
things that belong no more (o them, than to any 
of their subjects. 

§. 105. For either this right in nature, of 
Adam's heir, to be king over all the race of 
men, (for all together they make one mtdtitude) 
is a right not necessary to the making of a 
lawful king, and so there may be lawful kings 
without it, and then kings' titles and power 
depend not on it ; or else all the kings in the 
world but one are not lawful kings, and so 
have no right to obedience : either this title of 
heir to Adam is that whereby kings hold their 
crowns, and have a right to subjection from 
their subjects, and then one only can have it, 
and the rest being subjects can require no 
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obedience from other men, who are but their 
feliow-subjects ; or else it is not the title whereby 
kings rule, and have a right to obedience from 
their subjects, and then kings are kings without 
it, and this dream of the natural sovereignty of 
Adam^s heir is of no use to obedience and go* 
vernment : for if kings have a right to. dominion, 
and the obedience of their subjects, who are not, 
nor can possibly be, heirs to Adam, what use 
is there of such a title, when we are obliged to 
obey without it ? If kings, who are not heirs to 
Adam^ have no right to sovereignty, we are all 
free, till our author, or any body for him, will 
shew us Adam^s right heir. If there be but one 
.heir of Adam, there can he hut one lawful kii^ 
in the world, and nobody in conscience can be 
oblig^ to obedience till it he resolved who thai 
is ; for it may he any one, who is not known to 
be of a younger house, and all others have equal 
titles. If there be more than one heir of Adam, 
every one is his heir, and so every one has regal 
power: for if two sons can be heirs together, 
then all the sons are equally heirs, and so all 
are heir$, being all sons, or sons' sons of Adam* 
Betwixt these two the right of heir cannot 
stand ; for by it either but one only man, or all 
men are kings. Take which you please, it dis- 
solves the bonds of government and obedience ; 
since, if all men are heirs, they can owe obe- 
dience to nobody ; if only one, nobody can be 
obliged to pay obedience to him, till he be 
known, and his title made out« 
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CHAPTER XL 
Who HEIR? 

§. 106. The great question which in all 
ages has disturbed mankind, and brought on 
them the greatest part of those mischiefs which 
hafve ruined cities, depopulated countries, and 
disordered the peace of the world, has been, 
not whether there be power in the world, nor 
whence it came, but who should have it. The 
settling of this point being of no smaller mo- 
ment than the security of princes, and the 
peace and welfare of their estates and king« 
doms, a reformer of politics, one would thinks 
should lay this sure, and be very clear in it : 
for if this remain disputable, all the rest will be 
to very little purpose ; and the skill used in 
dressing up power with all the splendour and 
temptation absoluteness can add to it, without 
shewing who has a right to have it, will serve 
only to give a greater edge to man's natural 
ambition, which of itself is but too keen. What 
can this do but set men on^ the more eagerly to 
scramble^ and so lay a sure and lasting foun«- 
dation of endless contention and disoixler, 
instead of that peace and tranquillity^ which 
is the business of government, and the end of 
h4iman society ? 

§. 107. This designation of the person our 
author is more than ordinarily obliged to take 
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care of, because he, affirming that the ckssigU" 
ment of civil power is by divine instilutian, hath 
made the conveyance as well a& the power 
itself sacred : so that no consideration, no act 
or art of man, can divert it from that person, 
to whom, by this divine right,' it is assigned ; 
no necessity or contrivance can substitute 
^another person in his room: for if the assign* 
ment of civil power be by divine institution j and 
Adams heif be he to whom it is thus assigned, 
as in the forgoing chapter our author tells us, 
it would he as much sacrilege for any one to 
be king, who was not Adam's heir, as it would 
have been amongst the Jews, for any one to 
have been priest^ who had not been of Aaron* s 
posterity : for not only the priesthood in genial 
being by divine institution^ but the a^ssignmeni 
of it to the sole line and posterity of Aaron^ 
made it impossible to be enjoyed or exercised 
by any one, but those persons who were the 
offspring of ^aron; whose succession therefore 
was carefully observed, and by that the persons 
who had a right to the priesthood certainly 
known, 

§• lOS. Let us see then what care our author 
has taken, to make us know who is this heir^ 
who by divine institution has a right to be king 
over all rneUn The fir&t account of him we meet 
with is, p. 13. in these words: ^' This sub- 
'Ejection of children, being the fountain of all 
*^ regal authority, by the ordination of God him- 
** self; it follows, that civil power, not only in 
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'^ general, is by divine instilution, but even the 
assignment of it, specifically to the eldest pa- 
rents/' Matters of such consequence as this is, 
should be in plain words, as little liable, as might 
be, to doubt or equivocation ; and I think, if 
language be capable of expressing any thing dis- 
tinctly and clearly, that of kindred, and the 
several degrees of nearness of blood, is one. It 
were therefore to be wished, that our author had 
used a little more intelligible expressions here, 
that we might have better known who it is, to 
whom the assignment of civil power is made by 
divine institution ; or at least would have told us 
what he meant by eldest parents : for I believe, 
if land had been assigned or granted to him, 
and the eldest parents of his family, he would 
have tliought it had needed an interpreter; and 
it would scarce have been known to whom it 
next belonged. 

§. 109. In propriety of speech, (and certainly 
propriety of speech is necessary in a discourse 
of this nature) eldest parents signifies either the 
eldest men and women that have had children, 
or those who have longest had issue ; and then 
our author's assertion will be, that those fathers 
and mothers, who have been longest in the 
world, or longest fruitful, have by divine instil 
tution a right to civil power. If there be any 
absurdity in this, our author must answer for 
it: and if his meaning be different from my 
explication, he is to be blamed, that he would 
not speak it plainly. This I am sure, parents 
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cannot signify heirs male, nor Sldest parents an 
infant child : who yet may sometimes be the 
true heir, if there can be but one. And we are 
hereby still as much at a loss, who civil power 
belongs to, notwithstanding this assignment by 
divine institution^ as if there had been no such 
assignment at all, or our author had said no- 
thing of it. This of eldest parents leaving us 
more in the dark, who bv divine institution has 
a right to civil power^ than those who never 
heard any thing at all of heir^ or descent, of 
which our author is so full. And though the 
chief matter of his writing be to teach obedience 
to those, who have a right to it, which he tells 
us is conveyed by descent, yet who those are, 
to whom this right by descent belongs, he 
leaves, like the philosopher's stone in politics, 
out of the reach of any one to discover from 
his writings. 

§• 110. This obscurity cannot be imputed to 
want of language in so great a master of style 
as Sir Robert is, when he is resolved with 
himself what he would say : and therefore, I 
fear, finding how hard it would be to settle 
rules of descent by institution, and how little 
it would be to his purpose, or conduce to the 
clearing and establishing the titles of princes, 
if such rules of descent were settled, he chose 
rather to content himself with doubtful and 
general terms, which might make no ill sound 
in men's ears, who were willing to be pleased 
with them, rather than offer any clear rules of 
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descent of this fatherhaod of Adaui) by which 
men's consciences might be satisfied to whom 
it descended, and know the persons who had 
a right to regal power, and with it to their 
obedience. 

§. HI. How else Is it possible, that laying 
so much stress, as he does, upon descent^ and 
Adatn^s heir^ next heir, true heir, he should 
never tell us what heir means, nor the way to 
know who the next or true heir is } This, I do 
not renumber, he does any where expressly 
handle ; but, where it comes in his way, very 
warily and doubtfully touches; though it be 
so necessary, that without it all discourses of 
government and obedience upon his principles 
would be to no purpose, and fatherly power, 
never so well made out, will be of no use to 
any body. Hence he tells us, Observationsy 
3454. ** That not only the constitution of power 
^^ in general, but the limitation of it to one kind, 
^' (i. e.) monarchy, and the determination of it to 
^^ the individual person and line of Adam, are all 
^^ three ordinances of God ; neither Eve nor her 
^^ children could either limit Adam's power, or 
^' join others with him ; and what was given unto 
^^ Adam was given in his person to his posterity.'* 
Here again our author informs us, that the 
divine ordinance, hath limited the descent of 
Adam's monarchical power. To whom? 7V> 
Adam's line and posterity, says our author. A 
notable limitation, a limitation to all mankind : 
for if our author can find any one amongst 
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mankind, that is not of the line and posteriitf 
of Adam, he may perhaps tell him» who this 
next heir of Adam is : but for us, I despair 
how this /tntito/ion of Adam's empire to his 
Une and posterity/ will help us to find out one 
heir. This limitation indeed of our author 
will save those the labour, who would look for 
bim amongst the race of brutes, if any such 
there were ; but will very little contribute to 
the discovery of one next heir amongst men, 
though it make a short and easy determination 
of the question about the descent of Adam's 
r^al power, by telling us, that the line and 
pbstenty of Adam is to have it, that is, in plain 
English, any one may have it, since there is 
no person living that hath not the title of being 
of the line and posterity of Adam ; and while 
it keeps there, it keeps within our author's 
limitation by God's ordinance. Indeed, p. 19. 
he tells us, that '^ such heirs are not onlyjords 
" of their own children, but of their brethren ;" 
whereby, and by the words following, which 
we shall consider anon, he seenis to insinuate, 
that the eldest son is heir; but he no where, 
that I know, says it in direct words, but by the 
instances of Cain and Jacob, that there follow, 
we may allow this to be so far his opinion 
concerning heirs, that where there are divers 
children, the eldest son has the right to be heir. 
That primogeniture cannot give any title to 
paternal power, we have already shewed. 
That a father may have a natural right to 
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some kind of power over his children, is easily 
granted ; but that an elder brother has so over 
his brethren, remains to be proved : God or 
nature has not any where, that I know, placed 
such jurisdiction in the first-born ; nor can 
reason find any such natural superiority amonis^st 
brethren. The law of Moses gave a double 
portion of the goods and possessions to the 
eldest ; but we find not any where that na- 
turally, or by God* 8 institution^ superiority or 
dominion belonged to him, and the instances 
there brought by our author are but slender 
proofs of a right to civil power and dominion 
in the first-born^ and do rather shew the 
contrary. 

§• 119. His words are in the forecited place: 
" And therefore we find God told Cain of his 
" brother Abel : his desire shall be subject unto 
" thee, and thou shalt rule over him.'* To 
which I answer, 

1. These words of God to Cain, are by many 
interpreters, with great reason, understood in a 
quite different sense than what our author uses 
them in. 

2. Whatever was meant by them, it could 
not bC) that Cain^ as elder, had a natural do-^ 
minion over Abel ; for the words are conditional^ 
If thou dost well: and so personal to Cain : 
and whatever was signified by them, did de^ 
pend on his carriage, and not follow his birth- 
right; and therefore could by no means be 
an establishment of dominion in the first-born 
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in general : for before this Abel had his disiinei 
ierritories hy right of private dominiort^ as oar 
author himself confesses^ Observaiumsi 9TO^ 
which he could not have had to the prejudice 
of the heir's title^ if by divine instiiutioni Caiit 
as heir were to inherit all his father^s dominion. 

3^» If this were intended by Grod as the chat* 
ter of primogeniture, and the grant of dominion 
to elder brothers rp general as such, by right 
of inheritance^ we might expect it should harre 
included all his brethren : for we may weH 
suppose, Adam, from whom the world was to 
be peopled) had by this time^ that these were 
grown up to be men, mofe sons than these 
two : whereas Abel himself is not so much as 
named ; and the words in the original can 
scarce, with any good construction, be applied 
to him. 

4. It is too much to build a doctrine of so 
mighty consequence upon so doubtful and 
obscure a place of scripture, which may be 
well, nay better, understood in a quite dif* 
ferent sense, and so can be but an ill proof) 
being as doubtful as the thing to be proved 
by it{ especially when there is nothing else in 
scripture or reason to be fecmd^ that favours ot 
supports it. 

§, 113. It follows, p, 19. ** Accordingly when 
^^ Jacob bought his brother's birth-right, Isaac 
^^ blessed him thus ; Be lord over thy brethren, 
** and let the sons of thy mother bow before thee.** 
Another instance^ I take it, brought by our 
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author to evince domiqion due to birth-right^ 
and an admirable one it is : for it must be no 
ordinary way of reasoning in a man» that ia 
pleading for the natural power of kings^ and 
against all .compact, to bring for proof of it^ 
an example, where his own account of it founds 
all the right upon compact, and settles empire 
in the younger brother, unless buying and selling 
be no compact; for he tells us, when Jacob 
bought his brother^ 8 birth^right. But passing 
by that, let us consider the history itself^ what 
use our author makes of it, and we shall find 
these following mistakes about it. 

1. That our author reports this, as if Jsaac 
kad given Jacob this blessing, immediately upon 
his purchasing the birth'right; for he szys^ 
when Jacob bought^ Isaac blessed him; which 
is plainly otherwise in the scripture : for it 
appears, there was a distance of time between^ 
and if we will take the story in the order it 
lies, it must be no small distance; all Isaac^s 
sojourning in Gerar, and transactions with 
Abimelech, Gen. xxvi. coming between; Re** 
becca being then beautiful, and consequently 
young; but Isaac, when he blessed Jacobs. was 
old and decrepit ; and Esau also complains of 
Jacob, Gen. xxvii. 36. that two times he had 
supplanted him ; He took away my birth^right^ 
says he, and behold now he hath taken, away my 
blessing; words that, I think, signify distance of 
time and difference of action. 

3. Another mistake of our author'^ is, that 
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be supposes Isaac gave Jacob the blessings and 
bid him be lord over his bretJiren, because he 
bad the birth-right; for our author brings this 
example to prove, that he that has the frirM- 
rights has thereby a right to be lord over his 
brethren. But it is also manifest by the text, 
that Isaac had no consideration of Jacob's 
having bought the birth-right; for when he 
blessed him, he considered him not as Jacob, 
but took him for Esau. Nor did Esau under- 
stand any such connexion between birih^^right 
and the blessing ; for he says, He hath supplant^ 
ed me these two times; he took away my birth* 
rights and behold now he hath taken away my 
blessing: whereas had the blessings vfh\ch was 
to be lord over his brethren^ belonged to the 
birth-right^ Esau could not have complained of 
this second, as a cheat, Jacob having got nothing 
but what Esau had sold him, when he sold him 
bis birth-right^ so that it is plain, dominion, if 
these words signify it, was not understood to be* 
long to the birth-right. 

§• 114. And that in those days of the pa« 
triarchs, dominion was not understood to be 
the right of the heir, but only a greater portion 
of goods, is plain from Gen. xxi. 10. for Sarah, 
taking Isaac to be heir, says, ^' Cast out this 
^' bondwoman and her son, for the son of this 
^^ bondwoman shall not be heir with my son :'' 
whereby could be meant nothing, but that he 
should not have a pretence to an equal share 
^ his father's estate after his death, but should 
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have his portion presently, and be gone. Ac* 
cordingly we read, Gen. xxv. 5, 6. ** That 
'^ Abraham gave all he had unto Isaac, but unto 
'^ the sons of the concubines which Abraham 
^' had, Abraham gave gifts, and sent them away 
^' from Isaac his sou, while he yet lived/' That 
is, Abraham having given portions to all his 
other sons, and sent them away, that which he 
had reserved, being the greatest part of his sub- 
stance, Isaac as heir possessed after his death : 
but by being heir, he had no right to be lard 
over his brethren; for if he had, why should 
Sarah endeavour to rob him of one of his sub' 
jectsy or lessen the number of his slaves^ by 
desiring to have Ishmael sent awc^ ? 

§. 115. Thus, as under the law, the privi- 
It^e of birth^right was nothing but a double 
portion : so we see that before Moses, in the 
patriarchs' time, from whence our author pre* 
tends tQ take his model, there was no know-* 
ledge, no thought, that birth-right gave rule 
or empire^ paternal or kingly authority, to any 
one over his brethen. If this be not plain 
enough in the story of Isaac and Ishmaelf he 
that will look into 1 Chron. v. 12. may read 
these words : ^' Reuben was the first-born ; but 
'^ forasmuch as he defiled his father's bed, his 
" birth-right was given unto the sons of Joseph, 
" the son of Israel : and the genealogy is not to 
^' be reckoned after the birth-right ; for Judah 
'^ prevailed above his brethren, and of him came 
*' the chief ruler; but the birth-right was 
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** Joseph's.** What this biith-nght wais, Jtitsdb 
blessing Joseph, Gren. xlviii. 99. telleth ^os m 
these words : " Moreover I have giv^^i tliee <one 
portion above thy brethren, M^hich L^dok out 
of the band of the Amorite, With May ^word 
" and with my bow.V Whereby it is n^ Umly 
plain, that the birth-rigfat Wd« nothing but a 
double p(»tion; but the te:s:t in Chronictes is 
express a^inst our autbor*6 doctrine, atMi shews 
that dominion was no part of the bhtb-rirght ; 
for it tells us, that Joseph had the bil^th^tight, 
but Jiidah the dominion.. One would think 
our author were very fond of the Very name of 
itr/A^rt^A^ when he brings this instance of 
Jacob and Esau, to prove thatdominioli bekHigs 
to the faeir over hid brethren. 

§. 1 16.. 1. Because it will be biit dni41 ex- 
ample to prove, that dominion by God*& ordi- 
nation belonged to the eldest son, beoause 
Ja^ob the yo4Angest here h^d it, let him come 
by it how be would: for if it pmve any things 
it can only prove, against our author, that the 
amgnment ef dominion to the eldest is not ft^ 
divi^u iftsliiution^ which would then be unalter- 
able : for if : by the law of Go4 or t:rature^ 
absolute power and empire belongs - to the 
eldest son and his heirs, so that they are su- 
preme monarchs, and all the rest of theif 
brethren slaves, our author gives us reason td 
doubt whether the eldest son has a power td 
part with it, to the prejudice of his posterity, 
since he tells us. Observations^ 158. ^^ That in 
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" gWints And gifts that have their original froth 
" God or nature, no inferior po\4rer of man can 
" limit or make any law of prescription against 

§. 117. 2. Because this place, Gen. xxvii. 
29* brought by our authdr, concerns not at all 
thie dominion of one brother over the other, nor 
the subjecStidn of Esau to Jacob: for it is plaih 
iti the hisfory, that Esau was never subject to 
Jacob, but livfed apart itt nibunt Seir, where he 
founded a di^tihct peb^^le and government, 
iand i^s himself prince oviei* them, as much as 
Jacob \<ras in his bWn fkmily. This text, if 
considered, can never be understood of Esau 
himself, or the personal dominion of Jalcob over 
him: fbr the words brethren artd sons of Ihy 
mother^ could not be used literally by Isaic, 
who knew Jacob had bttly one brother; and 
tH^e words atte s6 far frbtti being true iri a 
litei^l B^n&re, or establishing any dbminion in 
Jacob over EsaU, that in ihe ^tory we find the 
itjuite cbtitrary, for Gen, xxxii. Jacob several 
timed calls £lsau lord^ and hini^elf His servant ; 
lind Glen. xxxiii.Ae bowed himself sevek tiines 
to the ground He) EsaU. Whether Esau then 
wkte a subject and vasisal (nay, as our author 
tells usj all subjects are slavies) to Jacob, and 
Jacob his sovereign prince by birth-right, I leave 
the rleader to judge ; and to believe if he can, 
that thiese words of Isaac, "Be lord bver thy 
*• brethren, and let thy mother's sohs bbw dbWn 
*♦• tty thee," confirmed Jabob in ^ ^ov^t^'igtity over 
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Esau, upon the account of the hirth*r%ght he 
had got from him. 

§. 118. He that reads the story of Jacob and 
Esau, will find there was never any jurisdiction 
or authority, that .either of them had over the 
other after their father's death : they lived with 
the friendship and equality of brethren, neither 
hrd^ neither slave to his brother ; but indepen* 
dent each of other, were both heads of their 
distinct families, where they received no laws 
from one another, but lived separately^ and 
were the roots out of which sprang two distinct 
people under two distinct governments. This 
blessing then of Isaac, whereon our author 
would build the dominion of the elder brother, 
signifies no more, but what Rebecca had been 
told from God, Gen* xxv. S3. ^^ Two nations 
*^ are in thy womb, and two manner of people 
shall be separated from thy bowels, and the 
one people shall be stronger than the other 
«^ peo^e, and the elder shall serve the younger; 
^' and so Jacob blessed Judaic'' Gen. xlix. and 
gave him the sceptre and dommton, from whence 
our author might have argued as well, that 
jurisdiction and dominion belongs to the third 
son over his brethren, as well as from this 
blessing of Isaac, that it belonged to Jacob: 
both these places contain only predictions of 
what should long after happen to their poste- 
rities, and not any declaration of the right of 
inheritance to dominion in either. And thus 
we have our author's two great and only argu- 
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ments to prove, Utat heirs are lords over their 
brethren. 

1. Because God tells Cain, Gen. iv. that 
however sin might set upon him, he ought or 
might be master of it : for the most learned in- 
terpreters understood the words of sin, and not 
of Abel, and give so strong reasons for it, that 
nothing can convincingly be inferred from so 
doubtful a text, to our author's purpose. 

9. Because id this of Gren. xxvii. Isaac fore- 
tels that the Israelites, the posterity of Jacob, 
should have dominion over the Edomites, the 
posterity of Esau ; therefore says our author, 
hem are lords of their brethren: I leave any 
one to judge of the conclusion. 

§• 119* And now we see how our author 
has provided for the descending, and convey- 
ance down of Adam's monarchical power, or 
paternal dominion to posterity, by the inhe- 
ritance of his Adr, succeeding to ail hts father^s 
authority,, and becoming upon his death as 
much lord as his father was, not only over his 
own children^ but over his brethren^ and all 
descended' from his father, and so in infinitum. 
But yet who this heir is, he does not once tell 
us ; and all the light we have from him in this 
so fundamental a point, is only, that in his in- 
stance of Jacob, by using the word birth-righiy 
as that which passed from Esau to Jacob, he 
leaves us to guess, that by heir, he means the 
eldest son ; though I do not remember he any 
where mentions expressly the title of the 6rst- 



bp.i^, ^t ^1, along H?£P.^ him^iieU under the 
shelter of the iride^nite term heir. But taj^pg 
i^ to b^ bi^ ^lea^^i^£^, that the.elde^^t i^q. i/s heir, 
(fpc if the eldeat b^ not, the^e will be np prer 
teoce why tl;ie sons s|hpi^ld not l^ 9\l hetr^ 
sjlil^e) and so. by right pf pi:iinogeQiture hj^ 
dominioi;! oy^ his brethren ; thi$ is but one step 
t9wa,^d8 the settJen;i,enli pf su^q^ssipn, antj, th^ 
diiSScultie^ i^^ma^ sffi\\ as p^i^^h afi.ever, till bp 
c^if^ shew, us W/ha i?, Jpea^t by righ^. li»,Wf in all 
those cases ly.h^cb may happf p, ^l\^re, the) pres^^ 
pqsses^o^ batb p^.sop. Xhi« k^ silently pas^sqsi 
oyer, and perhaps w:is^ly top : ft)r whajt c^i^ ^ 
wiser, after one ha# a^r^ae^ th^^fc " the per^Q 
" having that pow^, aa \>r^U ^§ <he poiifrer, ^ 
',*. fpfiijn o(lf goverwnent, is. th^^, pfdinancq of G^d, 
am^ t)y divin.e; institution/* vid, OJ^s^rvatio^, 
35*. p. 13. tjh^n to be careful, not tp ^ta^t a^, 
quesi^ioi^ con,cerping th^ persfpi^ th^ reso^.u^ipA 
w^r^pf will cej;taiM^ l^ead, him, iptp a^ co#^ 
^pn, th^t God and pati^me bath, d^termin^ 
ppthing a^l:^.ut t^im I. Andi ijT onr ai^thor. ca^iM^t 
i^heiJif vfho by rigb»t o.( na^m^, or a ^l^rppsiUv.e 
layH; pf (j^od, ha;3 Xjlek^ ne^t right tp iphenit the 
dopiiniipp pf thic( iv^tur^l monarch he. ha^ h^^ 
a^ such pajijns ^hop^t, wh^i^ h^. d^^d without i^ 
spfl, he ipight h^Y/?. ^areiil faiis p^ins in ^\ytk^ 
res.t, it. Mng more n^^^^ ^r the. settling 
n;i.enV consciences!, ap4 d^ternu^ing. their nubr 
j^tiop, and all^giiano^, to shiew them who by 
original right, spperior and antecedent to the 
will, or any a<;t pf. n^i^p, hath a title to thi3 
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paiermxi jurisdiction^ thao U is to shew* that by 
natuse there was such a juarisdictitm ; it being 
to DO; purpose fos me to know there is such a 
patmmal power^ which I ought, and am dis* 
posed to obey, unless, where there >are many 
pnstend^cs, I. also know the person: that is 
rightfully invested and endowed with it* 

§•. ISO. For the main matter in question 

being concerning the duty of my obediencci and 

the obligation of conscience I am under to pay 

it to him that is o( right my lord aBdiruler^ 1 

must know the person that this righl: of pat«iH 

nal power resides in, and so impowers him to 

claim: obedience from me : for let it be true what 

be«sayii^ p* 13. ^^ That civil power not only in 

^^ general is. by divine institution, but even the 

^^ assignment of it specially to the eldest, pa^ 

"rents;' ■ and Observations^ 954i, " TJiafc not only 

^^ the power, or right of government, but the form 

^^ of the power of governing, and. the person 

"having that power, are all the ordinance of 

" God ;'' yet unless he shew usJn all cases, who 

is this. person ordainedby God^ who is thi8 £ldesi 

parent; all his abstract notions of monarchical 

power will signify just nothing, when they are 

to be reduced to practice, and men are con*^ 

scientiously to pay their obedience: for paternal 

JMrisdiction being not the thing to be obeyedi 

because it cannot command^ but is only that 

which gives one man a right which another 

hath not, and if it come by inheritance, another 

man cannot have, to- command and be obeyed ; 
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it 18 ridiculous to say, I pay obedience to the 
paternal power^ when I obey him, to whom 
paternal power gives no right to my obedience : 
for he can have no divine right to my obedience, 
who cannot shew his divine right to the power 
of ruling over me, as well as that by divine 
right there is such a power in the world. 

§^ 131. And hence not being able to make 
out any prince's title to government, as heir to 
Adam, which therefore is of no use, and had 
been better let alone, he is fain to resolve all 
into present possession, and make civil obe- 
dience as due to an usurper^ as to a lawful 
king ; and thereby the usurper* a title as good. 
His words are, Observations^ %53. and they de- 
serve to be remembered : ^^ If an usurper dis- 
^^ possess the true heir, the subject's obedience to 
^^ the fatherly power must go along, and wait 
" upon God's providence." But 1 shall leave 
his title of usurpers to be examined in its due 
place, and desire my sober reader to consider 
what thanks princes owe such politics as this, 
which can %M^^o^e paternal power {i.e.) a right 
to government in the hands of a Cade^ or a 
Cromwell; and so all obedience being due to 
paternal power, the obedience, of subjects will 
be due to them, by the same right, and upon 
as good grounds, as it is to lawful princes; 
and yet this, as dangerous a doctrine as it is, 
must necessarily follow from making all politi- 
cal power to be nothing else, but Adam's pa- 
ternal power by right and divine institution^ 
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descending from him without being able to shew 
to whom it descended, or who is heir to it. 

§. 12S. To settle government in the world, 
and to lay obligations to obedience on any 
man's conscience, it is necessary (supposing 
with our author that all power be nothing but 
the being possessed of Adam's fatherhood) to 
satisfy him, who has a right to this power^ this 
fatherhood^ when the possessor dies without 
sons to succeed immediately to it, as it was to 
tell him, that upon the death of the father, the 
eldest son had a right to it : for it is still to be 
remembered, that the great question is, (and 
that which our author would be thought to 
contend for, if he did not sometimes forget it) 
what persons have a right to be obeyed, and 
not whether there be a power in the worW, 
which is to be colled paternaly without knowing 
in whom it resides: for so it be a power, i. e. 
right to govern, it matters not, whether it be 
termed paternal or regale natural or acquired ; 
whether you call it supreme fatherhood^ or su* 
preme brotherhood^ will be all one, provided we 
know who has it. 

§. 193. I go on then to ask, whether in the 
inheriting of this paternal power, this supreme 
fatherhood, the grandson by a daughter hath a 
right before a nephew by a brother ? Whether 
the grandson by the eldest son, being an infant, 
before the younger son, a man and able? 
Whether* the daughter before the uncle ? or any 
dther man, descended by a male line? Whether 
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a graadspn by a young daughter, before a 
grand-<^ughter by an, elder daughtei: ? Whether 
tbee^er 8pn by a coojcubine, before, a younger 
sop by a wifi^.? From wbence also wiH aripe 
o^ny q,ijiestioQS qI legitimation, and what in 
nature is the difference betwixt a wife aud 9 
concubine ^ for as to the municipal or positive 
laws of men^ they can signify aothing here. 
\X niay farther be asked, Whether the eldest 
soni*]i>eing a fopU shall inherit this paternal 
pofffer^ before the younger, a wise man ? and 
what degree of- folly it must be that shall ex- 
clifde him?f and who shall be judge of it? 
Whether , >he son oi> a fooh excluded for his 
fplly, before the ^on of his wise brother who 
reigned ? Who h^s the paternal power whilst 
the widow*queen is with child by the deceased 
king, aj[)d no][)ody knows whether it will be a 
son or a daughter ? Whiigh shall be heir of the 
two malcrtwins, who by the dissection, of the 
mother were laid open to the world ? Whether 
a sister by the half blood, before a brother's 
daughter by the whole blood ? 

§. 194. These, and many more such doubts, 
might b^ proposed about the titles of succes- 
sion, and the right of inheritance ; and that not 
as idle sp^culaibions, but such as in history we 
shall find have concerned the inheritance of 
crowns and kingdoms ; and if ours want them, 
we need not go farther for famous examples of 
it, than the other kingdom in this very island, 
whi<;b. having been fully related by the ingenious 
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apd learned author of J^iiHi^mrcha non. Monjar- 
ch(h I u?0d say v.na jbkm;0 ofk TiU aqr author 
l^jl^ (espliY^d 9);l tbjQ doMl^ that may ariae 
ilbout tba nei^t beir^ aad 9he«wed that they are 
pUinly determined by the law of natruire, or the 
re^e^l^dl Uw. of God^ a)l/ bis suppositions, of a 
mfmarchi^al, ajb»fdute^ supreme^ paternal powest 
ia Adaiu, and the de^eot.of tiiat power to hi9. 
hejrs, H^guld Qot;be o( the least use to establish 
the^autho^rity, or kaake put the title^ of any one 
prince np.w on e^nth; but would rather unsettle 
9nd bring all intjo question: for let our author 
tell U9) as» long as he pleases, and let all men 
Mieve il^ tQo* that Adam had a joafema/) and 
l^ln^f^by ^ nponarchica^ power,; that this (the 
opjy> powex in the world) descended to his. Iieire ;; 
^p.d that there is no other power in the world 
bf^t tbi^ : let this be all as clear demonstration^ 
a$t it isi nizpif^st error, yet If it be. not past 
^(^kU M^ Wihom. this patemOfl power descendSy 
£^d \yjho$e Q0]iy it i^) nobody can be under aay 
obHgatioQ pf) obedimce^ unless any one will say^ 
tibat \ api boiA^df tQ, pay obedience to paternal 
pm^ W a, wan who ba^ no. more paternal power^ 
thap I my$jelf>:> which i3. aU one. as to say, i 
obey ^ m^Qv becaus^Q he has- a right to govern ; 
aiMJl i£ I be asked^ W>W/ 1 know he haa a right ta 
govern, I sbouid) answer, it cap not be knowa> 
tbaA he, haS: anyat aU: for that cannot be the 
reason of any ob^PieniQe, which I know, not to be 
sq;, nviiicb leas, can that be a neason of my obe- 
dience, which nobody at all can knonii to beso. 
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§. 1S5. And therefore all this ado about 
Adam's fatherhood^ the greatness of its power, 
and the necessity of its supposal, helps nothing 
to estabh'sh the power of those that govern, or 
to determine the obedience of subjects who 
are to obey, if they cannot tell whom they are 
to obey, or it cannot be known who are to 
govern, and who to obey. In the state the 
world is now, it is irrecoverably ignorant, who 
is Adam's heir. This fatherhood^ this mfmar- 
chical power of Adam, descending to his heirs, 
would be of no more use to the government of 
mankind, than it would be to the quieting of 
men's consciences, or securing their healths, if 
our author had assured them, that Adam had 
a power to forgive sins, or cure diseases, which 
by divine institution descended to his heir^ 
whilst this heir is impossible to be known. 
And should not he do as rationally, who upon 
this assurance of our author went and confessed 
his sins, and expected a good absolution ; or 
took physic with expectation of health, from 
any one who had taken on himself the name of 
priest or physician, or thrust himself into 
those employments, saying, I acquiesce in the 
absolving power descending from Adam, or I 
shall be cured by the medicinal power descend- 
ing from Adam ; as he who says, I submit to 
and obey the paternal power descending from 
Adam, when it is confessed all these powers de- 
scend only to his single heir, and that heir 
is unknown. 
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§. 136. It is true, the civil lawyers have 
pretended to deteroiiae some of these cases 
concern] Dg the succession of princes ; but by 
our author's principles, they have meddled in 
a matter that belongs not to them : for if all 
political power be derived only from Adam^ 
and be to descend only to his successive heirs, 
by the ordinance of God and divine institution^ 
this is a right antecedent and paramount to^ 
government ; and therefore the positive laws of 
men cannot determine that which is itself the 
foundation of all law and government, and is 
to receive its rule only from the law of God 
and nature. And that being silent in the case, 
I am apt to think there is no such right to be 
conveyed this way : I am sure it would be to 
no purpose if there were, and men would be 
more at a loss concerning government, and 
obedience lo governors, than if there were no 
such right ; since by positive laws and compact, 
which divine, institution (if there be any) shuts 
out, all these endless inextricable doubts can 
be safely provided against : but it can never be 
understood, how a divine natural right, and 
that of such moment as is all order and peace 
in the world, should be conveyed down to 
posterity, without any plain, natural, or divine 
rule concerning it. And there would be an 
end of all civil government, if the assignment 
of civil power were by divine institution to the 
heir, and yet by that divine institution the per- 
son of the heir could not be known. This 
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pMtfnml regal poiter being by divine right only 
his^ it leaves no Tooxn fof human prudeiite, or 
conseint, to place it any where else; for if only 
bne nHah hath a diving right to the obedience 6f 
hian'kind, iiobody can claim that bbedietlte, 
but fafe that can ^hew that right; norxan tneh's 
c^nscietiees by any other pretence be obliged to 
it. And thus this doctrine cuts up all goverki- 
ttfeHt by the roots. 

§• 1^7^ Thus we see how our author, layitig 
it fot & sure foundation, that the Very person 
that is to rule, is the ordinance of God, and by 
^ifine in^tutiohj tells Us at large, only th&t 
this person is the heir, but who this heir is, he 
}ebVes lis to guess; and so this divine insittw 
liohy which assigns it to a person whom we 
hiLVt no riile to knoiV, is just as good as ah 
assignment to nobody at all. Blit, whatever 
bUr aiithor does, divine ir^titidion makes rto 
sti'ch ridiculous assignments: nbr can God be 
supposed to make it a sacred law, that one 
certain persoh should have a right to soihe- 
tbiug, and yet nbt give t*Ules to mark out, and 
khbw that person by, of give an A^'r a divine 
right to pow'^r, and yet not point but who that 
hevf \%. It is rather to be thought, that an heir 
hdd no such right by divine insliiution, thati 
that God should give such a right to the heir, 
but yet leave it dpubtftil and undetermintlbie 
Whosubh heir is. 

§• 138. If God had giVen the laUd of Canaan 
to Abraham, and in general terms to some- 



bdAy at\^ hitti, withoiiit MAllttg his fiefed^ 
wfeet^by it taight b^ knoWh who tfc^t some- 
body was-, it ' vt^uld have been as gook! atid 
useAat aM aesigtimettt to detehiiihe tte right 
V(> tbe land bf Canaair, as it wdttld be the de- 
tiermi^ng the right of ttown*, to give ^to^yire 
to Adam and fais !sucee^ive h^^ afMr hiin^ 
without telling who his heir is: for the word 
heir without a rule to knoiv Mvho it is, signifies 
ttO more than somebody, I knbW toot Whoilh. 
God making it a divine institulionj that men 
should not nlarry those Who were hear of kin^ 
thinks it not enough to say, NoM ofyo^ vhall 
approach to amy that is near of kin io him^ to 
vneov^ their nakedness; but moreover, gites 
rules to know who are those near bf kin, fbf^ 
bidden by divine insftitufi&n ; or else that law 
Would have been bf no u^e, it being; to no 
(Mirpose to lay restraint, or giv^ privileges td 
men, ita such general terms, a§ the (lattieulat 
person concerned cannot be known by. But 
Gdd not having atty where said, the ftiext heir 
shall inherit all his fkther*s estate ot dominion, 
We are not to wonder, that be hath no where 
appointed who thai heir should bei fbt-tiev^r 
having intended any suibh thing, never desigtied 
any heir in that sense, we cannot inspect he 
should any where nominate, or appoint any 
person to it, as we might, bad it been otherwise. 
Atid therefore in scripture, though the word 
Artroecur, yet there is no such thing as heir 
in our author's sense, one that was by right of 
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nature to inherit all that his father had, exclu- 
sive of his brethren. Hence Sarah supposes, 
that if Isbmael staid in the house, to share in 
Abraham's estate after his death, this son of 
a bond-woman might be heir with Isaac ; and 
therefore, says she, ^* cast out this bond- woman 
^^ and her son, for the son of this bond- woman 
^^ shall not be heir with my son :" but this caq- 
not excuse our author, who telling us there is; 
in every number of men, one who is right and 
next heir to Adam, ought to have told us what 
the laws of descent are ; but he having been so 
sparing to instruct us by rules, how to know 
who is AaV, let us see in the next place, what 
his history out of scripture, on which he pre* 
tends wholly to build his government, give us in 
this necessary and fundamental point. 

§• 129* Our author, to make good the title 
of his book, p. 13. begins his history of the 
descent of Adam's regal power, p. 13. in these 
words : *' This lordship which Adam by com- 
^^ mand had over the whole world, and by right 
«' descending from him, the patriarchs did enjoy* 
^^ was a large," &c. How does he prove that the 
patriarch by (descent did enjoy it? for ^'dominion 
^^ of life and death," says he, ^^ we find Judah the 
^^ father pronounced sentence of death against 
^' Thamar his daughter-in-law for playing the 
*^ harlot," p. 13. How does this prove that Judah 
bad absolute and sovereign authority ? he pro- 
nounced sentence oj death. The pronouncing 
of sentence of death is not a certain mark of 
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sovereignty, but usually the office of inferior 
magistrates. 'The power of making laws of 
life and death is indeed a mark of sovereignty, 
but pronouncing the sentence according to 
those laws may be done by others^ and there- 
fore this will but ill prove that he had sovereign 
authority : as if one should say, Judge Jefferies 
pronounced sentence of death in the late times, 
therefore Judge Jefferies had sovereign autho- 
rity. But it will be said, Judah did it not by 
commission from another, and therefore did 
it in his own right. Who knows whether he 
had any right at all ? Heat of passion might 
carry him to do that which he had no authority 
to do. Judah had dominion of life and death : 
how does that appear? He exercised it, he 
pronounced sentence of death against Thamar : 
our author thinks it is very good proof, that 
because he did it, therefore he had a right to 
do it: he lay with her also: by the same way 
of proof, he had a right to do that too. If the 
consequence be good from doing to a right 
of doing, Absalom too may be reckoned 
amongst our author's sovereigns, for he pro- 
nounced such a sentence of death against his 
brother Amnon, and much upon a like occasion, 
and had it executed too, if that be sufficient to 
prove a dominion of life and death. 

But allowing this all to be clear demonstra- 
tion of sovereign power, who was it that had 
this lordship hy right descending to him from 
Adam, as large and ample as the absolutest 
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dominion of any monarch? Jodab, says our 
author, Judab, a younger sou of Jacob, bis 
father and elder brethren living ; so that if our 
author's own proof be to be taken, a younger 
brother may, in the life of his father and elder 
brothers, hy right of descent^ ^njoy Adam's 
monarchical poyoer ; and if one so qualified may 
be monarch. by descent, why may not every 
man? If Judah, his father and elder brother 
living, were one of Adam's heirs, I know not 
who can be excluded from this inheritance; all 
men by inheritance may be monarchs as well as 
Judah. 

§. 130. " Touching war, we see that Abraham 
" commanded an army of three hundred and 
*^ eighteen soldiers of his own family, and Esau 
" met his brother Jacob with four hundred men 
" at arms : for matter of peace, Abraham made 
" a league with Abimelech," &c. p. 13. B it 
not possible for a man to have three hundred and 
eighteen men in his family, without being heir 
to Adam? A planter in the We^t Indies has 
more, and might, if he pleased, (who doubts ?) 
muster them up and lead them out against the 
Indians, to seek reparation upon any injury 
received from them; and all this without the 
absolute dominion of a monarchy descending to 
him from Adam. W^ould it not be an ad- 
mirable argument to prove, that all power by 
God's institution descended from Adam by 
inheritance, and that the very person and 
power of this planter were the ordinance of Ood^ 
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because he hod power in his family over ser- 
vants, born in his house, and bought with his 
money ? For this was just Abraham's case ; 
those who were rich in the patriarch's days, 
as in the West Indies now, bought men and 
maid servants; and by their increase, as well 
as purchasing of new, came to have large and 
numerous families, which though they made 
use of in war or peace, can it be thought the 
power they had over them was an inheritarvce 
descended from Adam, when it was the puN 
cliase of their money ? A man's riding in an 
expedition against an enetny, his horse bought 
in a f^iF, would be as good a proof that the 
owner enjoyed ike lordship which AABm hy 
command had over the whole worlds hy right 
of descending tahimj as Abraham's leading out 
the servants of his family is, that th^ patriarchs 
enjoyed this lordship by descent from Adanl': 
since the title to the power, the master had in 
both cases, whether over slaves or horses, was 
only from his purchase ; and the getting a do-f 
minion over any thing by bargain and money, is 
a new way of proving one had it by descent and 
inheritance. 

§. 131. But making war and peace are marks 
of sovereignty. Let it be sd in politic socie- 
ties: may not therefore a man in the West 
Indies, who hath with him ^ns of hi^ own, 
friends, or companions, soldiers under pay, or 
slaves bought with money, or perhaps a band 
made up all of these, make war and peace, if 
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there should be occasion, and ratify the articles 
too with an oathy without being a sovereign, an 
absolute king over those virho went with him ? 
He that says he cannot, must then allow many- 
masters of ships, many private planters, to be 
absolute monarchs, for as much as this they 
have done. War and peace cannot be made 
for politic societies, but by the supreme power 
of such societies; because war and peace, 
giving a different motion to the force of such a 
politic body, none can make war or peace, but 
that which has the direction of the force of the 
whole body, and that in politic societies is only 
the supreme power. In voluntary societies for 
the time, he that has such a power by consent, 
may make war and peace, and so may a single 
man for himself, the state of war not consisting 
in the number of partisans, but the enmity of 
the parties, where they have no superior to 
appeal to. 

§. 139. The actual making of war or peace, 
is no proof of any other power, but only of 
disposing those to exercise or cease acts of 
enmity for whom he makes it ; and this power 
in many cases any one may have without any 
politic supremacy : and therefore the making 
of war or peace will not prove that every one 
that does so is a politic ruler, much less a king ; 
for then commonwealths must be kings too, 
for they do as certainly make war and peace as 
monarchical government. 

§. 133. But granting this a mark of sove- 
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retgnty in Abraham, is it a proof of the descent 
to him of Adam's sovereignty over the whole 
world ? If it be, it will surely be as good a 
proof of the descent of Adam's lordship to 
others too. And then commonwealths, as 
well as Abraham, will be keirs of Adam, for 
they make war and peace, as well as he. If 
you say, that the lordship of Adam doth not by 
right descend to commonwealths, though they 
make war and peace, the same say I of Abra- 
ham, and then there is an end of your argu- 
ment: if you stand to your argument, and say 
those that do make war and peace, as com- 
monwealths do without doubt, do inherit 
Adam's lordship^ there is an end of your mo- 
narchy, unless you will say, that common- 
wealths by descent enjoying Adam's lordship 
are monarchies; and that indeed would be a 
new way of making all the governments in the 
world monarchical. 

§. 134. To give our author the honour of 
this new invention, for I confess it is not I have 
first found it out by tracing his principles, and 
so charged it on him, it is fit my readers know 
that (as absurd as it may seem) he teaches it 
himself, p. 23. where he ingenuously says, " In 
all kingdoms and commonwealths in the world, 
whether the prince be the supreme father of the 
people, or but the true heir to such a father, or 
" come to the crown by usurpation or election, or 
^* whether some few or a multitude govern the 
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'* commonwealth ; yet still the authority that is 
^ in any one, or in many, or in all these, is the 
^^ only right, and natural authority of a supreme 
"father;** which right oi fatherhood^ he often 
tells us, is regal and royal authority ; as particu- 
larly, p. 13. the page immediately preceding this 
instance of Abraham. This regal authority, he 
says, those that govern commonwealths have; 
and if it be true, that regal and royal authority be 
in those that govern commonwealths, it is as 
true that commonwealths are governed by 
kings ; for if regal authority be in him that go- 
verns, he that governs must needs be a king, 
and so all commonwealths are nothing but 
downright monarchies ; and then what need 
any more ado about the matter? The govern- 
ments of the world are as they should be, there 
is nothing but monarchy in it. This, without 
doubt, was the surest way our author could 
have found, to turn all other governments, but 
monarchical, out of the world. 

§. 135. But all this scarce proves Abraham 
to have been a king as heir to Adsim. If by 
inheritance he had been king. Lot, who was 
of the same family, must needs have been his 
subject, by that title, before the servants in hiis 
family; but We see they lived as friends and 
equals, and wheti their herdsmen could not 
agree, there Was no pretence of jurisdiction or 
superiority between them, but they parted by 
consent, Gen. xiii. hence he is called both bv 
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Abraham, and by the text, Abraham's brother^ 
the name of friendship and equality, and not of 
jurisdiction and authority, though he were really 
but his nephew. And if our author knows that 
Abraham was Adam's heir, and a king, it was 
more, it seems, than Abraham himself knew, 
or his servant whom he sent a wooing for his 
son ; for when he sets out the advantages of 
the match, Gen. xxiv. 35. thereby to prevail 
with the young woman and her friends, he 
says, ^' I am Abraham's servant, and the Lord 
^^ hath blessed my master greatly, and he is be- 
^^ come great ; and he hath given him flocks and 
^^ herds, and silver and gold, and men-servants 
^' and maid-servants, and camels and asses : and 
'' Sarah, my master's wife, bare a son to my 
^^ master when she was old, and unto him hath 
*^ he given all he hath/' Can one think that a 
discreet servant that was thus particular to set 
out his master's greatness would have omitted 
the crown Isaac was to have, if he had known 
of any such ? Can it be imagined he should 
have neglected to have told them on such an oc- 
casion as this, that Abraham was a king, a name 
well known at that time, for he had nine of 
them his neighbours, if he or his master had 
thought any such thing, the likeliest matter of 
all the rest, to make his errand successful ? : 

§• 136. But this discovery it seems was re> 
served for our author to make two or three 
thousand years after, and let him enjoy the 
credit of it ; only he should have taken care 
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that some of Adam's land should have de- 
scended to this his heir^ as well as all Adam's 
lordship : for though this lordship which Abra- 
ham, (if we may believe our author) as well as 
the other patriarchs, hy right descended to him 
did enjoy ^ was as large and ample as the abso- 
lutest dominion of any monarch which hath been 
since the creation; yet his estate, his territories, 
his dominions were very narrow and scanty, for 
he had not the possession of a foot of land, till 
he bought a field and a cave of the sons of Heth 
to bury Sarah in. 

§. 137. The instance of Esau joined with 
this of Abraham, to prove that the lordship 
which Adam had over the whole worlds by right 
descending from him^ the patriarchs did enjoy^ 
IS yet more pleasant than the former. Esau 
Tuet his brother Jacob with four hundred men at 
arms: he therefore was a king by right of heir 
to Adam. Four hundred armed men then, 
however got together, are enough to prove him 
that leads them, to be a king and Adam's heir. 
There have been tories in Ireland, (whatever 
there are in other countries) who would have 
thanked our author for so honourable an 
opinion of them, especially if there had been 
nobody near with a better title of five hundred 
armed men, to question their royal authority of 
four hundred. It is a shame for men to trifle 
so, to sav no worse of it, in^so serious an ara:u- 
ment. Here Esau is brought as a proof that 
Adam's lordship, AA^va ^ absolute dominion^ as 
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large as that of any monarchy descended hy right 
to the patriarchs J and in this very chap. p. 19. 
Jacob is brought as an instance of one, that by 
birth'-right was lord over his brethren. So we 
have here two brothers absolute monarchs by 
the same title, and at the same time heirs to 
Adam: the eldest, heir to Adam, because he 
met his brother with four hundred men ; and 
the youngest, heir to Adam by birth-right. 
£sau enjoyed the lordship which Adam had 
over the whole world by right descending to him 
in as large and ample manner^ as the absolutest 
dominion of any monarch; and at the same 
time, Jacob lord over him^ by the right heirs 
have to be lords over their brethren. Risum 
teneatis? I never, I confess, met with any man 
of parts so dexterous as Sir Robert at this way 
of arguing: but it was his misfortune to light 
upon an hypothesis^ that could not be accom- 
inodated to the nature of things, and human 
affairs; his principles could not be made to 
agree with that constitution and order, which 
God had settled in the world, and therefore 
must needs often clash with common sense and 
experience. 

§. 138. In the next section, he tell lis, " This 
" patriarchal power continued not only till the 
" flood, but after it, as the name patriarch doth 
" in part prove.'* The word patriarch doth 
more than in part prove^ that patriarchal power 
continued in the world as long as there were 
patriarchs, for it is necessary that patriarchal 
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power should be whilst there are patriarchs; 
as it is necessary there should be paternal or 
conjugal power whilst there are fathers or 
husbands; but this is but playing with nanaes. 
That which he would fallaciously insinuate is 
the thing in question to be proved, viz. that the 
lordship tchich Adam had oeer the world, the 
supposed absolute universal dominion of Adam 
by right descending from him, the patriarchs 
did et^foy. If he affirms such an absolute 
monarchy continued to the flood, in the world, 
I would be glad to know what records he has 
it from; for I confess I cannot find a word 
of it in my Bible: if by patriarchal power he 
means any thing else, it is nothing to the 
matter in hand. And how the name patriarch 
in some part proves, that those, who are called 
by that name, had absolute monarchical power, 
I confess, I do not see, and therefore I think 
needs no answer till the argument from it be 
made out a little clearer. 

§. 139. " The three sons of Noah had the 
'^ World,*' says our author, " divided amongst 
" them by their father, for of them was the 
" whole world overspread,'* p. 14. The world 
might be overspread by the offspring of Noah's 
sons, though he never divided the world amongst 
them ; for the earth might be replenished with- 
out being divided : so that all our author's 
argument here proves no such division. How- 
ever, I allow it to him, and then ask, the 
world being divided amongst them, which of 
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the three was Adam's heir ? If Adam's lordship, 
Adam's monarchy i, by right descended only to 
the eldest, then the other two could be but his 
subjects^ iiis slaves : if by right it descended to 
all three brothers, by the same right, it will 
descend to all mankind; and then it will be 
impossible what he says, p. 19* that heirs are 
lords of their brethren, should be true; but 
all brothers, and consequently all men, will 
be equal and independent, all heirs to Adam's 
monarchy, and consequently all monarchs too, 
one as much as another. But it will be said, 
Noah their father divided the world amongst 
them; so that our author will allow more to 
Noah, than he will to God Almighty, for 
Observations, 911. he thought it hard, that 
God himself should give the world to Noah 
and bis sons, to the prejudice of Noah's birth- 
right : his words are, " Noah was left sole heir 
" to the world : why should it be thought that 
" God would disinherit him of his^irth-right, 
" and make him, of all men in the world, the 
'^ only tenant in common with his children ?" 
and yet here he thinks it fit that Noah should 
disinherit Shem of his birth-right, and divide 
the world betwixt him and his brethren; so 
that this birth-right, when our author pleases, 
must, and when he pleases must not, be sacred 
and inviolable. 

§. 140. If Noah did divide the world be- 
tween his sons, and his assignment of do- 
minions to them were good, there is an end of 
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divine institution; all our author's discourse 
of Adam's heir, with whatsoever he builds on 
it, is quite out of doors; the natural power of 
kings falls to the ground; and then ih^ form 
of the power governing, and the person having 
that powery will not he (as he says they are. 
Observations^ 25t) the ordinance of God^ but 
they will be ordinances of man : for if the right 
of the heir be the ordinance of God, a divine 
right, no man, father or not father, can alter it : 
if it be not a divine right, it is only human, 
depending on the will of man : and so where 
human institution gives it not, the first-born 
has no right at all above his brethren ; and 
men may put governnient into what hands, and 
under what form, they please. . 

§. 141. He goes on, ^' Most of the ci vilest 
** nations of the earth labour to fetch their ori- 
" ginal from some of the sons, or nephews of 
" Noah,*' p. 14. How many do most of the 
civilest nations amount to ? and who are they ? 1 
fear the Chinese, a yery great and civil people, 
as well as several other people of the East, 
West, North and South, trouble not themselves 
much about this matter. All that believe the 
Bible, which I believe are our author's most 
of 'the civilest nations, must necessarily derive 
themselves from Noah : but for the rest of the 
world, they think little of his sons or nephews. 
But if the heralds and antiquaries of all na- 
tions, for it is these men generally that labour 
to find out the originals of nations, or all the 
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nations themselves, should labour to fetch their 
original from some of the sons or nephews of 
Noah, what would this be to prove, that the 
lordship which Adam had over the whole worlds 
by right descended to the patriarchs ? Whoever, 
nations, or races of men, labour to fetch their 
original from, may be concluded to be thought 
by them^ men of renown, famous to posterity, 
for the greatness of their virtues and actions ; 
but beyond these they look not, nor consider 
who they were heirs to, but look on them as 
such as raised themselves, by their own virtue^ 
to a degree that would give a lustre to those 
who in future ages could pretend to derive 
themselves from them* But if it were Ogyges, 
Hercules, Brama, Tamerlane, Pharamond ; nay, 
if Jupiter and Saturn were the names from 
whence divers races of men, both ancient and 
modern, have laboured to derive their original; 
will that prove, that those men enjoyed the lord- 
ship of Adam, by right descending to them? 
If not, this is but a flourish of our author's 
to mislead his reader, that in itself signifies 
nothing. 

§. 149. To as much purpose is what he tells 
us, p. 15. concerning this division of t)ie world, 
" That some say it was by Lot, and others that 
^^ Noah sailed round the Mediterranean in ten 
^^ years, and divided the world into Asia, Afric 
" and Europe, portions for his three sons." 
America then, it seems, was left to be his that 
could catch it. Why our author takes such 
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pains to prove the division of the viiopld by Ndab 
to his sons, and will not leave out an imagina- 
tion, though no better than a dream, that he can 
find any where to favodr it, is bard to guess, 
since such a division, if it prove any thing, must 
necessarily take away the title of Adam's heir; 
unless three brothers can all together be heirs 
of Adam; and therefore the following words, 
" Howsoever the manner of this division be un- 
" certain, yet it is most certain the division itself 
^ was by families from Noah and his children, 
*' over which the parents were heads and princes,** 
p. 16. if allowed him to be tr^ie, and of any 
force to prove, that all the poWer in the world 
is nothing but the lordship of Adam's descend-' 
inghy right, they will only prove, that the fa* 
thers of the children are all heirs to this lord- 
ship of Adam : for if in those. days Cham and 
Japhet, and other parents, besides the eldest 
son, were heads and princes over their fami* 
lies, and had a right to divide the earth by 
families, what hinders younger brothers, being 
fathers of families, from having the same right B 
If Cham and Japhet were princes by right 
descending to them, notwithstanding clny title 
of heir in their eldest brother, younger brothers 
b^ the same right descending to themf are 
princes now; and so all our author's natural 
power of kings will reach no farther than their 
own children, and no kingdom, by this natural 
right, can be bigger than a family : for either this 
lordship of Adam over the whole world, by right 
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descends only to the eldest son, and then there 
can be but one heir, as our author says, p. 19* 
or else, it by right descends to all the sons 
equally, and then every father of a family will 
have it, . as well as the three sons of Noata : 
take which you will, it destroys the present 
governments and kingdoms, that are now 10 
the world, since whoever has this naiutal 
power of a king, by right descending to him5' 
must have it, either as our author tells us Cain 
had it, and be lord over his brethren, and so 
be alone king of the whole world ; or else, as 
he tells us here, Shem, Cham and Japhet had 
it, three brothers, and so be only prince of his 
own family, and all families independent one 
of another: all the world must be only one 
empire by the right of the next heir, or else 
every family be a distinct government of itself, 
by the lordship of Adam's descending to pa-^ 
rents of families. And to this only tend all 
the proofs he here gives us of the descent of 
Adam's lordship : for continuing his story of 
this descent, he says, 

§. 143. '' In the dispersion of Babel, we must 
^^ certainly find the establishment of royal power, 
'* throughoutthe kingdoms of the world,'' p. 14. 
If you must find it, pray do, and you will help 
us to a new piece of history: but you must 
shew it us before we shall be bound to believe, 
that regal power was established in the worid 
upon your principleis : for, that regal power was 
established in the kingdoms of the worlds I 
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think nobody will dispute; but that there 
should be kingdoms in the world, whose se- 
veral kings enjoyed their crowns, by right de" 
scending to them from Adam, that we think not 
only Apocryphal, but also utterly impossible. 
If our author has no better foundation for his 
monarchy than a supposition of what was done 
at the dispersion of Babel, the monarchy he 
erects thereon, whose top is to reach to heaven 
to unite mankind^ will serve only to divide and 
scatter them as that tower did ; and, instead of 
establishing civil government and order in the 
world, will produce nothing but confusion. 

§. 144. For he tells us, " the nations they were 
^' divided intOy were distinct families, which had 
" fathers for rulersover them; whereby it appears, 
" that even in the confusion, God was careful to 
preserve the fatherly authority, by distributing 
the diversity of languages according to the 
'' diversity of families,'* p. 14. It would have 
been a hard matter for any one but our autho/ 
to have found out so plainly, in the text he here 
brings, that all the nations in that dispersion 
were governed by fathers^ and that God was 
careful to preserve the fatherly authority. The 
words of the text are ; These are the sons of 
Shem after their families^ after their tongues 
in their lands^ after their nations; and the 
same thing is said of Cham and Japhet, after 
an enumeration of their posterities; in all 
which there is not one word said of their go- 
vernors, or forms of government ; of fathers^ 
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or fatherly authority. But our author, who is 
very quick sighted to spy out fatherhood^ 
where nobody else could see any the least 
glimpses of it, tells us positively their rulers 
were fathers^ and God was careful to preserve 
the fatherly authority; and why? Because 
those of the same family spoke the same Ian-> 
guage, and so of necessity in the division kept 
together. Just as if one should argue thus: 
Hannibal in his army, consisting of divers 
nations, kept those of the same language to* 
gether ; therefore fathers were captains of each 
band^ and Hannibal was careful of the fatherly 
authority: or in peopling of Carolina^ the 
English, French, Scotch and Welch that are 
there, plant themselves together, and by them 
the country is divided in their lands after t^ir 
tongues^ after their families j after their nations ; 
therefore care was taken of the fatherly author 
rity: or because, in many parts of America^ 
every little tribe was a distinct people, with a 
different Janguage, one should infer, that there-^ 
fore God was careful to preserve the fatherfy 
authority^ or that therefore their rulers enjoyed 
Adam*s lordship by right descending to them^i 
though we know not who were their governors^' 
nor what their form of government, but only 
that they were divided into little independent 
societies, speaking different languages. 

§. 145. The scripture says not a word of 
their rulers or forms of government, but only 
gives an account, how mankind came to be 

M 
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divided into distinct languages and nations, and 
therefore it is not to argue from the authority 
of scripture, to tell us positively, fathers were 
their rulers^ when the scripture says no such 
thing ; but to set up fd^iicies of one's own brain, 
when we confidently aver matter of fact, where 
records. are utterly silent. Upon a like ground, 
u e. none at all, he. says, ^^ That they were not 
*' confused multitudes without heads and go- 
*^ vernors, and at liberty to choose what gover* 
*^ nore or governments they pleased." 

§. 146. For I demand, when mankind were 
all yet of one language, all congregated: in. the 
plain of Shinar, were they then all under one 
monareh, who enjoyed the lordship of Adam by 
fight descending to him? If they were not, 
tb^re were then no thoughts, it is plain, of 
Adam's Ae«V, no right of government . known 
then upon that title; no care taken^ by God 
or man, of Adam's fatherly authority. If when 
mankind were but one people, dwelt iall. to- 
gether, and. were of one language^ dnd.were 
upon building a city together; and when it 
#86 plain, they could not but know the right 
heir«^ for Shem lived till Isaac's time, a^ long 
while after the division at Babel ; if then, I 
sayy they were not under the monarchical go- 
vernment of Adam's fatherhood, by right de- 
scending to the heir, it is plain there was no 
regaird had to the fatherhood^ no monarchy 
acknowledged due to Adam's heir^ no empire 
of Shem's in Asia, and consequently no such 
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division of the world by Noah, as pur rnithor 
has talked of. As far as we can conclude iany 
thing from scripture in this matter, it seems 
from this place, that if they had any govern- 
ment, it was rather a commonwealth than ail 
absolute monarchy: for the dcripture tells us, 
Oen. xi. The?/ said: it was not a prince com J 
manded the building of this city ahd tower, it 
was not by the command of one monarchy bdt 
by the consultation of many, a free people ; let 
us build us a city: they built it for themselves 
as free-men, not as slaves for theil* lord and 
master: that we be not scattered abroad ; having 
a city once built, aud fixed habitations to 
settle our abodes and families. This was the 
consultation and design of a people, that werd 
at liberty to part asunder, but desired to keep 
in one body, and could not have been ^tbet? 
necessary or likely in men tied together und« 
the government of one monarch,* who if they 
had been, as oiir author tells us, all slaves 
under the absolute dominion of a mdnarcbi 
needed not have taken such care to hindef 
themselves from wandering out of the reibb ctf" 
his dominion. I demand whetheir this be Dbtl 
plainer in scripture: than any thing of Adanii^iBi 
heir or fatherly authority ? 

§.147. But if being, as God says, Geh. xi. 6. 
one people, they had one ruler, one king by 
natural right, absolute and supreme over them, 
vohat care had God to preserve the paternal 
authority of the supreme fatherhood^ if on a 
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sudden he suffer seventy-two (for s6 many our 
author talks of) distinct nations to be erected 
out of it, under distinct governors, and at once 
to withdraw themselves from the obedience of 
their sovereign ? This is to intitle God's care 
hoW) and to what we please. Can it be sense 
to say, that God was careful to preserve the 
fatherly aiUhority in those who had it not? for 
if these were subjects under a supreme prince, 
what authority had they ? Was it an instance of 
Grod's care to preserve the fatherly authority^ 
when he took away the true supreme father-- 
hood of the natural monarch ? Can it be reason 
to say, that God, for the preservation of fatherly 
authority^ lets several new governments with 
their governors start up, who could not all have 
fatherly authority? And is it not as much 
reason to say, that God is careful to destroy 
fatherly authority^ when he suffers one, who is 
in possession of it, to have his government torn 
in pieces, and shared by several of his subjects? 
Would it not be an argument just like this, for 
monarchical government to say, when any mo« 
narchy was shattered to pieces, and divided 
amongst revolted subjects, that God was care- 
ful to preserve monarchical power, by rending 
a settled empire into a multitude of little go<^ 
vernments? If atjy one will say^ that what 
happens in providence to be preserved^ God is 
careful to preserve as a thing therefore to be 
esteemed by men as necessary or useful, it is 
a peculiar propriety of speech^ which every 
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one will not think fit to imitate : but this I am 
sure is impossible to be either proper, or true 
speaking, that Shem, for example, (for he was 
then alive,) should have fatherly authority^ or 
sovereignty by right of fatherhood^ over that 
one people at Babel, and that the next momen^t, 
Shem yet living, seventy-two others should 
have fatherly authority, or sovereignty by right 
of fatherhood, over the same people, divided 
into so many distinct governments : either these 
seventy-two fathers actually were rulers, just 
before the confusion, and then they were not 
one people, but that God himself says they 
were ; or else they were a commonwealth, and 
then where was monarchy ? or else these se- 
venty-two fathers had fatherly authority, biit 
knew it not. Strange! th^t fatherly authority 
should be the only original of government 
amongst men, and yet all mankind not know 
it; and stranger yet, that the confusion of 
tongues should reveal it to them all of a sudden, 
that in an instant these seventy-two should 
know that they had fatherly powei\ and all 
others know that they were to obey it in them, 
and every one know that particular fatherly 
authority to which he was a subject. He that 
can think this arguing from scripture, may from 
thence make out what model of an Utopia will 
best suit with his fancy or interest; and this 
fatherhood, thus disposed of, will justify both 
a prince who claims an universal monarchy, 
and his subjects, who, being fathers of families, 
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shall quH all subjection ta faini, iand canton his 
empire ialo less governments for themselves; 
for it MTitl always remain a doubt in which of 
these the fatherly authority resided, till our 
author resolves us, whether Shem, who was then 
alive^ or these seventy-^two new princes, begin- 
ning so many new empires in his dominions, 
%nd over his subjects, had right to govern, 
since our author tells us, that both one and the 
other had faiherfy^ which is supreme authority, 
and are brought in by him as instances of 
those who did enjoy the lordships of Adam bjf 
right descending to them, which was as large 
and ample as the absolutest dominion of any 
monarchy This af least is unavoidable, that 
if God was careful to preserve the fatherly au^ 
ihoriiyy in the seventy-two new-erected nations j 
it necessarily follows, that he was as careful 
to destroy all pretences of Adam's heir; since 
he took care, and therefore did preserve the 
fatherly authority in so many, at least seventy- 
one, that could not possibly be Adam's heirs, 
when the right heir (if God had ever ordained 
any such inheritance) could not but be known, 
Shem then living, and they being all one 
people. 

§. 148. Nimrod is his next instance of en- 
joying this patriarchal power, p. 16« but I 
know not for what reason our author seems a 
little unkind to him, and says, that he '^ against 
** right enlarged his empire, by seizing violently 
^^ on the rights of other lords of families/' These 
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lords of f&kmlies here w^re called fathers cf 
families, in his account of the disp^rsioa at 
Babel: but it matters not how they' nf^re 
called, so we know who they are; for tbiB 
fatherly authority must be in thetD) either^ ais 
heirs to Adam, and so there could not be 
seventy-two, nor above one at once; or ^Isc 
as natural parents over their children, and s6 
eveiy father will have paternal authoriti/ ovex 
his children by the same right, and in as large 
extent as those seven ty*t wo had, and so* be 
independent princes - over their own offspring. 
Taking his lords of families \tx this latter sense, 
(as it is hard to give those words any othar 
sense in this place) he gives us a very pretty 
account of the original of monarchy, in these 
following words, p. 16. ^^ And in this sens^ be 
^^ may be said to be the author and founder of 
^^ monarchy/' viz. As against right seizing 
violently on the rights of fathers over their chilr 
dren ; which paternal authority^ if it be in 
them, by right of nature, (for else how could 
those seventy. two come by it?) nobody can 
take from them without their own conseDtg; 
and then I desire our author and his friendfit 
to consider, how far th\k will concern other 
princes^ and whether it will not, according to 
his conclusion of that paragraph, resolve M 
regal power of those, whose dominions extend 
beyond their families, either into tyranny and 
usurpation, or election and consent of fathers 
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of families, which will differ very little from con- 
sent of the people. 

§• 149* All his instances, in the next section, 
p. 17. of the twelve dukes of Edom, the nine 
kings in a little corner of Asia in Abraham's 
days, the thirty*one kings in Canaan destroyed 
by Joshua, and the care he takes to prove that 
these were all sovereign princes, and that 
every town in those days had a king, are so 
many direct proofs against hims that it was 
not the lordship of Adam by right descending 
to them, that made kings : for if they had held 
their royalties by that title, either there must 
have been but one sovereign over them all, or 
else every father of a family had been as good 
a prince, and had as good a claipi to royalty, 
as these : for if all the sons of Esau had each 
of them, the younger as well as the eldest, 
the right oi fatherhood^ and so were sovereign 
princes after their father's death, the same right 
had their sons after them, and so on to all 
posterity; which will limit all the natural 
power of fatherhood, only to be over the issue 
of their own bodies, and their descendants; 
which power of fatherhood dies with the head 
of each family, and makes way for the like 
power of fatherhood to take place in each 
of his sons over their respective posterities: 
whereby the power of fatherhood will be pre- 
served indeed, and is intelligible, but will not 
be at all to our author's purpose. None of 
the instances he brings are proofs of any power 
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they had, as heirs of Adam's paternal authority 
by the title of his fatherhood descending to 
them ; no, nor of any power they had by virtue 
of their own : for XA2im* % faiherhood being over 
all mankind, it could descend but to one at 
once, and from him to his right heir only, and 
so there could by that title be but one king in 
the world at a time : and by right of father- 
hood, not descending from Adam, it must: be 
only as they themselves were fathers, and so 
could be osrer none but their own posterity. 
So that if those twelve dukes of Edom ; if 
Abraham and the nine kings his neighbours; 
if Jacob and Esau, and the thirty-one kings in 
Canaan, the seventy-two kings mutilated by 
Adonibeseck, the thirty-two kings that came to 
Benhadad, the seventy kings of Greece making 
war at Troy, were, as our author contends, all 
of them sovereign princes; it is evident that 
kings derived their power from some other 
original than fatherhood^ since some of ihese 
had power over more than their own posterity; 
and it is demonstration, they could not be all 
heirs to Adam ; for I challenge any man to 
make any pretence to power by right of father^ 
hood J either intelligible or possible in any one, 
otherwise than either as Adam's heir, or as 
progenitor over his own descendants, naturally 
sprung from him. And if our author could 
shew that any one of these princes, of which 
he gives us here so large a catalogue, had his 
authority by either of these titles, I tbinH I 
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migfat yield hiia die cause ; though if is mani- 
fest they are all impertinent, and directly 
contrary to what he brings them to prove, viz. 
That the lordship wMck Adsm had over the world 
hy right descended to the patriarchs. 

§. 150. Having told us, p. 16. '' That the 
^^ patriarchal government continued in Abraham, 
^^ Isaac, and Jacob, until the Egyptian bondage,'' 
p. 17. he tells us, *^ By manifest footsteps we may 
trace this paternal government unto the Israel- 
ites coming into Egypt, where the exercise of 
*^ supreme patriarchal government was intermit- 
'' ted, becausetheywere in subjection to a strong* 
** er prince.'* What these footsteps are of pater- 
nal government, in our author's sense, L e. of 
absolute monarchical power descending from 
Adam, and exercised by right of fatherhood^ 
we have seen, that is for 9990 years no foot- 
steps at all ; since in all that time he cannot 
produce any one example of any person who 
claimed or exercised regal authority by right 
oi fatherhood ; or shew any one who being a 
king was Adam's heir: all that his proofs 
amount to, is only this, that there were fethers, 
patriarchs and kings, in that age of the world; 
but that the fathers and patriarchs had any 
absolute arbitrary power, or by what titles 
those kings had theirs, and of what extent it 
was, the scripture is wholly silent ; it is mani- 
fest by right oi fatherhood they neither did, 
nor could claim any title to dominion and 
empire. 
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§; t dl> To say, thiit ^^ tbeexereise of supreme 
'^ patriarchal govertitnent was intermitted, be- 
'^ cause they were in subjection to a stronger 
^* prince,*' proves nothing but what 1 before 
suspected, viz. That patriarchal jurisdieiian or 
goverfmunt is a fallacious expression, and does 
not in our author signify (what he would yet 
insinuate by it) paternal and regal power^ sUch 
an absolute sovereignty as he supposes was in 
Adam. 

§. 169. For bow can he say thBt pairiarehal 
jurisdiction vsas intermitted in Egypt^ where 
there was a king, under whose regal govern- 
ment' the Israelites were, i( patriarchal wer^ 
absolute monarchical jwrisdiction ? And if it were 
not, but something else, why does he make 
such ado about a power not in question, and 
nothing to the purpose ? The exercise of patri^ 
archal jurisdiction, if patriarchal be regain was 
not intermitted whilst the Israelites were in 
£gypt. It is true, the exercise of regal power 
was not then in the hands of any of the pro* 
mised seed of Abraham, nor before neither that 
I know; but what is that to the intermission 
of r^al autkorittfy as descending from Adam; 
unless our author will have it, that this chosen 
line of Abraham had the right of inheritance to 
Adam's lordship ? and then to what purpose 
are his instances of the seventytwo rulers, in 
whom the fatherly authority was preserved in 
the confusion at Babel ? Why docs he bring 
the twelve princes sons of Ishmael, and the 
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dukes of Edom, and join them with Abraham, 
Isaao and Jacob, as examples of the exercise 
of true patriarchal gavemmeniy if the exercise 
of patriarchal jurisdiction were intermitted in 
the world, whenever the heirs of Jacob had not 
supreme power? I fear^ supreme patriarchal 
jurisdiction was not only intermitted^ but from 
the time of the Egyptian bondage quite lost in 
the world, since it will be hard to find, from 
that time downwards, any one who exercised 
it as w inheritance descending to him from 
the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. I 
imagined monarchical government would have 
served his turn in the hands of Pharaoh, or 
any body. But one cannot easily discover in 
all places what his discourse tends to, as par* 
ticularly in this place it is not obvious to 
guess what he drives at, when he says, the 
exercise of supreme patriarchal jurisdiction in 
Egypt, or how this serves to make out the de- 
scent of Adam's lordship to the patriarchs, or 
any body else. 

§. 153. For I thought he had been giving us 
out of scripture, proofs and examples of mo- 
narchical government, founded on paternal au- 
thority, descending from Adam ; and not an 
history of the Jews : amongst whom yet we 
find no kings, till many years after they were 
a people : and when kings were their rulers, 
there is not the least mention or room for a 
pretence that they were heirs to Adam, or 
kings by paternal authority. I ei^pected, talk-* 
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ing so much as he does of scripture, that he 
would have produced thence a series of ino«> 
narcbs, whose titles were clear to Adam^s 
fatherhood^ and who, as heirs to him, owned 
and exercised paternal jurisdiction ofver tbeif 
subjects^ and that this was the true patriarchi-^ 
cal government; whereas he neither proves, 
that the patriarchs were kings; nor that either' 
kings or patriarchs were heirs to Adam, or so 
much as pretended to it: and one may as well 
prove, that the patriarchs were all absolute 
monarchs ; that the power both of patriardbs 
and kings was only paternal; and that this 
power descended to them from Adam: I say 
all these propositions may be as well proved 
by a confused account of a multitude of little 
kings in the West-Indies, out of Ferdinando 
Soto, or any of our late histories of the Nor- 
thern America, or by our author's seventy 
kings of Greece, out of Homer, as by any thing 
^he brings out of scripture, in that multitude of 
kings he has reckoned up< 

§•154. And methinks he should have let 
Homer and his wars of Troy alone, since his 
great zeal to truth or monarchy carried him to 
such a pitch of transport against philosophers 
and poets^ that he tells us in his preface, that 
there ^^ are too many in these days, who please 
^^ themselves in running after the opinions of phi- 
*< losophers and poets, to find out such an origi- 
'^ nal of government, as might promise them some 
^^ title to liberty, to the great scandal of Christi- 
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^^ anity^ and bringing in of atheism/' And yet 
these heathens, philosopher Aristotle, and poet 
Homer, are not rejected by our zealous Chris*^ 
tian politician^ whenever they offer aay thing 
that seems to serve his turn; whetber/k> the 
great scandal of Christianity and bringing m 
ofatheism^ let him look. This I cannot but 
observe) in authors who it is visible write not 
lor truth, how ready zeal for interest and party 
is to entitle Christianity to their designs, and 
tp charge atheism on those who will not with-* 
out examining submit to their doctrines, and 
hlin.dly swallow their nonsense. 

But to return to his scripture history, our au^ 
thor farther tells us, p. 18. that '^ after the return 
of the Israelites out of bondage, God, out of a 
special care of them, chose Moses and Joshua 
successively to govern as princes in the place 
" and stead of the supreme fathers/* Ifit.be true, 
that they returned out of bondage; it must be 
into asjl^ate Qf freedom, and must imply that both 
before and after this bondage they^ were free^ 
unless, our author wiU say, that changingi:/of 
masters is returning out of bondage; or that 
a slave returns out of bondage^ when he is 
removed from one galley to another^ ! : If then 
they returned out of bondage, it is plain that in 
those daysy whatever our author in his pre£gice 
says to the contrary, there were difference 
between a son^ a subject, and a slave ; and that 
neither the patriarchs before, nor their rulers 
after this Egyptian bondage, numbered their 
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sons or stdjects ainongst thetr pos$e$sionSf and 
disposed of them with as absolute a dominiot)» 
as they did their other goods. 

§. 165. This is evident in Jacob, to whooji 
Reuben offered bis two sons as pledges ; and 
Judah was at last surety for Benjamin'^ safe 
return out of Egypt: which all had been vain^ 
superfluous, and but a sort of; mockery^ .if 
Jacob had had the same potver over every One 
of his family as he had over bis ox or his asSf 
as an owner over his substance ; and the offers 
that Reuben or Judah made had been such a 
security for returning of Benjamin, as if a man 
should take two lambs out of his lord's flock, 
and offer one as security, that he will safely re- 
store the other. 

§. 156. When they were Out of this bondage^ 
what then ? " God out of a special care of thern^ 
" the Israelites." It is well that once in his book» 
he will allow God to have any care of the pea* 
pie; for in other places he speakit of mankind, 
as if Qod had no care of any part of them, but 
only of their monarchs, and that the rest of the 
people, the societies of men, were made as so 
many herds of cattle; only for the service, use^ 
and pleasure of their princes. 

§. 157- " Chose Moses and Johua successively 
" to govern as princes ;*' a shrewd argument our 
author has found out to prove that God's care 
of the fatherly authority, and Adam's heirs, 
that hercy as an expression of his care of hia 
own people, he chooses those for princes over 
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thenii that had not the least pretence to either; 
The persons chosen were, Moses of the tribe of 
Levi, and Joshua of the tribe of Ephraim^ 
neither of which had any title oi fatherhood. 
But, says our author, they were in the place 
and stead of the supreme fathers. If God had 
any where as plainly declared his choice of 
such fathers to be rulers, as he did of Moses 
and Joshua, we might believe Moses and Joshua 
were in their place and stead: but that being 
the question in debate, till that be better proved, 
Moses being chosen by God to be ruler of his 
|>eople, will no more prove that government be-» 
longed to Adam's heir, or to the fatherhood^ 
than God's choosing Aaron of the tribe of Levi 
to be priest, will prove that the priesthood be- 
longed to Adam's heir, or the prime fathers ; 
since God would choose Aaron to be priest, 
and Moses ruler in Israel, though neither of 
those offices were settled on Adam's A«r, or 
the fatherhood. 

§. 158. Our author goes on^ ** and after them 
•* likewise for a lime he raised up judges, to de- 
" fend his people in time of peril," p. 18. This 
proves fatherly authority to be the original of 
government, and that it descended from Adam 
to his heirs, just as well as what went before : 
only here our author seems to confess, that 
these judges, who were all the governors they 
then had, were only men of valour, whom they 
made their generals to defend them in time of 
peril; and cannot God raise up such men, 
unless fatherhood have a title to government ? 
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§. 159* But, says our author^ ^^ when God 
*^ gave the Israelites kings, he re*e8tablished the 
'^ ancient and prime right of lineal succession to 
" paternal government,*' p. 18. 

§• 160. How did God re-establish it ? by a 
law, a positive command ? We find no such 
thing. Our author means then, that when God 
gave them a king^ in giving them a king, he 
re-established the right, 6fc. To re-establish 
de facto the right of lineal succession to pater*'* 
nal government, is to put a man in possession 
of that government which his fathers did enjoy^ 
and he by lineal succession had a right tot 
for, first) if it were another government than 
what his ancestors had, it was not succeeding 
to 2kn ancient right, but beginning a new. one: 
for if a prince should give a man, besides his 
ancient patrimony, which for some ages his 
family had been disseized of, an additional 
estate^ never before in the possession of his 
ancestors, he could not be said to re-establish 
the right of lineal succession to any more than 
what had been formerly enjoyed by his ancestors. 
If therefore the power the kings of Israel had, 
were any thing more than Isaac or Jacob had, 
it was not the re-establishing in them the right 
of succession to a power, but giving tbem a 
new power, however you please to call it^ 
paternal or not : and whether Isaac and Jacob 
bad the. same power that the kings of Israel 
had, I desire any one, by what has been above 
said, to consider ; and I do not think they will 

N 
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Bnd, that either Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob, had 
any regal power at all. . 

§. 161. Next, there can be no re-establish' 
ment of the prime and ancient right of lineal 
succession to any thing, unless he, that is put 
in possession of it, has the right to. succeed, 
and be the true and next heir to him he suc- 
ceeds to. Can that be a re-establishraent 
which begins in a new family I or that the re^ 
establishment of an ancient right of lineal suc^ 
cession^ when a crown is given to one, who 
has no right of succession to it, and who, if 
the lineal succession had gone on, had been 
out of all possibility of pretence to it? Saul, 
the first king God gave the Israelites, was of 
.the tribe of Benjamin. Was .the ancient and 
prime right of lineal succession re-established 
in him ? The next was David, the youngest 
son of Jesse, of the posterity of Judah, Jacob's 
third son. Was the ancient and prime right of 
lineal succession to paternal government re^esta" 
bUshed in him? or in Solomon, his younger son 
and successor in the throne? or in Jeroboam 
over the ten tribes? or in Athaliah, a woman 
who reigned six years an utter stranger to the 
royal blood ? If the ancient and prime right of 
lineal succession to paternal government were 
rC'established in any of these or their posterity, 
the ancient and prime right of lineal succession 
to paternal government belongs to- younger 
brothers as well as elder,- and may be re- 
established in any man living; for whatever 
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younger brothers, . by ancient and prim^ tightj^ 
lineal succession^ may have as. well as tlie eldef) 
that every living man may have a right to^ by 
lineal succession^ and Sir Robert jas welt as 
any other. And so what »,■ brave ri^t ,of 
lineal succession, to his paternal (^. regal gor 
i^emm^n/, our author has r^-^^/o^/isA^i/, for the 
securing the rights and inheritance o£ crowns^ 
where every one may hav^ it, let the world 
consider. i . !; 

§• 169. But^ says our author, boweveri p. 1:94 
" Whensoever God made choice of any $|>eciiil 
^' person to be king, he iatended that the issue 
^\ also should have benefit thereof, as being com- 
" prehended sufficiently in the person of thefa^ 
^' ther^ although the father was only named in the 
*' grant/ ^. This yet will not help out successions 
for if, as our author says, . the; benedt of the 
grant be intended to the issue of the grantee, 
this will not direct the succession; since, if 
God gave any thing to .a man and his miie ia 
general, the claim caanot.be to ady one of. that 
isme in particular.;^ every; one that, is of his 
race will have an equal right. If it be said 
our author meant heir^ I believe our author 
was as willing, as any body to have used tliat 
word, if it would have served his ^urn : but 
Solomon, who succeeded David in the throne, 
being no more his. ■■ heir than Jeroboam^ who 
succeeded him in the government of the ten 
tribes, was his issue, our author had reason to 
avoid saying. That God intended it to the 
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heirsj when that would not hold in a succes*- 
sion, which our author could not except 
against; and so he has left his succession as 
undetermined, as if he had said nothing about 
it : for if the regal power be^ given by God to 
a man and his issuCf as the land of Canaan was 
to Abraham and his seed, must they not all 
have a title to it, all share in it ? And one may 
as well say, that by God's grant to Abraham 
and his seed, the land of Canaan was to be- 
long only to one of his seed exclusive of all 
others, as by God's grant of dominion to a 
mm and his issue, this dominion was to belong 
fn peculiar to one of his issue exclusive of all 
others. 

§• 163. But how will our author prove that 
whensoever God made choice of any special 
person to be a k^ng, he intended that the (I 
suppose be means his) issue [also should have 
benefit thereof f has he so soon forgot Moses 
and Joshua, whom in this very section, he 
says, God out of a special care chose to govern 
as princesj and the judges that God raised up? 
Had not these princes, having the authority of 
the supreme fatherhood, the same power that 
the kings had ; and being especially chosen by 
God himself, should not their issu^ have the 
benefit of that choice, as well as David's or 
Solomon's ? If these had the paternal authority 
put into their hands immediately by God, why 
had not their issue the benefit of this. grant in 
a succession to this power? or if they had it 
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as Adam's heirs» why did not their heirs enjoy 
it after them by right descending to them } for 
they could not be heirs to one. another. Was 
the power the same, and from tlie same origi* 
nal, in Moses, Joshua, and the Judges, as it was 
in David and the Kings ; and was it inheritabie 
in one, and not in the other? If it was not 
paiemat autharityy then God's own pedple 
were governed by those that had not paternal 
authority^ and those governors did well enough 
without it: if it were paternal authority^ and 
God chose the persons that were to exercise 
it, our author's rule fails, that ivhensoever God 
makes choice of any person to be supuretne rulkr 
(for I suppose the name king has no spell in 
it, it is not the title, but the power makes, the 
difference) he intends that the issue should have 
the henejit of itj since from their coming out 
of E^ypt to David's time, four hundred years, 
the issue was never so sujficientty comprehended 
in the person of the failwr^ as that any sofn*, 
after the death of his father, succeeded to ; the 
government amongst all those judges that 
judged Israel. If, to avoid this, it be satdi, 
God always chose the person of the successor, 
and so, transferring the fatherly authority ..to 
him, excluded his issue from succeeding to it, 
that is manifestly not so in the story of Jepfa. 
tha,: where he s^rticled with the people,\and 
they made him judge over them, as is plain, 
Judges xi. 

§. 164. It is in vain then to say, that when^ 
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s&ever GoS chooses any special person to have 
the iexercise tof paternal authority^ (for if that be 
fidi'to be king, i deiiire to know the difference 
between a king ^ and one, having: the exercise 
6(pAtemal Huihority) he intends the issue ako 
tKould have the benefit : of it, * siBce we' :find the 
tothoriiy, the judgda had, ended with thena, 
and djescended' not to their issue ; >and if the 
judges had not paternal authority, liear it wirll 
ttouble our ^thor, or any of the friends to -his 
|>rinctp}es, to^ tell who had* then the patihrnal 
mUhotityii that is, the government and supreme 
power amongst - the Israelites ; and - 1- suspedt 
they must confess that the -chosen people of 
God continued a people^ several bund r^ds^ of 
years, Witiiout any knovirledge or thought bf 
this paternal authority J or any appearance of 
monarchical government at all. » 

§. 165. To be satisfied of this^ he tieedbut 
read the story of the Levite, and the warthere- 
iifion with the Benj^mites, in the tbree last 
diapters of Judges:' and^ when he finds, tbat 
thfe Levite appeals to the people for:*3U8tioe, 
that it Was the' tribes and thd codgr^gation 
that debated, resoli^ed, ^nd directed dH ithat 
Was done on that ^^ccasion ; he mustMconclude, 
dither that God was not car^ii/ Ho preserve the 
fatherly authority -amongst his own- chbseti 
Jjeople ; or else that ' the fatherly tAwthority 
may be preserved, where there iS no monaW 
chical government; if the latter, then it will 
follow, that though fatherly authority be never 
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SO well proved, yet it will not infer a necessity of 
monarchical government; if the foriotier, it will 
se^ni very strange and improbable, that God 
should ordain fatherly authority to be so saored 
amongst the sons of m6n, that there could be 
no power, or government without it, and yet 
that amongst his own people, even whilst he is 
providing a government for them, and therein 
prescribes rules to the several states and rela- 
tions of men, this great and fundamental one, 
this nK)st material dnd necessary of all the 
rest, should be concealed, and lie neglected 
for four hundred years after. 

§. 166. Before I leave this, I must ask how 
our author knows that ^^ whensoever God makes 
*' choice of any special person to be Atn^, he in" 
^^ tends that the issue should have the benefit there- 
*' q/*/" Does God by the law of nature or reve- 
lation say do ? By the same law also he must 
say, which of his issue must enjoy the crown in 
succession, and so point out the heir, or else 
leave his issue to divide or scramble for the 
government: both alike absurd, and such Hi 
will destroy the benefit of Buch grant to the 
issue. When any such declaration of God's 
intention is produced, it will be' our duty 'to 
believe Grod intends it so; but till that* b6 
done, OUT author must shew us some better 
warrant, before we shall be obliged to receive 
him as the authentic revealer of God's in- 
tentions. 

§• 167. ** The issue,'* saysourauthor» " is com- 
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** prehended sufficiently i n the person of the father, 
t^ although the father only was named in the 
" grant :* ■ and yet God, when lie gave the land of 
Canaan to Abraham', Geji. xiii. 15. thought fit to 
put hisseed into the grant too : so the priesthood 
was given to Aaron and his seed; and the 
crown God gave not only to David, but his 
seed also : and however our author assures us 
that '^ God intends, that the issue should have the 
" benefit of it, when he chooses any person to be 
** king,*' yet we see that the kingdom which he 
gave to Saul, without mentioning hisseed after 
him, never came to any of his issue: and why, 
^hen God chose a person to be king, be should 
intend, that his mue should have the benefit of 
it, more than when he chose one to be judge in 
Israel, I would fain know a reason ; or why 
does a grant of fatherly authority to a king 
more comprehend the issue, than when a like 
grant is made to*a judge ? Is patemad authority 
by right to descend to the issue of one, and not 
of the other? There will need some reason to 
be shewn of this difference, more than the 
name, when the thing given is the sd^me fatherly 
authority, and the manner of giving it, God's 
choice of the person, the same too ; for . I 
suppose our author, when he says, Qod raised 
up judges, will by no means allow, they were 
chosen by the people. 

§. 168. But since our author has so confi- 
dently assured us of the care of God to preserve 
the fatherhoQdf and pretends to build all he 
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says upon the authority of the scripture, we 
may well expect that that people, whose law, 
constitution and history is. chiefly contained .in 
the scripture, should furnish him with the 
clearest instances of God's care of preserving 
ihe fatherly authority, in that people who it«]s 
agreed he had a most peculiar care of. Let 
us see then what state this paternal authorky 
or government was in amongst the Jews, from 
their beginning to be a people. It was omitted, 
by our author's confession, from their coming 
into Egypt, till their return out of that bondage, 
above two hundred years : from thence till God 
gave the Israelites a king, about four hundred 
years more, our author gives but a very slender 
account of it ; nor indeed all that time are there 
the least footsteps of paternal or regal govern- 
ment amongst them. But then, says our author, 
" God re-established the ancient and prime right 
^^ of lineal succession to p£lternal government/' 
§• 169« What a lineal succession to paternal 
government was then established, we have 
already seen. I only now consider how long 
this lasted, and that was to their captivity, 
about five hundred years : from thence to their 
destruction by the Romans^ above six hundred 
and fifty years after, the ancient and jrrime 
right of lineal sticcession to paternal government 
was again lost, and they continued a people 
in the promised land without it.. So that of 
one thousand, seven hundred and fifty years 
that they were God's peculiar people, they had 
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hereditary kingly government amongst them 
not. one third of the time; and of that time 
th^re is not the least footstep of one moment of 
pdienmi ' govemmehtj not the re^estahlishineni of 
the ancient and prime right of lineal succession 
to it^ whether we suppose it to be derived, as 
from its fountain, from David, Saul, Abrahsim, 
orv which upon our author's principles, is the 
mily true, from Adam. 
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CHAPTER I. 

§.1. It having been shewn in the foregoing 
discourse, 

1. That Adam, had not, either by natyral 
right of fatherhood, or by positive donation 
from God, any such authority over his children, 
or dominion over the world, as is pretended : 

3. That if he had, his heirs, yet, had no right 
to it : • i /• 

3. That if his heirs had, there being ho law 
of nature nor positive law of God that deter- 
mines- which is the right heir iti all cases that 
may arisi^, the right of suecessiouy. and conse- 
quently of bearing rule, could not have 6een 
certainly determined : 

4. That if even that had been determined, 
yet the knowledge of which is the eldest line 
of Adam's posterity, being so long since utterly 
l6st, that in the races of mankind and families 
of the world, there remains not to one above 
another, the least pretence to be the eldest 
house, and to have the right of inheritance: 
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AH these premises having, as I think, beea 
clearly made out, it is impossible that the ru- 
lers now on earth should make any benefit, or 
derive any the least shadow of authority from 
that, which is held to be the fountain of all 
power, Adam's piwaie doinmion. and paternal 
jurisdiction; so that he that will not give just 
occasion to think that all government in the 
world is the product only of force and violence, 
and that men live together by no other rules 
but that of beasts, where the strongest carries 
it, and so lay a foundation for perpetual disor- 
der and mischief, tumult, sedition and rebellion, 
(things that the followers of that hypothesis so 
loudly cry out against) must of necessity find 
out another rise of governmeat^ another original 
of political power, and another way of design- 
ing and knowing the persons that have it, than 
what Sir Robert Filmer hath taught us. 

§, % To this purpose, I think it may not be 
amisis, to set down what I take to be political 
power ; that the power of a magistrate over a 
subject may be distinguished from that of a 
father over his children, a master over his. ser- 
vant, a husband over his wife, and a lord over 
his slave. All which distinct powers happen- 
ing sometimes together in the same man, if he 
be considered under these different relations, 
it may help us to distinguish these powers 
one from another, and shew the difference be-* 
twixt a ruler of a commonwealth, a father ot* a 
family, and acaptain of a galley. 
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§. 3. Political power^ then, I take to be a 
right of making laws with penalties of deaths 
and consequently all less penalties, for the re- 
gulating and preserving of property, and of 
employing the force of the community, in the 
execution of such laws, and in the defence of 
the commonwealth from foreign injury; and 
all this only for the public good. 

CHAPTER 11. 
Of the State of Nature* 

§. 4. To understand political power rights 
and derive it from its original, we must consider^ 
what state all men are naturally in, and that is^ 
^njiais^j^ perfect freedom to order their actions, 
and dispose of their possessions and persons, as 
they think fit, within the bounds of the law of 
nature, without asking leave, or depending upon 
the will of any other man. 

A state also of equulity^ wherein all the 
power and jurisdiction is reciprocal, no one 
having more than another ; there being nothing 
more evident, than that creatures of the same 
species and rank, promiscuously born to all the 
same advantages of nature, and the use of the 
same faculties, should also be equal one amongst 
another without subordination or subjection, 
unless the lord and master of them all should, 
by any manifest declaration of his will, set one 
above another, and confer on him, by an evident 
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sMid cle^r dppoiDtment, an undoubted right^ to 
- do|iiinioi> and. sovereignty. . ; i .» 

§. 6i Tk^s^pufditifofmeii by nature^ the judi* 
cious.. Hooker looks upon as so evident in itsolC^ 
a^ .beyond all iquestion,. that be makeis it cthe 
^nd^tion of . that lobligation to mutualiloTe 
amongst men, on. which he builds the duties 
they owe one another^ and from whence be 
. derives the great maxims of justice and charity. 
His words are^ 

" The like naturalinducetnent hath brought 
** men to know that it is no less their duty, to 
" love others than themselves ; for seeing those 
" things which are eqwal* must needs all have 
" one m^E^urei; if I pai^not but.wjsh to. receive 
"goodi even as much at every n\m*s hand^, a«^ 
^'rany man can wish unto his own s^iiil, how 
"should I look to have any part of my desire 
herein 3at is fiedj unless myself be careful to 
satisfy the like desire, which is undoubted^lryiin 
^* other men, being of one and the same nature ? 
" To have any thing offered them . repugnant to 
" this desire^ must needs in all respects grieve 
" theno^ as much as me; so that if I do bartn^ I 
" must.lopk to suffer, there being no reason that 
" others should shew greater measure of iof^ tp 
me, than they have by me shewed unto tbem 4 
my desire therefore to beloved of my equals in 
nature, as much as possible may be^ impdsetli 
upon me a. natural dnty of bearing to tbem^ 
ward fully the like affection ; :from which re- 
lation of equality between ourselvesand them 
^' that are as ourselves, what several rules and 
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'^ canons natural reason hath drawn, for direction 
" of life, no man is ignorant/' Eccl.PoL Lib* ]« 
§* 6. But though this be a state, of liberty ^ 
yet it is not a stale of license,: though man in 
that: state have an uncontroulable liberty to 
dispose. of his person or possessions^^ yetiieUiaft ^. 

no t jyyb[§rtxJ!2-^ 

any creature in his possession, but where soooie 

nobler use than its bare preservation calls for 

it. The state of nature has a law of nature to 

govern it, which obliges every one : and reasdn^ 

which is that law, teaches all mankind, who!| 

will but consult it, that being all equal and in* 

dependent^ no one ought to harm another in his 

life, health, liberty, or possessions: for men \ 

being, all the workmanship of one omnipotent^ 

and infinitely wise maker; aU. tbe*-6ecv$(n.tl9Ljo£ 

one^jsaveceign master, sent intp the wojld-^by 

his dsdeiv^nd about his business.; they are his 

propertyr - who s e ^workmanship they are^.mip^e 

to Jjastjiuring his, not pne anothes'a f leasurei 

and being furnished with like faculties, sharing 

all in one community of nature, there cannot 

be su pposed any such stibordinaiion anaeng U8» f 

thaLffldyLauthorize us to de&trojc^one-anpther^ I 

as-ill--w«^'W€fe made ifoc one-- anoi^er's u|^S|| 

as^the.ij^rior ranks -of creatures are for. ours. 

Every one^-as he is- b^u/nd- to preserve Mmse^ 

and not to quit his station wilfully, so by the 

like reason, when his owB^4ir!^servation comes 

not_igL..competition,- 'Ought he, as much as he 

can, tq preserve the rest of mankind j and may| 
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not, WesaJi..feiB..tjj do^ justice ^ an offen^ei^^ 
take away, or impair the life,"orwTiat tends to 
the preservation of the life, the liberty, health, 
limb, or goods of another* 

§. 7. And that all men may be restrained 
from invading others rights, and from doing 
hurt to one another^ and the law of nature be 
observed, which willeth the peace and preserva*^ 
tidn of all mankind, t\^i^j^xeculiaxLxdtbe law of 
nature is, in that state, pat into -every-man's 
hiindS) whereby every one has a r^bt to punish 
tbie transgressors x)f that law to- such a degree^ 
as may hinder its violation : for the law of 
nature would, as all other laws that concern 
men in this world, be in vain, if there were 
nobody that in the state of nature had ^^ppwer 
to . execute that, law, and thereby preserve the 
innocent and restrain offenders. And if any 
CHie in the state of nature may punish another 
for any evil he has done, every one may do 
so : for in that state of perfect equality where 
naturally there is no superiority or jurisdiction 
of one over another, what any may do in pro<^ 
secution of that law, every one must needs 
have a right to do. 

§. 8* And thus, in the state of nature, one 
man comes by a power over another ; but yet 
no absolute or arbitrary power, to use a crimi- 
nal, when he has got him in his hands,, ac*^ 
cording to the passionate heats, or boundless 
extravagancy of his own will; but only to re« 
tribute to him, so far as calm reason and 
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conscience dictate, what is proportionate to his 
transgression, which is so much as may serve 
for Tj^aration and te^iraint^: for these two are 
the only reasons, why one man may lawfully do 
harm to another, which is that we call punishinent. 
In transgressing the law of nature, the offender 
declares himself to live by another rule than 
that of reason and common equity, which is 
that measure God has set to the actions of men, 
for their mutual security ; and so he becomes 
dangerous to mankind, the tye, which is to 
secure them from injury and violenqe, being 
slighted and broken by him. Which being a 
trespass against the whole species, and the 
peace and safety of it, provided for by the law 
of nature, every man upon this score^ by the 
right he hath to preserve mankind in genera], 
may restrain, or where it is necessary, destroy 
things noxious to them, and so may bring such 
evil on any one, who hath transgressed that 
law, as may make him repent the doing of it, 
and thereby deter him, and by his example 
otJbfe(HS,_.from doing tfie like mischief. And in 
this case, and upon this grouq^, eveiy man 
hath a nght to punish the offender^ and be exe^ 
ctiiioner of the law of nature. "'^^ 

§. 9. I doubt not but this will seem a very 
strange doctrine to some men : but before they 
condemn it, I desire them to resolve me, by 
what right any prince or state can put to death, 
or punish an alien, for any crime he commits 
in their country* It is certain their laws, by 

o 
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virtue of any sanction they receive frotfi the 
promulgated will of the legislative, reach not a 
stranger: they 9peak not to him, nor^ if they 
did, is he boujpdUJte^ hearken to lEheffit^^^^^'^ 
legislative authority, by which they are in force 
over the subjects of that commonwealth, hath 
no power over him. Those who have the 
supreme power of making laws in England, 
France or Holland, are to an Indian, but like 
the rest of the world, men without authority : 
and therefore, if by the law of nature every man 
hath not a power to punish offences against it^ 
as he soberly judges the case to require, I see 
not how the magistrates of any community can 
punish an alien of another country; since, in 
reference to him, they can have no more pow^r 
vthan what every man naturally inay have over 
Another. 

§. 10. Besides the crime which consists in 
violating the law, and varying from the right 
rule of reason, whereby a man so far becomes 
degenerate, and declares himself to quit the 
principles of human nature, and to be a noxions 
creature, thq|e is comifiouly injury done to 
some person or other, and some other man re- 
ceives damage by his transgression ; in which 
case he who hath received any damage, has, 
besides the right of punishment 'common to him 
with other men, a particular right to seek repa-' 
ration from him that has done it : and any other 
person, who finds it just, may also join with 
him that is injured, and assist him in recover- 
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ing from the offender so much as may make 
satisfaction for the harm he has suffered. 

§. 11. From these two distinct rights^ the 
one 6f punishing the crime for restraint^ and 
preventing the like offence, which right of po^ 
nishing is in every i>ody ; the other of taking 
reparationj which belongs only to the injured 
party, comes it to pass that the magistrate, who 
by being magistrate bath the common right of 
punishing piit into his bands, can often, where the 
public good, demands not the execution of the 
law> remit the punishment of criminal offences 
by bis own authority, but yet cannot remit the 
satisfaction due to any private man' for the 
damage he has received. That, h€ who has 
suffered the damage ^bais a right to demand in 
his own name, and he alone caa remit : the 
damnified person has this power of appropri* 
ating to himself the goods or service of 'the 
offender, by right of seif-preservation, as every 
man has a power to *punish the crime, to pre* 
vent its being committed again^ by the right he 
has of preserving ail mankindy and doing all 
reasonable things be -can in order to that end: 
and thus it is, that every man, in the state of 
nature^ has a power to kill a murderer, both 
to deter others from doing the like injury^ 
which no reparation can compensate, by the 
example of the punishment that attends it from 
every body, and also to secure men from the 
attempts of a criminal, who having renounced 
reason, the common rule and measure God 
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hath given to mankind, hath, by the unjust 
violence and slaughter he hath committed upon 
one, declared war against all mankind, and 
therefore may he destroyed as a lion or a tyger, 
, one of those wild savage beasts, with whom 
men can have no society nor security: and 
upon this is grounded that great law of nature, 
^^ Whoso sheddetb man's blood, by man shall 
" his blood be shed." And Cain was so fully 
tK>nvinced, that every one had a right to destroy 
such a criminal^ that after the murder of his 
brother, he cries out, Every one that Jindeth me 
shall slay me; so plain was it writ in. the hearts 
of all mankind. 

§.12. By the same reason may a man in* the 
state of nature punish the lesser breaches of that 
law. It will perhaps be demanded, with death ? 
I answer, each transgression may be punished 
to that degree, and with so much severity^ as 
will suffice to make it an ill bargain to the 
offender, giv^ him cause to repent, and terrify 
others from doing the like. Every offence, 
that can be committed in the state of nature, 
may in the state of nature be also punished 
equally, and as far forth as it may, in a com- 
monwealth : for though it would be besides 
iny present purpose, to enter here into the 
particulars of the law of nature, or its measures 
0f punishment ; yet, it is certain there is such a 
law, and that too, as intelligible and plain to a 
rational creature, and a studier of that law, as 
the positive laws of commonwealths : nay^ 
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possibly plainer; as much as reason is easier 
to be understood, than the fancies and intricate 
contrivances of men, following contrary and 
hidden interests put into words ; for so truly 
are a great part of the municipal laws of coun* 
tries, which ere only so far right, as they are 
founded on the law of nature, by which they are 
to be regulated and interpreted. 

§. 13. To this strange doctrine, viz. That 
in the state of nature every one has the executive 
pmtiBT of the law of nature, I doubt not but it 
will be objected, that it is unreasonable for men 
to be judges in their own cases, that self-love 
will make men partial to themselves and their 
friends : and on the other side, that ill-nature, 
passion and revenge will carry them too far in 
punishing others ; and hence nothing but con- 
fusion and disorder will follow ; and that there- 
fore God hath certainly appointed government 
to restrain the partiality and violence of men. 
I easily grant, tha J jctm/jfawermi^ the pro- 
per remedy for the inconveniences of the state ■ 
of nature, which must certainly be great, where 
men may be judges in their own case, since it ' 
is easy to be imagined, that he who was so un« 
just as to do his brother an injury, will scarce 
be so just as to condemn himself for it ; but I 
shall desire those who make this objection, to 
remember, that absolute monarchs are but men ; 
and if government is to be the remedy of those 
evils, which necessarily follow from men's being 
judges in their own cases, and the state of ha- 
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ture is therefore not to be endured, I desire to 
know what kind of government that is, and 
how much better it is than the state of nature, 
where one man, commanding a multitude, has 
the liberty to be judge in his own case, and may 
do to all his subjects whatever he*pleases, with- 
out the least liberty to any one to. question or 
controul those who execute his pleasure ? and 
in whatsoever he doth, whether led by reason, 
mistake or passion, must be submitted to? 
much better it is in the state of nature, wherein 
men. are not bound to submit to the unjust will ^ 
of another :< and if he that judges, judges 
amins in his own, or any other case, he is^ an- 
swerable for it to the rest of mankind* 
■ §. 14, It is often asked as^a mighty objec- 
tion, where are, or ever were there any men in 
inch a stdtt of nature? To which it may suffice 
as an answer at present, that since all princes 
and rulers of independent -goverQfflffnts all 
through the world,. are in a state oi^4iatare, it is 
plain the world never was, nor ever will be, 
without numbers of men in that state. I have 
named all governors of independent communis 
iteSf whether they are, or are not, in league 
with others: for it is not every compact that 
puts an end to the state of nature between men, 

•* but only this one of agreeing together mutually 
to enter into one community, and make one 
%)ody politic; other promises, and compacts, 
men may make one with another, and yet stijl 
be in the state of nature. The promises and 
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bargains for truck, &c. between the two men in 
the desert island, mentioned by Garcilasso de 
la Vega, in his history of Peru ; or 'between a 
Swiss and an Indian, in the woods of America, 
arejbinding to them, though they are perfectly 
in a state of nature^ in rfeference.toohe another: 
tor- truth and keeping of faith belongs to men, 
as men, and not as members of society. 

§. 15. To those that say, there were never 
any men ii) the state of nature, I will not only 
oppose the authority of the judicious Hooker, 
EccL Pol. lib, i. sect. 10. where he says, " The 
^ laws which have been hitherto mentioned, i. e. 
the laws of nature, do bind^men absolutely, 
even as they are men, although they have 
never any settled fellowship, never any solemn 
** agreement amongst themselves what to do, or ^ 
^^ not to do : but forasmuch as we are not by 
^^ ourselves sufficient to furnish ourselves with 
^* competent store of things, needful for such a 
«* life as our nature doth desire, a life fit for the 
*' dignity of man ; therefore to supply those de- \ 
*^ fects and imperfections which are in us, as \ 
** living singly and solely by ourselves, we are 
^^ naturally induced to seek communion and fel- 
^^ lowship with others : this was the cause of 
'^ men's uniting themselves at first in politic 
^' societies.'' But I moreover affirm, that all men 
are naturally in that state, and remain so, till by 
their own consents J;hey make themselves mem- 
bers of some politic society ; and I doubt not 
in the sequel of this discourse, to make it very 
clear. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Of the State of War. 

§• 16. The state of war is a state of enmity 
11 d destruction: ?iuA therefore declaring by 
word or action, not a passionate and hasty, but 
a sedate settled design upon another man's life 
puts him in a state of war vi\\\\ him against 
whom he has declared such an intention, and 
so has expQs.ed his life to the other's power to 
be taken away, by him, or any one tlmrjoins 
with him in his defence, and espouses his 
quarrel; it being reasonable and just, I should 
have a right to destroy that which threatens me 
with destruction : for, by the fundamental law of 
nature^ man being to be preserved as much as 
possible, when all cannot be preserved, the 
safety of the innocent is to be preferred: 
and one may destroy a man who makes war 
upon him, or has discovered an enmity to his 
being, for the same reason that he may kill a 
wolf ox a lion; because such men are not under 
the ties of the common-law of reason, have no 
other rule, but that of force and violence, and 
so may be treated as beasts of prey, those 
dangerous and noxious creatures, that will be 
sure to destroy him whenever he falls into their 
power. 

§. 17. And hence it is, that he who attempts 
to get another man into his absolute power, 
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doesr thereby put himself into a state of war 
with him : it being to be understood as a decla* 
ration of a design upon bis life : for I have 
reason to conclude, that he who would get raen 
into his power without my consent, would use I 
me as he pleased when he had got me there, and \ 
destroy me too when he had a fancy to it ; for • 
nobody can desire to have me in his absolute 
power ^ unless it be to compel me by force to 
that which is against the right of my freedom, 
a. e. make me a slave. To be free from such 
force is the only security of my preservation ; 
apd reason bids me look on him, as an enemy 
to my preservation, who would take away that 
jTr^^rfflitt— which is the fence to it; so tbat he 
who makes an attempt to enslave me, thereby 
puts himself into a state of war with me. He 
that, in the state of nature, would take away the 
freedom that belongs to any one in that state^ 
must necessarily be supposed to have a design 
to take away every thing else, that freedom 
.being the foundation of all the rest; as he that 
in the state of society, would take away the 
freedom bdonging to those of that society or; 
commonwealth, must be supposed to design 
to take away from them every thing else, and 
so be looked on as in a state of tear. 

§. 18. This makes it lawful for a man to kill 
a thief who has not in the least hurt him, nor 
declared any desigo upon his life, any farther 
than by use of force, so to get him in his power 
as to take away his money, or what he pleases^ 
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^ fipom biin ; because iisitig force, where be has 
ao right, to get me into his power, let. bis 
pretence be what it will, I have no reason to 
suppose, that he, who r. would take away my 
Kbmrtyy would' not, when he had me . in his 
^ power, . lake a way^ every thing else. A nd there- 
fore it is lawful for me to treat him as one who 
Yi^put himself into a state of war with me, t. €. 
hill) him if I dan; for to that hazard does he 
justly expose bimsel^^wboever-iirtrodiices -a 
^^ ojLivacy and is aggressor in it. « 

'>§. 19* And here we have the plain difference* 
between the state of nature and the state of war^ 
which however some men have confounded, 
are a&far distant, as a state of peace, good will, 
mutual assistance and preservation, and a state 
of enmity, malice, violence, and mutual destruc- 
taoui are one from another. Men living together 
according to reason, without a'ZsSxaimo^ 
superior on ; earth, without authority to^ -judge 
between them, is properly the state ^ ndVwFe. 
But force, or a declared design of force, upon 
tke person of another, where there is no com- 
mon superior op earth to appeal to for relief, is 
lAe state of war : and it is the want of such an 
appeal gives a man the right of war even against 
an aggressor^ though he be in society and a 
fellow subject* Thus a thief whom I cannot 
harm, but by appeal to the law for having 
stolen all that I am worth, I may kill, when he 
sets on me to rob me but of my horse or coat ; 
because the law, which was made for my ^re- 
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gervatioiii where it cannot, interpose to secure 
my life from present force, which, if lost, its 
capable of no reparation, permits me my own 
defence^ and the right <^ war, a liberty to kill 
the aggressor, because the aggressor allowa 
not time to appeal to our common judgff, nor 
the decision of the law, for remedy in a case 
where the mischief may be irreparable. Want 
of a^ common judge with authority, puts, all 
men in a state of nature : force without right, 
upon a man's person, makes a state of war» 
t)pth ^where there is, and is not, a common 
judge. 

§. 30. But when the^ actual force is over, 
the sUkte_jf war ceases between those thati^are 
ia.'Society^ and are equally on both sides sub- 
jected to the fair determination of the law ; 
because then there lies open the remedy of 
appeal for: the past injury, and to prevent, 
future harm : but where no such appeal is^< as 
in the state of nature, for want of positive 
laws, and judges with authority to appeal to, 
the state of war once begun, continues^ wtth 
a right to the innocent party to destroy the 
Other whenever he can, until the aggressor 
offers peace, and desires reconciliation on sqch 
terms as may repair any wrongs he has already 
done, and secure the innocent for the fdture; 
nay, where an appeal to the law, and' consti- 
tuted judges, lies open, but the remedy is 
denied by a manifest perverting of justice, and 
a bare-faced wresting of the laws to protect or 
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indemnify the violence or . injuries of some men, 
or party of men, there it is hard to imagine 
any thing but a state of war: for where ever 
violence is used, and injury done, though by 
hands appointed to administer justice^^it is 
still violence and injury, however coloured 
with the name, pretences, or forms of law, the 
.€nd whereof being to ^jrotect and -redress the 
innocent, by an unbiassed appIication^-it, to 
all who are undor it; where ever that is not 
bona j^de done, war is made upon the sufferers, 
who having no appeal on earth to right them, 
they are left to the only remedy in such cases,, 
an appeal to heaven . 

§. 91. To avoid this state of war (wherein 
there is no appeal but to heaven, and wherein 
every the least difference is apt to end, where 
there is no authority to decide between the 
contenders) is one great reason otniiejD's put- 
tings themselves into society, and qui^liog-^e 
state of nature: for where there is.an jautho- 
rity, a power on earth, from which relief can 
be had by appeal, there the continuance of the 
state of war is excluded, and the controversy 
is decided by that power. Had there been 
any such court, any superior jurisdiction on 
earth, to determine the right between Jephtha 
and the Ammonites, they had never come to a 
state of war : but we see he was forced to 
appeal to heaven. " The Lord the judge (says 
" he) be judge this day between the children of 
" Israel and the children of Ammon,'* Judg^xu 
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27' and then prosecuting, and relying on his 

appeal^ he leads out his army to battle: and 

therefore . in such controversies, where the 

question is put, who shall he judge? It cannot 

be meant, who shall decide the controversy; 

every one knows what Jephtha here tells U8> 

that the Lord the judge shall judge. Where 

there is no judge on earth, the appeal lies to 

God in heaven. That question then cannot 

mean, who shall judge, whether another hath 

put himself in a state of war with me, and 

whether 1 may, as Jephtha did, appeal to 

heaven in it ? of that I myself can only be judge 

in my own conscience, as I will answer it, 

at the great day, to the supreme judge of all 

men. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of SLAVERY. 

§.93. The naturaj^jiheviy- of man is to be 
free from any superior power on earth, and not 
to be under the will or legislative authority of 
man, but to have only the law of nature for 
his rule. The liberty of many in society, is to 
beTintler no other legislative power, but that 
established, by consent, in the commonwealth^ 
nor under the dominion of any will, or restraint 
of any law, but what that legislative shall 
enact, according to the trust put in it. Free- 
dom then is pot what Sir Robert Filmer tells 
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, ug» Observationsy A. 55. " a liberty for every one 
^^ to do what he lists, to live as he pleased, and 
'^ not to be tied by any laws f' hxxX. fgsedfuin of 
men under governmeni is, 4;o have a standingrule 
U>. live by^ common to every one of that socle ty, 
and made by the legislative power erected in 
it ; a liberty to follow my own will in all things, 
where the rule prescribes not ; and not to bd 
subject to the inconstant, uncertain, unknown^ 
arbitrary :W]11 of another man : as freedom 4ff^ 
lUiiure is, to be under no other restraint but the 

\law of nature* 

§• 23. This /re^c^om from absolute, arbitrary 

power, is. so necessary to, and closely joined 

with a man's preservation, thnt hft cannotjmrt 

with it, but by what forfeits his preservalioa 

and life together : for a man, not having the 

power of his own life, cannot^ by compact, or 

h]» own consent^ enslave hiinsel/AQ wAyone^ 

nor put himself under the absolute, arbitrary 

power of another, to take away his life, when 

he pleases. No body can give more power 

than he has himself; and he that cannot take 

aJway his own life, cannot give another power 

over, it. Indeed, having by his fault forfeited 

his own life, by some act that deserves death i 

he, to whom he has forfeited it, may (when he 

has him. Jn his power) delay to take it, and 

make use of him to his service, and he does 

him no injury by it: for, whenever he finds 

the hardship of his slavery outweigh the value 

of: his life, it is in his power, by v resisting the 
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will of his master, to draw on himself the death 
he desires. 

"§• 94. This is the perfect condition of ^/a» 
very^ which is nothing else, but the state ofwdf^^^.^ 
continued J between a lawful conqueror and a cap^^ 
tive: for, if once compact enter between them, 
and make an agreement for a limited power 
on the one side, and obedience on the other, 
the state of war and slavery ceases, as long as 
the compact endures : for, as has been said) 
no man can, by agreement, pass over to another 
that which he hath not in himself, a power over 
his own life. 

I confess we find among the Jews, as well 
as other nations, that men did sell themselves ; 
but it is plain, this was only to drudgery y not 
to slavery: for, it is evident, the person sold 
was not under an absolute, arbitrary, despotical 
power: for the master could not have power 
to kill him, at any time, whom, at a certain 
time, be was obliged to let go free out of lik 
service ; and the master of such a servant was 
so far from having an arbitrary power over his 
life, that he could not, at pleasure^ so much as 
maim him, but the loss of an eye, or tooth, set 
him free, £;roc{. xxi. - 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of PROPERTY. 

§•25. Whether we consider natural reason^ 
which tells us, that men, being once born, have 
aright to their preservation, and consequently 
to meat and drink, and such other things as 
nature affords for their subsistence: or revela* 
tian^ which gives us an account of those 
grants God made of the world to Adam^ and 
to Noah, and his sons, it is very clear^ that 
Grod, as king- David says, PsaL ex v. 16, has 
given the earth to the children of inen; given 
it to mankind in common. But this being 
supposed, it seems to some a very great diffi-^ 
calty, how any one should ever come to have 
a property in any thing : I will not content 
myself to answer, that if it be difficult to make 
out property upon a supposition that God gave 
the world to Adam, and his posterity in com- 
mon, it is impossible that any man, but one 
universal monarch, should have any property 
upon a supposition, that God gave the world 
to Adam, and his heirs in succession, exclusive 
of all the rest of his posterity. But I shall 
endeavour to shew, how men might come to 
have a property in several parts of that which 
God gave to mankind in common, and that 
without any express compact of all the com- 
moners. 
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§. 96. God, who hath given the world to 
men in common, hath also given them reason 
to make use of it to the best advantage of life^ 
and convenience^ The earth, and all that is 
therein, is given to men for the support and 
comfort of their being. And though all the 
fruits it naturally produces, and beasts it 
feeds, belong to mankind in common, as they 
are produced by the spontaneous hand of 
nature ; and nobody has originally a private 
dominion, exclusive of the rest of mankind, 
in any of them, as they are thus in their natural 
state: yet being given for the use of men, there 
must of necessity be a means to appropriate 
them some way or other^ before they can be 
of any use, or at all beneficial to any particular 
man. The fruit, or venison, which nourishes 
the wild Indian, who knows no inclosure, and 
is still a tenant in common, must be his, and 
so his, i. €. a part of him, that another can 
no longer have any right to it, before it can do 
him any good for the support of his life. 

§. 27. Though the earth, and all inferior 
creatures^ be common to all men, yet every 
man has a property in his own person: Jt his no 
bod y has M ^JifchLJa.i>utJum8€iL The labour 
of his body, and the work of his hands, we 
may say, are properly his. Whatsoever then 
he removes out of the state that nature hath 
provided, and left it in, he hath mixed his 
labour withy and joined to it something that is 
his own, and thereby makes it h\^ property. It 
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being by hitn removed from the common state 
nature bath placed it in, it hath by this labour 
something annexed to it, tl}at excludes the 
common right of other men ^ for this Ifbp^f ^ 
being the ung^uestipnable proggxlJU^-^be la- 
bourer, no man but he can have a right to 
what that is once joined to, at least where 
there is enough, and as good, left in common 
for others. 

§. S8. He that is nourished by the acorns 
he picked up under an oak, or the apples he 
gathered from the trees in the wood, has cer- 
tainly appropriated them to himself. Nobody 
can deny but the nourishment is his. I ask 
then, when did they begin to be his ? when he 
digested ? or when he eat ? or when he boiled ? 
or when he brought them home ? or when he 
picked them up? and it is plain, if the first 
gathering. mada^them noJt^.JbLi8,..uaQ|j|iiig else 
could. That labour put a distinction between 
them and common : that added something to 
them more than nature, the common mother 
of all, had done ; and so they became bi^ 
private right. And will any one say, he had 
no right to those acorns or apples, he thus 
, ^ ; appropriated, because he had not the consent 
> ' ' of all mankind to make them his? Was it a 
, robbery thus to assume to himself, what be- 
( longed to all in common ? If^ such a^jconsent 
j as th^t was necessary, man had starved, not- 
withstanding the plenty God had given .bicD. 
We see in commons^ which remain so by com*^ 
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pact, that it is the taking any part of what is 
common, and removing it out of the state na^ 
ture leaves it in, which begins the property f 
without which the common is of no use.} And 
the taking of this or that part, does not depend 
on the express consent of all the commoners. 
Thus the grass my horse has bit ; the turfs my 
servant has cut ; and the ore I have digged in 
any place, where I have a right to them in 
common with others, become my property ^ 
without^tfae-assigqgtion pnconsent^^ju^y. body. 
The-^oter that was.miiie» .removing tiiem out 
of that common state they were it);^ hath ^xed 
jny^ptoperty in them. 

§.99. By making an explicit, cpjRsejjt^of- 
every commoner necessary to any one*s appro- 
priating to himself any part of what is given in 
common, children or servants^ could not cut 
the meat, which their father or master had pro- 
vided for them in common, without assigning 
to every one his peculiar part. Though the 
water running in the fountain be every one*s, 
yet who can doubt but that in the pitcher is 
his only who drew it out? His labour hath 
taken it out of the hands of nature, where it 
wa^ common, and belonged equally to all her 
children, and hath thereby appropriated it td 
himself. 

§. 30. Thus this law of reason makes the 
deer that Indian's who bath killed it; it is 
allowed to be his goods, who hath bestowed 
bis labour upon it, though before it was the 
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common right of every one. And amongst 
those who are counted the civilized part of 
mankind, who have made and multiplied posi- 
tive laws to determine property^ this original 
law of nature, for the beginning of property^ in 
what was before common, still takes place; 
and by virtue thereof, what fish any one catches 
in the ocean, that great and still remaining 
common of mankind > or what ambergrease 
any one takes up here, is by the labour that 
removes it out of that common state nature left 
it in, made his property^ who takes that pains 
about it. And even amongst us, the hare that 
any one is hunting, is thought his who pursues 
her during the chase : for being a beast that is 
still looked upon as common, and no man's 
private possession ; whoever has employed so 
much labour about any of that kind, as to find 
and pursue her, has thereby removed her from 
the slate of nature, wherein she was common, 
and hath begun a property. 

§.31. It will perhaps be objected to this, 
that if gathering the acorns, or other fruits of 
the earth, &c. makes a right to them, ' then any 
one may ingross as much as he will. To which 
I answer. Not so. The same law of nature, 
that does by this means give us property, does 
also bound that property too. " God has given 
** us all things richly,*' 1 Tim. vi. 12. is the voice 
of reason confirmed by inspiration. But how 
far has he given it us? To enjoy. As much as y 
any one can make use of to any advantage of 
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life before it spoils, so. mu^b.. Ji£LJBLay-.-hjLius 

this, is more than bis share, and belongs to J 
Others . Nothing was made by God for man to 
spoil or destroy. And thus, considering the 
plenty of natural provisions there was a long time 
in the world, and the few spenders ; and to how 
small a part of that provision the industry of 
one man could extend itself, and ingross it to 
the prejudice of others ; especially keeping with*- 
in the bounds^ set by reason, of what might 
serve for his use; there could be then little 
room for quarrels or contentions about property 
so established. 

§. 32. But the chief mailer of property being 
now not the fruits of the earth, and the beasts 
that subsist on it, but the earth itself; as that 
which takes in and carries with it all the rest ; 
1 think it is plain, that property in that too is 
acquired as the former. As much land as a"'\ 
man tills, plants, improves, cultivates, and can J 
use the product of, so much is his property^ 
He by his labour does, as it were, inclose it for 
the common. Nor will it invalidate his right, 
losay. evecy^body else has an equal title to it ; 
and therefore he cannot appropriate, he cannot 
inclose, without the consent of all bis fellow- 
commoners, all mankind.' God, "When he gave 
the world in common to all mankind, com-* 
manded man also to labour, and the penury 
of his condition required it of him. God and 
his reason commanded him to subdue the earth, 
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u e. improve it for the benefit of life, and there- 
in lay out something upon it'that wa^his own, 
his labour. He that in obedience to this com-* 

( mand of God subdued, tilled and sowed any 

, part of it, thereby annexed to it something that 
was his />ra/i«r^j(,. which another had no title to,, 
nor could without injury take from him. 

§. 33. Nor was this appropriation of any 
parcel of land, by improving it, any prejudice 
to any other man, since there was still enough, 
and as good left; and more than the yet un-« 
provided could use. So that, in effect, there 
was never the less left for others because of his y/ 
inclosure for himself: for he that leaves as 
much as another can make use of, does as 
good as take nothing at all. No body could 
think himself injured by the drinking of another 
man,, though he took a good draught, who had 
a whole river of the same water left him to 
quench his thirst: and the case of land and 
water, where there is enough of both, is per- 
fectly the same. 

§. 34. God gave the world to men in com« 

* mon ; but since he gave it them for their bene- 
fit, and the greatest conveniences of life they 
were capable to draw from it, it cannot be sup- 
posed he meant it should always remain com- 
mon and uncultivated. He gave it to the use 

-of the industrious and rational, (and labour was 
to be his title to it ;) not to the fancy or covet- 
ousness of the quarrelsome and contentious. 
He that had as good left for his improvement. 
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as was already taKen up, needed not complaiti, 
ought not to meddle with what was already 
improved by another's labour : if he did, it is 
plain he desired the benefit of another's pains, 
which he had no right to, and not the ground 
which God had given him in common with 
others to laboujr on, and whereof there was as 
good left, as that already possessed, and more 
than he knew what to do with, or his industry 
could reach to. •• 

§. 35. It is true, in land [that is common in 
England, or any other country where there is 
plenty of people under government, who have 
money and commerce, no one can inclose or 
appropriate any part, Hdthout_J[he_jcon^e^ of 
all..iiis^,fel low 'Commoners ; because this is left 
cpjDJOlsmJbyi^QSi^ by the 4aw of the 

land^ which, is not to Ji>e violated. And though 
it be common, in respect of some men, it is not 
so to all mankind ; but is the joint property of 
this country, or this parish. Besides the re- 
mainder, after such inclosure, would not be as 
good to the rest of the commoners, as the whole 
was when they could all make use of the 
whole ; whereas in the beginning and first 
peopling of the great common of the world, it 
was quite otherwise. The law man was under, 
was rather for appropriating. God command- 
ed, and his wants forced him to labour. That 
was his property which could not be taken from 
him wherever he had fixed it. And hence 
subduing or cultivating the earth, and having 
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dominion, we see are joined together. The 
one gave title to the other. So that God, by 
commanding to subdue, gave authority so far 
to appropriate: and the condition of human 
life, which requires labour and materials to 
work on, necessarily introduces private pos- 
sessions. 

§. 36. The mea^swe of property nature has 
well set by the extent of men*s labour and the 
^ conveniences of life; no man's labour could 
*? ^^ubdue, or appropriate all; Dor could his en- 
^^ joyment consume more than a small part ; so 
"■} S ^thatit was impossible for any man, this way, to 
^. ^ iirn^ch upon the. tight .af.,aiiftlli^^^ 
^^ ,• to himself a property tQ,tb-Q^Hyf"dice of his 
^ neighbour, who would still have room for as 
good, and as large a possession (after the other 
had taken out his) as before it was appropriated. 
This measure did confine every man's posses^^ 
sion to a very moderate proportion, and such 
as he might appropriate to himself, without 
injury to any body, in the first ages of the 
world, when men were more in danger to be 
lost, by wandering from their company in the 
then vast wilderness of the earth, than to be 
straitened for want of room to plant in. And 
the same measure may be allowed still without 
prejudice to any body, as full as the world 
seems: for supposing a man, or family, in the 
state they were at first peopling of the world 
by the children of Adam, or Noah ; let him 
plant in some inland, vacant places of America^ 
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w6 shall find that the possessions he could make 
himself upon the measures we have given, would 
not be very large, nor, even to this day, preju- 
dice the rest of mankind, or give them reason 
to complain, or think themselves injured by 
this man's encroachment, though the race of 
men have now spread themselves to all the 
corners of the world, and do infinitely exceed 
the small number which was at the beginning. 
Nay, the extent of ground is of so little value, 
without labour y that I have heard it affirmed, 
that in Spain itself a man may be permitted to 
plough, sow and reap, without being disturbed, 
upon land he has no other title to, but only his' 
making use of it. But on the contrary, the 

inhabitants think themselves beholden to him, 

• 

who, by his industry on neglected, and conse- 
quently waste land, has increased the stock of 
corn, which they wanted. But be this as it will, 
which I lay no stress on ; this I dare boldly 
affirm, that the same rule of propriety^ (viz^^ 
that every man should have as much as h( 
could make use of, would hold still in the 
world, without straitening any body : sincd 
there is land enough in the world to suffice\ 
double the inhabitants, had not the invention ' 
of money J and the tacit, agreenient of men to 
put a value on it, introduced by consent,_laJ:ger 
possessions, and a right to them ; which, how 
it has done, I shall by and by shew more at 
large. 

§. 37. This is certain, that in the beginnings 
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before the desire of having more than man 
V oeeded had altered the intrinsic value of things, 
which depends only on their usefulness to the 
life of man : or had agreed that a little piece of 
jfellow metal, which would keep without wast-r 
log or decayi should be worth a great piece of 
fleshi or a whole heap of corn; though men 
had a right to appropriate, by their labour, 
each one to himself, as much of the things of 
naUire, as he could use : yet this could not be 
much, nor to the prejudice of others, where the 
same plenty was still left to those who would 
use the same industry. To which let me add, 
that he, who appropriates land to himself by 
his labour, does not lessen, but increase the 
common stock of mankind : for the provisions 
serving to the support of human life, produced 
by one acre of inclosed and cultivated land, 
are (to speak much within compass) ten times 
more than those which are yielded by an acre 
of land of an equal richness lying waste in 
common. And therefore he that incloses land, 
and has a greater plenty of the conveniences of 
life from ten acres, than he could have from an 
hundred left to nature, may truly be said to 
give ninety acres to mankind: for his labour 
now supplies him with provisions out of tea 
acres, which were but the product of an hun- 
dred lying in common. I have here rated ibe 
improved land very low, in making its product 
but as ten to one, when it is much nearer an 
hundred to one : tor I ask, whether in the wild 
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woods and uncultivated waste of America, left 
to nature, without any improvement, tillage or 
husbandry, a thousand acres yield the needy 
and wretched inhabitants as many conveniences 
of life, as ten acres of equally fertile land do in 
Devonshire, where they are well cultivated. 

fiefore the appropriation of land, he who 
gathered as much of the wild fruit, killed, 
caught, or tamed, as many of the beasts, as he 
could; he that so employed his pains about 
any of the spontaneous products of nature, as 
any way to alter them from the state which 
nature put them in, by placing any of his labour 
on them, did thereby acquire a propriety in 
them: but if they perished, in his possession, 
without their due use; if the fruits rotted, or 
the venison putrified, before he could spend it, 
he offended against the common law of nature, 
and was liable to be punished ; he invaded his 
neighbour's share ; for he had no right farther 
than his own use called, for any of them, and 
they might serve to afford him conveniences of 
life. 

§. 38. The same measures governed the po^ 
session of land too : whatsoever he tilled, and 
reaped, laid up and made use of, beforei iX 
spoiled, that was his peculiar right; whatso- 
ever he enclosed, and could feed, and make 
use of, the cattle and product was also his^ 
But if either the grass of his inclosure rotted 
on the ground, or the fruit of his planting 
perished without gathering, and laying up, this 






'.^ 
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part of the earth, notwithstanding his inclosure, 
was still to be looked on as waste, and might 
be the possession of any other. Thus, at the 
beginning, Cain might take as much ground 
as he could till, add make it his own land, and 
yet leave enough to Abel's sheep to feed on ; 
a few acres would serve for both their posses- 
sions. But as faihilies increased, and industry 
enlarged their stocks, their possessions enlarged 
with the need of them ; but yet it was com- 
monly without any fixed property in the ground 
they made use of, till they incorporated, settled 
themselves toffether, and built cities ;«jLadJLh£j}9 
b y cun i i en t r' ^hey- e€iwfe.m.^ti4aafiy>4a^--«efr-^^ 
bomids^j^tkdt^disHncl 4epfi4mi4iA^^^ agree 
on limits between them and their neighbours; 
and by laws within themselves, settled the 
properties of those of the same society : for we 
see, that in that part of the world which was 
first inhabited, and therefore like to be best 
peopled, even as low down as Abraham's time, 
they wandered with their flocks, and their 
herds, which was their substance, freely up 
and down ; and this Abraham did, in a country 
where he was a stranger. Whence it is plain, 
that at least a great part of the land lay in 
common; that the inhabitants valued it not, 
nor claimed property in any more than they 
made use of. But when there was not room 
enough in the same place^fgr their herds to 
feed together, they by yonsega as Abraham 
and Lot did, Gen. xiii. 5., separated and eu« 
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iafged their pasture, where it best liked them. 
And for the same reason Esau went from his 
father, and his brother, and planted in mount 
Seir^ Gen. xxxvi. 6. 

§. 39* And thus, without supposing any pri'^^ 
vate dominion, and property in Adam, over all 
the world, exclusive of all other men^ which 
can no way be proved, nor any one's property 
be made out from it; but supposing the t&or/c{ 
given, as it was, to the children of men in cant" 
morii we see how labour could make men dis-^ 
tinct titles to several parcels of it, for their 
private uses ; wherein there could be no doubt 
of right, ho room for quarrel. 

,§. 40. Nor is it so strange, as perhaps before 
consideration it may appear, that the property 
of labour should be able to over-balance the 
community of land : for it is. /aijOuxUndeed that 

P^^ih^J^M^'''^^^^ ^/ va/w^ on every thing ; and 
let any one consider what the difference is 
between an acre of land planted with tobacco 
or sugar, sown with wheat or barley, and an 
acre of the same land lying in common, with-* 
out any husbandry upon it, and he will find, 
that the improvement of labour makes the far 
greater part of the value. I think it will be 
but a very modest computation to say, that 
of the products of the earth useful to the life of 
man, nine-tenths are the effects of labour: nay, 
if we will rightly estimate things as they come 
to our use, and cast up the several expences 
about them, what in them is purely owing to 
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nature^ and what to labour ^ we shall find, thai 
in most of them ninety-nine hundredths are 
wholly to be put on the account of labour. 

§.41. There cannot be a clearer demon* 
stration of any thing, than several nations of 
the Americans are of this, who are rich in land, 
and poor in all the comforts of life ; whom na- 
ture having furnished as liberally as any other 
people, with the materials of plenty, u e. a 
fruitful soil, apt to produce in abundance, what 
might serve for food, raiment, and delight ; yet 
for want of improving it hy labour^ have not 
Otie hundredth part of the conveniences we 
enjoy ; and a king of a large and fruitful terri^ 
tory there, feeds, lodges, and is clad worse 
than a day-labourer in England. 

§• 49. To make this a little clearer^ let us 
but trace some of the ordinary provisions of 
life through their several progresses, before 
they come to our use, and see how much they 
receive of their value from human-^ industry. 
Bread, wine and cloth, are things of daily use, 
and great plenty ; yet notwithstanding, acorns, 
water and leaves, or skins, must be our bread, 
drink and cloat hi ng, did not /^&oiir furnish us 
with these more useful commodities: for what* 
ever bread is more worth than acorns, wi«e 
than water, and cloth or silk^ than leaves, skins 
or moss, that is wholly owing to labour and 
industry; the one of these being the food and 
raiment which unassisted nature furnishes us 
with ; the other, provisions which our industry 
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and pains prepare for us, which how much 
they exceed the other in value^ when any one 
hath computed, he will then see how much 
labour makes the far greatest part of the value 
of things we enjoy in this world : and the ground 
which produces the materials, is scarce to be 
reckoned in, as any, or at most, but a very small 
part of it ; so little, that even amongst us, land 
left whojly to nature, that hath no improvement 
of pasturage, tillage, or planting, is called, as 
indeed it is, waste ; and we shall find the benefit 
of it amount to little more than nothing* 

This shews how much numbers of men are 
to be preferred to largeness of dominions ; and 
that the increase of lands, and the right em« 
ploying of them, is the great art of government : 
and that prince, who shall be so wise and god* 
like, as by established laws of liberty to secure 
protection and encouragement to the honest 
industry of mankind, against the oppression of 
power and narrowness of party, will quickly 
be too hard for his neighbours i but this by the 
by. To return to the argument in hand, 

§• 43. An acre of land, that bears here 
twenty bushels of wheat, and another in Ame« 
rica, which with the same husbandry, would 
do the like, are, without doubt, of the same 
natural intrinsic value: but yet the benefit 
mankind receives from one in a year, is worth 
61. and from the other possibly not worth a 
penny, if all the profit an Indian received from 
it were to be valued and sold here; at least 
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^ I may trul}'^ say, not one thousandth. It is 
labour then which puis the greatest part of value 
upon land^ without which it would scarcely be 
worth any thing : it is to that we owe the 
greatest part of all its useful products; for all 
that the straw, bran, bread, of that acre of 
wheat, is more worth than the product of an 
acre of as good land, which lies waste, is all 
the effect of labour: for it is not barely the 
ploughman's pains, the reaper's and thresher's 
toil, and the baker's sweat, is to be counted 
into the bread we eat ; the labour of those who 
broke the oxen, who digged and wrought the 
iron and stones, who felled and framed the 
timber employed about the plough, mill, oven, 
or any other utensils, which are a vast number, 
requisite to this corn, from its being seed to be 
sown to its being made bread, must all be 
charged on the account of labour^ and received 
as an effect of that: nature and the earth fur- 
nished only the almost worthless materials, as 
in themselves. It would be a strange catalogue 
of things^ that industry provided and made use of 
about every loaf of breads before it came to our 
use, if we could trace them ; iron, wood, leather, 
bark, timber, stone, bricks, coals, lime, cloth, 
dying drugs, pitch, tar, masts, ropes, and all 
the materials made use of in the ship, that 
brought any of the commodities made use of 
by any of the workmen, to any part of the 
work ; all which it would be almost impossible, 
at least too long to reckon up. 
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look, that he used them before they spoiled^ 
else he took more than his share, and robbed 
Others. And indeed it was a foolish thing, as 
well as dishonest, to hoard up more than he 
could make use of.. If he gave away a part to 
any body else^ so that it perished not uselessly 
in his possession^ these he also made use of. 
And if he also bartered away plums, that would 
have rotted in a week) for nu^ts that would last 
good for his eating a whole year, he did no 
injury ; be wasted not the common stock ; 
destroyed no part of the portion of goods that 
belonged to others, so k>ng as nothing perished 
uselessly in his hand. Again, if be would give 
his nuts for a piece of metal, pleased with its 
colour ; or exchange his sheep for shells, or 
wool for a sparkling pebble or a diamond, and 
keep those by him ail his life, he invaded ^ot 
the right of others^ he might heap up as muich 
of these durable things as he pleased : the ex^ 
ceedmg of ihe bounds of his just property not 
lying in the largeness of his possession, but the 
perishing of any thing uselessly in it. 

§. 47- And thus came in the use of inonejfj 
some lasting thing that men might keep withouli 
spoiling, and that by mutual consent meii would 
take in exchange for the truly useful, but 
perishable supports of life. 

§. 48. And as diflFerent degrees of industry 
were apt to give men possessions in different 
proportions, so this invention of monet/ gave 
them the opportunity to continue and enlarge 



\ 
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them: for supposing an island, separate from 
all possible commerce with the rest of the 
world, wherein there were but an hundred 
families, but there were sheep, horses, and 
cows, with other useful animals, wholesome 
fruits, and land enough for corn for a hundred 
thousand times as many, but nothing in the 
island, either because of its commonness, or 
perishableness, fit to supply the place of money ; 
what reason could any one have there to en- 
large his possessions beyond the use of his 
family, and a plentiful supply to its consumption^ 
eithe;* in what their own industry produced, or 
they could barter for like perishable, useful 
commodities with others? Where there is not 
some thing, both lasting and scarce, and so 
valuable to be hoarded up, there men will be 
apt to enlarge their possessions of land, were* 
it never so rich, never so free for them to take: 
for I ask, what would a man value ten thou- 
sand, or an hundred thousand acres of excel- 
lent land, ready cultivated, and well stocked 
too with cattle, in the middle of the inland parts 
of America, where he had no hopes of com- 
merce with other parts of the world, to draw 
money to him by the sale of the product? It 
would not be worth the inclosing, and we 
should see him give up again to the wild com- 
mon of nature, whatever was more than would 
supply the conveniences of life to be had there 
for him and his family. 

§. 49. Thus in the beginning all the world 
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was America, and more so than that is now ; 
for no such thing as money was any where 
known. Find out something that hath the 
tise and value of money amongst his neighbours^ 
you shall see the same man will begin preseiitly 
to enlarge his possessions. ' 

§. 60. But since gold and silver, being little 
useful to the life of men in proportion to food, 
raiment, and carriage, has its value on\y fto^ 
the consent of men, whereof labour yet makts^ 
in great part, the measure^ it is plain, that men 
have agreed to a disproportionate and unequal 
possession of the earthy they having, by a tacit 
and voluntary consent, found out a way how a 
man may fairly possess more land than he him- 
self can use the product of, by receiving in ex- 
change for the overplus gold and silver, which 
may be hoarded up without injury to any one ; 
these metals not spoiling or decaying in the 
b^nds of the possessor. This partage of thlngl^ 
in an, equality of private possessions, men h»re 
made prQcticable out of the bounds of society*, 
and; without compact, only by puttiilg ^,'vaiae 
on gold and silver, and tacitly agreeing in the use 
of money : for in governments, the laws regu* 
late the right of property, and the possessibn 
of land is determined by positive constituliohsvl 
.,§. 5U And thus, I think, it iS very easy^to 
conceive* without any difficulty, hot^ ilabojur 
could ai first begin a title to property kit the 
comnaou things of nature, and how the spending 
it upon our uses bounded it« So that there 
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could then be no reason of quarrelling about 
title, nor any doubt about the largeness of pos- 
session it gave. Right and convenience went 
together ; for as a man had a right to all he 
could employ his labour upon, so he had no 
temptation to labour for more than he could 
maike use of. This left no room for controversy 
aihout the titk,^ nor for incroachment on the 
right of others ; what portion a man carved to 
hi>mself was easily seen ; and it was useless, as 
well as dishonest, to carve himself too much, 
or take luojre than he needed. 



CHAPTER VL 

Of Paternal Power. 

§• 59. It may perhaps be censured as an im- 
pertinent criticism, in a. discourse of this nature^ 
to 6nd fault with words and names, that have 
obtained in the world : and yet possibly it may 
not be amiss to offer new ones^ when the old 
are apt to lead men into mistakes, as this of 
paternal power probably has done, which seems 
80 to place the power of parents oyer their 
children wholly iin the father^ as if the mother 
had no share in it; whereas, if we cons^uh rea- 
son <ir revelation, we shall find, she hath an 
equial title. This may give Ofie reason t<) ask, 
whether this might not be more properly called 
paf^entai po^ev ^ for< whatever obligation nature 
and the right of generation 'lays on children, it 
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must certainly bind them equal to both the 
concurrent causes of it. And accordingly we 
see the positive law of God every where joins 
them together, withouft distinction, when it 
commands the obedience of children, ^' Honour 
" thy father and thy mother,'* Exod. xx. 19. 
** Whosoever curseth his father or his mother,*' 
Lev. XX. 9. " Ye shall fear every man his mo- 
" ther and his father,*' Lev. xix. 3. " Children, 
" obey your parents,** &c. Eph. vi. L is the 
style of the Old and New Testament. 

§. 53. Had but this one thing been well con-' 
sidered, without looking any deeper into the 
matter, it might perhaps have kept men from 
running into those gross mistakes, they have 
made, about this power of parents; which, 
however it might, without any great harshness, 
bear the name of absolute dominion, and regal 
authority, when under the title of paternal 
power it seemed appropriated to the father, 
would yet have sounded but oddly, and in the 
ver^^ name shewn the absurdity, if this sup- 
posed absolute power over children had beeii 
called parental; and thereby haive discovered, 
that it belonged to the mother too : for it will 
but very ill serve the turn of those men, who 
contend so much for the absolute power aad 
authority of the fatherhood, as they call it, that 
the mother should have any share in it ; and it 
would have but ill supported the monarchy 
they contend for, when by the very name it 
^)peared9 that that fundamental authority. 
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from whence they would derive their govero- 
ment of a siagle person only, was not placed io 
OjDe,, but two persons jointly. But to let this 
of nacbes pass. 

§• ^4. Though I have said before, Chap. II. 
That all men by tiature are eqtial^ I cannot be 
supposed to understand all sorts of equality: 
age or virtue may give naen a just precedency : 
excellency of parts and merit may place others 
above the common level : hirth may subject 
some, and alliance or henejits others, to pay an 
observance to those whom nature, gratitude, 
or other respects, may have made it due : and 
yet all this consists with the equality^ which all 
men are in, in respect to jurisdiction or domi- 
nion one over another; which was the equality 
I there spoke of, as proper to the business 
in hand, being that equal rights that every man 
hath, to his natural freedom^ without being sub- 
jected to the will or authority of any other 
man. 

^. 66. Children^ I confess, are not born in 
this full state of equality^ though they are born 
to it. Their parents have a sort of rule and 
jurisdiction over them, when they come into the 
world, and for some time after; but it is but a 
temporary one. The bonds of this subjection 
are like the swaddling clothes they are wrapt 
up in, and supported by, in the weakness of 
their infancy : age and reason, as they grow 
up, loosen them, till at length they drop quite 
off, and leave a man at his own free disposal. 
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§. 56. Aciam was created a perfect man; his 
body and mind in fuH poi^session of their 
strength and reason, and so was capable, from 
the first instant of his being, to provide for his 
own support and preservation, and govern his 
actions according to the dictates of the law of 
reason which God had implanted in him. From 
him the world is peopled with his descendants; 
who are ail born infhnts, weak and helpless^ 
without knowledge or understanding: but to 
supply the defects of this imperfect state, till 
the improvement of growth and^ age hath re- 
moved them, Adam and Eve, and after them 
all parents were, by the law of nature, under 
an obligation to preserve^ nourish ^ and educate 
the children they had begotten; not as theiir 
own workmanship, but the workmanship of 
their own maker, the Almighty, to whom they 
were to be accountable for them. ' 

§. 67. The law, that was to govern Adam, 
was the same that was to govern all his pos- 
terity, the law of reason. But his offspring 
having another way of entrance into the wbrkJi 
different from him, by a natural birth; that 
produced them ignorant and without the use 
of reason^ they were not presently, tmdfer that 
law; for nobodv can be under a law, which 
is not promulgated to him ; and by this law 
being promulgated or made known by reason 
only, he that is not come to the use of his rca- 
son^ cannot be said to be under this lato ; and 
Adam's children, being not presently as soon as 
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born under this law of reastmy were not pre- 
sently /r^tf ; for law^ in its true notion, %$ not so 
niuoh^ the limitation as the direction of a free 
and intelligewi agent to tiis proper interest, and 
prescribes no farther than is for the general 
good of those under that law : could they be 
happier without it, the law, as an useless thing, 
would of itself vanish ; and that ill deserves 
the name of confinement which hedges ua in 
only from bc^i? and precipices. So that, how*- 
ever it may be mistaken, the end of law is 
not to abolish or restrain, but to preserve and 
enlarge freedom : for in all the states of created 
beings capable of laws, where there is no lawj 
there is no freedom : for liberty is, to be free 
from restraint and violence from others; which 
cannot be, where there is no law : but freedom 
is not, as we are told, a liberty for every man to 
do what he lists: (for who could be free, when 
every other man's humour might domineer over 
him ?) but a liberty to dispose and order as he 
lists, his person, actions, possessions, and his 
whole property, within the allowance of those 
laws under which he is, and therein not to be 
subject to the arbitrary will of another, but 
freely follow his own. 

§. 58. The power^ then, that parents have 
over their children, arises from that duty which 
is incumbent on them, to take care of their 
offspring, during the imperfect state of child- 
hood. To inform the mind, and govern the 
actions of their yet ignorant non-age, till reason 
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shall take its place, and ease them of that 
trouble, is what the children want, and the 
parents are bound to; for God having given 
man an understanding to direct his actions, 
has allowed him a freedom of will, and liberlrf 
of acting, as properly belonging thereunto, 
within the bounds of that law he is under. But 
whilst he is in an estate, wherein he has not 
understanding of his own to direct his mlly he 
is not to have any will of his own to follow : 
he that understands for him, must will for him 
too ; he must prescribe to his will, and regulate 
his actions ; but when he comes :to the estate 
that made his father a free man, the sen is a 
free man too. 

§• 59. This holds in all the laws a man is 
under, whether natural or civil. Is a man 
under the law of nature? fVhat made him free 
of that law ? what gave him a free disposing of 
his property, according to his own will^ within 
the compass of that law ? I answer, a state of 
maturity wherein he might be supposed cii« 
pable to know that law, that so he might keep 
his actions within the bounds of it. When 
he has acquired that state, he is presumed to 
know how far that law is to be his guide, and 
how far he may make use of his freedom^ a'nd 
so comes to have it; till then, somebody else 
must guide him, who is presumed to know how 
far the law allows a liberty. If such a state bf 
reason, stieh an age of discretion made him free, 
the same ^hall make his sou free too. Is a man 
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under the law of England? What made him 
free of that law ? that is, to have the liberty to 
dispose. of his actions and possessions accord- 
ing to his own will, within the permission of 
that law? A capacity of knowing that law; 
which is supposed by that law, at the age of 
one-and-twenty years, and in some cases sooner. 
If this wade the father /r^e, it shall make the 
son free too. Till then we see the law allows 
the son to have no will, but he is to be guided 
by the will of his father or guardian, who is to 
understand for him. And if the father die, and 
fail to substitute a deputy in his trust; if be 
hath not provided a tutor, to govern his son, 
during his minority, during his want of under* 
standing, the law takes care to do it; sqnie 
other must govern him, and be a will to him, 
till, he hath attained to a state of freedom^ and 
his understanding be fit to take the government 
of his will.. But after that, the father and son 
are equally free as much as pupil and tutor 
after non-age ; equally subjects of the same law 
together, without any dominion left in the 
father over the life, liberty, or estate of his son, 
vi?hether th^y be only in the state and under the 
law of nature, or under the positive laws of an 
established government. 

§. 60. But if, through defects that may 
happen out of the ordinary course of nature, 
any one comes not to such a degree of reason, 
wherein he might be supposed capable of 
knowing the law, and so living within the rules 
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of it, he is never capable of being a free man^ 
he IS never let loose to the disposure Of his 
own will (because he knows no bounds to it, 
has not understanding, its proper guide) but is 
continued under the tuition and government 
of others, all the time his own understanding is 
incapable of that charge. And so lunatics and 
ideois are never set free from the government 
of their parents ; " children, who are not as yet 
" come unto those years whereat they may have; 
" and innocents which are excluded by a natural 
" defect from ever having ; thirdly, madmen^ 
" which for the present cannot possibly have the 
" use of right reason to guide themselves,^ have 
" for their guide, the reason that guideth other 
" men which are tutors over them, to seek and 
*^ procure their good for them,'* says Hooker, 
Eccl. Pol. lib. i. sect. 7- All which seems no 
more than that duty, which God and nature has 
laid on man, as well as other creatures, to pre- 
serve their offspring, till they can be able to 
shift for themselves, and will scarce amount to 
an instance or proof of parents' regal authority. 
§. 61. Thus we are born free^ as we are born 
rational; not that we have actually the exer- 
cise of either: age, that brings one, brings with 
it the other loo. And thus we see how natural 
freedom and subjection to parents may consist 
together, and are both founded on the same prin- 
ciple. A child IS free by his father's title, by his 
father's understanding, which is to govern him 
till he hath it of his own. The freedom ofg, man 
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at years of discretion^ and the suhjection of a 
child to his parents whilst yet short of that age^ 
are so cons^istent, and so distinguishable^ that 
the most blinded contenders for monarchy, by 
right of fatherhood^ cannot miss tbis difference; 
the most obstinate cannot but allow their con^ 
sistency : for were their doctrine all trae, wete 
the right heir of Adam now known^ and by 
that title settled a monarch in bis throne, in«> 
vested with all the absolute unlimited power 
Sir Robert Filmer talks of; if be should die as 
soon as his heir were born, must not the chiid^ 
notwithstanding he were never so free, never so 
much sovereign, be in subjection to his mother 
and nurse, to tutors and governors, till age and 
education brought him reason and ability to 
govern himself and others ? The necessities of 
his life, the health of his body, and the infor- 
mation of his mind, would require him to be 
directed by the will of others, and not his own ; 
and yet will any one think, that this restraint 
and subjection were inconsistent with, or spoiled 
him of that liberty.or sovereignty he had a right 
to, or gave away his empire to those who bad 
the government of his non-age ? This govern- 
ment over him only prept^red him the better 
and sooner for it. If any body should ask 
me, when nay son is of a^e to be free 1 I shall 
answer, just when his -hionarch is of age to 
govern, " But at what time,*' says the judicious 
Hooker, JBcc/. Pol. 1. i. sect. 6. " a man may be 
^^ said to have attained so far forth the use of 
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reason, as sufficeth to make him capable of 

those laws whereby he is then bound to guide 
** his actions : this is a great dsal more easy for 

sense to discern, than for any one by skill and 

learning to determine.*' 

§. 69. Commonwealths themselves take no* 
tice of, and allow, that there is a time when 
men are to begin to act like free men^ and there.- 
fore till that time require not oaths of fealty, 
or allegiance, or other public owning of, or sub* 
mission to the government of their countries. 

§. 63. The freedom then of man, and liberty 
of acting according to his own will, is grounded 
an his having reason^ which is able to instruct 
him in that law he is to govern himself by, and 
make him know how far he is left to the freedom 
of his own will. To turn him loose to an ud-» 
restrained liberty, before he has reason to guide 
him, is not the allowing him the privilege of 
his nature to be free; but to thrust him out 
amongst brutes, and abandon him to a state as 
wretched, and as much beneath that of a man, 
as their's. This is that which puts the author 
rity into the parents hands to govern the 
minority of their children. God hath made it 
their business to employ this care on their off* 
spring, and hath placed in them suitable mcXu 
nations of tenderness and concern to temper 
this power, to apply it, as his wisdom designed 
it, to the children's good, as long as they should 
need to be under it. 

§. 64. But what reason can hence advance 
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this care of the parents due to their offspring 
into an absolute arbitrary dominion of the father, 
whose power reaches no farther than by such a 
discipline, as he finds most effectual, to give 
such strength and health to their bodies, such 
vigour and rectitude to their minds, as may 
best fit his children to be most useful to them- 
selves and others; and, if it be necessary to 
his condition, to make them work, when they 
are able, for their own subsistence. But in 
this power the mother too has her share with 
the father. 

§. 66. Nay, this power so little belongs to 
the father by any peculiar right of nature, but 
only as he is guardian of his children, that 
when he quits his care of them, he loses his 
power over them, which goes along with their 
nourishment and edujcation, to which it is in- 
separably annexed ; and it belongs as much to 
the foster-father of an exposed child, as to the 
natural father of another. So little power does 
the bare act of begetting give a man over his 
issue; if all his care ends there, and this be 
all the title he hath to the name and ajuthority 
of a father. And what will become of this 
paternal power in that part of the world, where 
one woman hath more than one husband at a 
time? or in those parts of America, where, 
when the husband and wife part, which hap- 
pens frequently, the children are all left to the 
mother, follow her, and are wholly under her 
care and provision ? If the father die whilst 
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the children are youngs do they not naturally 
every where owe the same obedience to their 
mother^ during their minority, as to their father 
were he alive ? and will any one say^ that the 
mother hath a legislative power over her 
children ? that she can make standing rules, 
which shall be of perpetual obligation, by which 
they ought to regulate all the concerns of their 
property, and bound their liberty all the course 
of their lives? or can she infgrce the observa- 
tion of them with capital punishments ? for this 
is the proper power of the magistrate^ -of which 
the father hath not so much as the shadow. 
His command over his children is but tempo- 
rary, and reaches not their life or property : it 
is but a help to the weakness and imperfectioo 
of their non-age, a discipline necessary to their 
education : and though a father may dispose 
of his own possessions as he pleases^ when his 
children are out of danger of perishing for want, 
yet his power extends not to the lives or goods, 
which either their own industry, or another's 
bounty has made their's; nor to their liberty 
neither, when they are once arrived to the in- 
franchisement of the years of discretion. The 
father s empire tb«{i ceases, and he can from 
thence forwards no more dispose of the liberty 
of his son, than that of any other man : and it 
niust'be far from an absolute or perpetual juris- 
diction, from which a man may withdraw him- 
selfi having licence from divine authority to 
leave father and mother^ and cleave to his wife. 

R 
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§. 66. But though there be a time when a 
child comes to be as free from subjection to the 
will and command of his father,, as the father 
himself is free from subjection . to the will of 
any body else, and they are each under no other 
restraint,, but that which is common. to them 
both, whether it be the law of nature, or muni- 
cipal law of their country ; yet this freedom 
exempts not a son from that honour which he 
ought, by the law of God and nature,^ to pay 
his parents. God having made the parents 
instruments in his great design of continuing 
the racie of mankind, and the occasions of life 
to their children : as he hath laid on them an 
obligation to nourish, preserve, and bring up 
their offspring ; so he has laid on the children a 
perpetual obligation of honouring their parents^ 
which containing in it an inward esteem and 
reverence to be shewn by all outward expres- 
sions, ties up the child from any thing that may 
ever injure or affront, disturb or endanger, the 
happiness or life of those from whom he re- 
ceived his ; and engages him in all actions of 
defence, relief, assistance and comfort of those, 
by whose means he entered into being, and has 
been made capable of any enjoymepts of life : 
from this obligation no state, no freedom can 
absolve children. But this is very far from 
giving parents a power of command over their 
children, or an authority to make laws and 
dispose as they please of their lives or liberties. 
It is one thing to owe honour, respect^ gratitude 
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and assistance ; another to require an j^l^plut^ 
obedience and submission. The honour due la 
parents^ a monarch on!. bis throne owes his 
mother ; .and yet this<le»seilB riot his authority^ 
nor subjects -hitn to: her govemmeat* ; . : > • 
§. 67. The subjection o£ a minor places io 
the father a temfiorary government, whicht^*- 
mihates with the minority of the chrld rand, tbie 
honour dut from a child f^ces in the plarentSiia 
perpetual right to respect^ -reveFenjl^e^i sdpport 
and compliabce^ too, more or kss^ as the fa[- 
ther's care, cost^ and icindnessia hissed uci^ioni 
has been more or less. This ends not M^itJi 
minority, but holds in all parts and conditions 
of a manfs life. The<: wan:t< of distinguisl|jng 

these two powers;, vir:' that whiebi the: iJEith^MT 
hath in the right 6f.imdd»^. .dunngtiiBinciriljjj^ 
and the right, of Aonauf) ail hisiifd^limay pe^r* 
baps have dansed a i great. part) ofjthiei tn^sKal^e^ 
about this mattetir ^r. 'to spebk :^r!op6rly' of 
thenb, the first of' t^heae* is-rathis^rKthle prit^il^e 
of childfen, andl dutyi pf-tparentovl than .ni^y 
prerogative of jiaternal^ poW(E;ryri.The,:nouri^br 
ment ! and educdtiono of their; ^ children is liH 
charge sio.iiicumbcttt pilLparents for.^ir:chil> 
dren's good^ thht;hothiing ;calii }ftbA3lvp:, ih^QI 
iVom taking dai>e>ofi(itc mmltthokighr/thfe/si^i^^ 
of eommnnding^ 4Md thastiidng I if hefni I go! aloilg 
wiitb it, yet Godi hath: wovehi irito -th^j pitncifp^ 
of ^ human naturer8uch'^Jei> tend\E«Udss' Ton their 
efibpring, that therri isr'litlLs' ibait: that parents 
dvould use their power with? too much irigoittr^ 
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the excess is seldom on the severe side, the 
strong bias of nature drawing the other way. 
And therefore God Almighty when he would 
express his gentle dealing with the Israelites^ 
he tells them, that though he chastened them, 
he chastens them as a fnan chastens his son, 
Deut. viii. 5. i. e. with tenderness and affec- 
tion, and kept them under no severer discipline 
than what was absolutely best for them, and 
had been less kindness to have slackened. 
This is that power to which children are com- 
manded obedience, that the pains and care of 
their parents may not be increased, or ill 
rewarded. 

§• 68. On the other side, honour and support, 
all that which gratitude requires to return for 
the benefits received by and from them, is the 
indispensible duty of the child, and the proper 
privilege of the parents^ This is intended for 
the parent's advantage, as the other is for the 
child's; though education, the parent's duty, 
seems to have most power^ because the igno- 
rance and infirmities of childhood stand in 
need of restraint and correction; which is a 
visible exercise of rule, and a kind of do- 
minion. And that duty which is comprehend- 
ed in the word honour requires less obedience, 
though the obligation be stronger on grown, 
than younger children ; for who can think the 
command, Children obey your parents, requires 
in a man, that has children of his own, the 
same submission to his father, as it does J n bis 
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yet young children to him; and that by this 
precept he were bound to obey all his father's 
commands, if, out of a conceit of authority, he 
should have the indiscretion to treat him still as 
a boy ? 

§. 69* The first part then of paternal power, 
or rather duty, which is education, belongs so 
to the father, that it terminates at a certain 
season ; when the business of education is 
over, it ceases of itself, and is also alienable 
before : for a man may put the tuition of his 
son in other hands ; and he that has made his 
son an apprentice to another, has discharged 
him, during that time, of a great part of his 
obedience both to himself and to his mother. 
But all the duty of honour, the other part, 
remains nevertheless entire to them ; nothing 
can cancel that : it is so inseparable from them 
both, that the father's authority cannot dis- 
possess the mother of this right, nor can any 
man discharge his son from honouring her that 
bore him. But both these are very far from a 
power to make laws, and inforcing them with 
penalties, that may reach estate, liberty, limbs 
and life. The power of commanding ends 
with non-age; and though, after that, honour 
and respect, support and defence, and what- 
soever gratitude can oblige a man to, for the 
highest benefits he is naturally capable of, be 
always due froi^ a son to his parents ; yet all 
this puts no sceptre into the father's hand, no 
sovereign power of commanding. . He has no 



/ 
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dominion over his son^s property, or actions ; 
nor -any rights that his wiU should prescribe to 
his^n'siin all things; however it may become 
fais'son in many things, not very inconvement 
to him ^nd his family, to pay a deference 
to it. • - 

' §. 70. A man may owe honour and respect 
to: an ancient, Of wise man; defence to his 
child or friend; relief and support to the dis* 
tressed; and gratitude to ^ a benefactor, to 
suich 'a d^ree, that all hei has, all he can do, 
cannot sufficiently pay it: but all these give 
«o Butliopity, no right to any one, of making 
i laws over him from whom they are owing. 
And it is plain, all this is due not only to the 
bare title of father ; not only because, as has 
been said, it is owing to the mother too ; but 
because these obligations to parents, and de- 
grees of what is required of children, may be 
varied by the different care and kindness, 
trouble and expence, which is often employed 
upon one child more than another. 

'§;71. This shews the reason how it comes 
to pass, that parents in societies, Where they 
thems^l^es are subjects, reftain a potder over 
their ehUdren, and have as much right to their 
subjection^ as those who are in a state of 
nature. Which could not possibly be, if all 
political power .wer6 only paternal, and that in 
truth they were one and the' same thing : for 
then, all paternal power being in the prince, 
the subject could naturally have none of it. 
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fiut these two powers^ political and paternal^ 
are so perfectly distinct and separate ; are built 
upon so different foundations, and given to so 
different ends, that every subject, that is a 
fether, has as much a paternal power over his 
ohiidren, as the prince has over his : and every 
prince, that has parents, owes them as much 
61ial duty and obedience^ as the meanest of 
his subjects do theirs ; and can therefore 
contain not any part or degree of that kind of 
dominion, which a prince or magistrate has 
bver his subject. 

§. 79. Though the obligation on the parents 
to bring up their children, and the obligation 
on children to honour their parents, contain all 
the power on the one hand, and submission on 
the other, which are proper to this relation, 
yet there is another power ordinarily m ihe 
father^ whereby he has a tie on the obedience 
of his children; which though it be comifaon 
to liim with other men, yet the occasions of 
shewing it, almost constantly happening to 
fetfaers in their private families, and the in- 
stances of it elsewhere being rare, and less 
taken notice of, it passes in the world for a 
part of paternal jurisdiction. And this is the 
power men generally have to bestow their es^ 
tates on those who please them best ; the 
possession of the father being the expectation 
and inheritance of the children, ordinarily in 
certain ' proportions, according to the law and 
custom of each country ; yet it is commonly 
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in the father's power to bestow it with a more 
sparing or liberal hand, according as the be-* 
baviour of this or that child hath comported 
with his will and humour. 

§• 73. This is no small tie on the obedience 
of children : and there being always annexed 
to the enjoyment of land, a submission to the 
government of the country, of which that land 
is a part ; it has been commonly supposed, 
that a father could oblige his posterity to that 
government, of which he himself was a subject, 
and that his compact held them ; whereas, it 
being only a necessary condition annexed to 
the land, and the inheritance of an estate 
which is under that government, reaches only 
those who will take it on that condition, and 
so is no natural tie or engagement, but a volun- 
tary submission : for evert/ man*s children being 
by nature as free as himself, or any of his an- 
cestors ever were, may, whilst they are in that 
freedom, choose what society they will join 
themselves to, what commonwealth they will 
put themselves under. But if they will enjoy 
the inheritance of their ancestors, they must 
take it on the same terms their ancestors had 
it, and submit to all the conditions annexed to 
such a possession. By this power indeed 
fathers oblige their children to obedience to 
themselves, even when they are past minority, 
and most commonly too subject them to this 
or that political power, but neither of these by 
any peculiar right of fatherhood, but by the 
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reward they have in their bands to inforce and 
recompense such a compliance; and is no 
more power than what a French man has over 
an English man, who, by the hopes of an 
estate he will leave him, will certainly have a 
strotig tie on his obedience : and if, when it is 
left him, he will enjoy it, he must certainly 
take it upon the conditions annexed to the 
possession of land in that country where it lies, 
whether it be France or England. 

§. 74. To conclude then, though the falher^s 
power of commanding extends no farther than 
the minority of his children, and to a degree 
only fit for the discipline and government of 
that age ; and though that honour and respeetj 
and all that which the Latins called pietyj 
which they indispensibly owe to theii* parents 
all their life time, and in all estates, with all 
that support and defence is due to thems gives 
the father no power of governing, i. e. making 
laws and enacting penalties on his children ; 
though by all this he has no dominion over the 
property or actions of his son : yet it is obvious 
to conceive how easy it was, in the first ages 
of the world, and in places still, where the 
thinness of people gives families leave to se- 
parate into unpossessed quarters, and they 
have room to remove or plant themselves [n yet 
vacant habitations, for the father of the family 
to become the prince of it;* he had been a 

* It is no improbable opinion therefore, which the arcb- 
philosopher was o(, that (he chief person in every hou^hold 
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ruler from the beginuing of the infaoby of his 
children.: and since without some government 
ii would be hard for them to live together, it 
was t likeliest ii should, by* the express or tacit 
consent of the children when they were grown 
<up, be in the father, where it seemed without 
any change barely to continue; when indeed 
nothing more was required to it, than the per- 
mitting the father to Exercise alone^ in his 
family, that executive power of the law of na- 
ture, which. every free man naturally hath, and 
by that permission resigning up to him a mo- 
narchical power, whilst they remained in it. 
But that this was not by any paternal rights 
but only by the consent of his children, is evi- 
dent from hence, that no body doubts, but if a 
stranger, whom chance or business had brought 

was always, as it were, a king : so when numbers of house- 
holds joined themselves in civil societies together, kings 
were the first kind of governors amongst them, which is also, 
as it seemeth, the reason why the name of fathers continued 
still in them^ who, of fathers, were made rulers ; as ako the 
{incieat custom of goverpors to do as Mckhisedec, and being 
kings, to exercise the office of priests, which fathers did at 
the first, grew perhaps by the same occasion. Howbeit^ this 
is not the only kind of regiment that has been received in 
the world. The inconveniences of one kind have caused 
sundry others to be devised; so that in a word, all public 
regiment, of what kind soever, seemelh evidently to have 
risen from the deliberate advice, consultation and compo- 
sition between men, judging it convenient and behoveful ; 
there being no impossibility in nature considered by itself, 
but that man might have lived without any public regiment. 
Hooker's EccL P. lib, i. Sect, 10. 
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to his family, had there killed any of his chil- 
dretii Or cdmfnitted any other fact, he might 
cdftdemn ^nd pat hitir^ death, or otherwise 
have punished him, as well as any of his chil- 
drefD ; which it Was inii)Ossible he should do by 
virtue of any paternal authority over one who 
was not bis child, but by virtue of that execu- 
tive power of the law of nature, which, as a 
mad, he had a right to : and he alone could 
putiish him in hi^ family, where the respect of 
his children had laid by the exercise of such a 
power, to give way to the dignity and authority 
they were willing should remain in him, above 
therest of his family. 

§• 75. Thus it was easy, and almost natural 
for children, by a tacit, and scarce avoidable 
consent, to make way for the fatlier's authorHy 
and government. They had been accustomed 
in* their childhood to follow his direction, and 
to refer their little differences to him ; and 
whfefi they* were men, who fitter to rule them? 
their little ' prbp^tiesj and liess covetousness, 
s^Iddm afforded greater controversies ;« . and 
when any should ari^e, wHere cSould they have 
a fitter umpire thaii be, by whose care they had 
every one been sustained and brought up, and 
who had a tenderness for them all ? It is no 
wonder that they made no distinction betwixt 
minority and full age ; nor looked after one-and- 
twenty, or any other age that might make them 
the free disposers of themselves and fortunes, 
when they could have no desire to be out of 
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their pupilage : the government they had been 
under, during it, continued still to be more 
their protection than restraint; and they could 
no where find a greater security to their peace, 
liberties, and fortunes, than in the ruk of a 
father. 

§. 76. Thus the natural fathers offamiiiesj 
by an insensible change, became the politic 
monarchs of them too : and ai^ they chanced 
to live long, and leave able and worthy heirs, 
for several successions, or otherwise ; so they 
laid the foundations of hereditary, or elective 
kingdoms, under several constitutions and man-p 
ners, according as chance, contrivance, or occa- 
sions happened to mould them. But if princes 
have their titles in their father's right, and it 
be a sufficient proof of the natural right of fa* 
thers to political authority, because they com- 
monly were those in whose hands we find, de 
facto^ the exercise of government: I say, if 
this argument be good, it will as strongly prove, 
that all princes, nay princes only, ought to be 
priests, since it is as certain, that ii^ the b^in- 
ning, the father of the family was priest^ as tkai 
he was ruler in his Qwn household. 



CHAPTER VII. 

f 

j y Of Political or Civil Society. 

§.77. God having made man such a crea- 
ture, that in his own judgment, it was not 
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good for him to be alone^ put him under strong 
obligations of necessity, convenience, and incli-* 
nation to drive him into society^ as well as fitted 
him with understanding and language to con-» 
tinue and enjoy it. The first 'Society was 
between man and wife, which gave beginning 
to that between parents and children ; to which^ 
tn time, that between master and servant came 
to be added : and though all these might, and 
commonly did meet together, and make up but 
one family i wherein the master or mistress of 
it had some sort of rule proper to a family ; 
each of these, or all together, came short of 
political society s as we shall see, if we consider 
the different ends^ ties^ and bounds of each of 
these. 

§. 78* Conjugal society is made by a Volufi-^ 
tary compact between man and woman : and 
though it consist chiefly in such a communion 
and right in one another's bodies as is necessary 
to its chief end, procreation; yet it draws with 
it mutual support and assistance, and a com<- 
munion of interests too, as necessary not only 
to unite their care and affection, but also neces* 
sary to their common offspring, who have a 
right to be nourished, and maintained by them 
till they are able to provide for themselved^ 

§•79* For the end of conjunction between 
male and female^ being not barely procreation^ 
but the continuation of the species ; this con<^ 
junction betwixt male and female ought to last, 
even after procreation^ so long as B|j: ilicessary 
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to the nourishment and support of the young 
ofles^ who are to be sustained by. those that got 
theift, till they are able to' shift: and provide for 
thefi^iselves. . Tbisruie, which the infinite wise 
mjakep hath*set to the works o^ his hands, w^ 
find the inferior! creatures, steadily obey.. In 
thoSf^. vivi parous! animiBls . whic^h feed oki grass» 
the eonjunetion between male and female lasts no 
longer than the very.aot ofi copulatioji: because 
the teat. 6f the dans being, suflleieijt to nourish 
the.young;» till it be able to feed on grass^ the 
male; only begets^ but concerns not himself for 
the. female, or yo^UBg, to whose sustenance 
bd can contribute- nothing. But in beai^^vof 
prey the eonjunetion' lasts :longer: because the 
dam not being able well to subsist herself, add 
nourish her numerous* off<^spring by hex own 
pr^y: alone, a more laborious^ ^s ,well as more 
dangierous way of livingi, than by feeding on 
gvasS) the assistance of the male is necessary 
to the maintenance of t^heir comroQU family, 
which cannot subsist till they ^re able to prey 
for. themselvesv biat by the joint care of male 
and female.' The same is to be observed in all 
birds, (except sooii^; domestic ones, where 
plenty »of food excuses the cocfc fnom feeding, 
and taking cdre of the young 'brood) ti^hbse 
young needing food in thenest^ the coclc.^nd 
bien continue' mates,. :till thSe young aire abJe: to 
use th^ir wing, and provklefor themselves: --.. 

§. 80. And herein 1. think lies; the chiefs if aolt 
the only te?im>Xi^\Avhyrthet^imle and f^mak in 
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inankind are tied to a longer conjunction than 
other creatures^ mz. because the female is capa-^ 
ble of conceiving, and de facto is commonly with 
child again, and brings forth to a new birth> 
long before the former is out of a dependency 
for support on his parents' help, and able to shift 
for himself, and has all the assistance that is 
due to him from his parents : whereby the father 
who is bound to take care for those he hath 
begot, is under an obligation to continue in 
conjugal society with the same woman loiiger 
than other creatures, whose young being able 
to subsist of themselves, before the time of 
procreation returns again, the conjugal bond 
dissolves of itself, and they are at liberty, till 
Hymen at his usual anniversary season sum- 
mons them again to choose new mates. Whereiil 
one cannot but admire the wisdom of the great 
Creator, who having given to mian foresight^ 
and an ability to lay up for the future, as well 
as to supply the present necessity, hath made 
it necessary, that society ofinan and toife should 
be more /os/ing*, than of male and female 
among other creatures ; that so their iddustry 
might be encouraged, and their interests better 
united, to make provision and lay up i goods fot 
their common issue, with uncertainmixture^ or 
easy and frequent solutions of conjugal society 
would mightily disturb. 

, §.81. But though these are ties iipoil ^»a7i- 
kindy which make the conjugal bonds- more firm 
and lasting in man, than the other species of 
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animals; yet it would give one reason to en^ 
quire^ why this compact^ where procreation and 
education are secured, and inheritance taken 
care for, may not be made determinable, either 
by consent, or at a certain time, or upon cer- 
tain conditions, as well as any other voluntary 
compacts, there being no necessity in the na- 
ture of the thing, nor to the ends of it, that it 
should always be for life; I mean, to such as 
are under no restraint of any positive law, 
which ordains all such contracts to be perpe-^ 
tual. 

§. 83. But the husband and wife, though 
they have but one common concern, yet having 
different understandings, will unavoidably 
sometimes have different wills too ; it therefore 
being necessary that the last determination, 
.vC> a. e. the rule, should be placed somewhere; it 
^\<'' naturally falls to the man's share, as the abjer 
^ and the stronger. But this reaching but to the 
things of their common interest and property^ 
leaves the wife in the full and free possession 
of what by contract is her peculiar right, and 
gives the husband no more power over her life 
than she has over his ; X\\e power of the husband 
being so far from that of an absolute monarch, 
that the wife has in many cases a liberty to 
separate from him, where natural right, or their 
contract allows it : whether that contract be 
made by themselves in the state of nature, or by 
the customs or laws of the country they live in ; 
and the children upon such separation fall to 
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the father or mother's lot, as such contract does 
delermine. 

§. 83. For all the ends of mannage being 
to be obtained under politic government, as 
well as in the state of nature, the civil magis- 
trate doth not abridge the right or power of 
either naturally necessary to those ends, viz. 
procreation and mutual support and assistance 
whilst they afe together; but only decides any 
controversy that may arise between man and 
wife about them. If it were otherwise, and 
that absolute sovereignty and power of life and 
death naturally belonged to the husband, and 
were necessary to the society between man and 
iri/1?, there could be no matrimony in any of 
those countries where the husband is allowed 
no such absolute authority. But the ends of 
matrimony requiring no such power in the 
husband, the condition of conjugal society put 
it not in him, it being not at all necessary to 
that state. Conjugal society could subsist and 
attain its ends without it; nay, community 
of goods, and the power over them, mutual 
assistance and maintenance, and other things 
belonging to conjugal society j might be varied 
and regulated by that contract which unites 
man and wife in that society, as far as may 
consist with procreation, and the bringing up of 
children till they could shift for themselves ; 
nothing being necessary to any society, that is 
not necessary to the ends for which it is made. 

§.84. The society betwixt parents and chiU 

s 
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dren^ and the distinct rights and powers be- 
longing respectively to them, I have treated of 
so largely in the foregoing chapter, that I shall 
not here need to say any thing of it. And 
I think it is plain, that it is far different from a 
politic society. 

§• 85. Master and 'servant are names as old 
as history, but given to those of far different 
condition ; for a freeman makes himself a 
servant to another, by selling him, for a certain 
time, the service he undertakes to do, in ex- 
change for wa^es he is to receive : and though 
this commonly puts him into the family of his 
master, and under the ordinary discipline 
thereof; yet it gives the master but a temporary 
power over him, and no greater than what is 
contained in the contract between them. But 
there is another sort of servants, which by a 
peculiar name we call slaves, who, being cap- 
tives taken in a just war, are by the right of 
nature subjected to the absolute dominion and 
arbitrary power of their masters. These men 
having, as 1 say, forfeited their lives, and with 
it their liberties, and lost their estates; and 
being in the state of slavery, not capable of any 
property, cannot in that state be considered as. 
any part of civil society ; the chief end whereof 
is the preservation of property. 

§. 86. Let us therefore consider a master of 
a family with all these subordinate relations of 
mfe, children, servants, and slaves, united under 
the domestic rule of a family ; which, what re- 
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semblance soever it may have in its order, 
offices, and number too, with a little common- 
wealth, yet is very far from it, both in its constl* 
tution, power atid end : or if it must be thought 
a monarchy, and the paterfamilias the absolute 
monarch in it, absolute monarchy will have but 
a very shattered and short power, when it is 
plain, by what has been said before, that the 
master of the family has a very distinct and 
diflerently limited power^ both as td time and 
extent, over those several persons that dre in it ; 
for excepting the slave (and the family is as 
much a family, and his power as paterfamilias 
as great, whether there be any slaves in his 
family or no) he has no legislative power of 
lilfe and death over iany of them, and none too 
bot what a mistress of a family may have as well 
ais he. And he certainly can have no absolute 
power over the whole'/amii^, who has but a 
Very limited one over every individual in It. 
But how ^familfff or any other society of men, 
differ from that which is properly political 
society^ we shall be^tsee, by considering tv herein 
political society \i%e\i consists. 

^§i 87. Man being born, as has been proved, 
with a title to perfect freedom, and an uncbni* 
ti^uled enjoyment of all the rights and privi- 
leges of the law of nature, equally with any 
other man, or number of men in the world, hath 
by nature a power, not only to preserve his 
property, that is, his life, liberty and estate, 
against the injuries and attempts of other men : 
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but to judge of, and punish the breaches of that 
law in others, as he is persuaded the offence 
deserves, even with death itself, in crimes 
where the beinousness of the fact, in his opinion, 
requires it. But because no political society^ 
can be, nor subsist, without having in itselCithe 
power to preserve the property, and in order 
thereunto, punish the offences of all those of 
that society : there, and there only is political 
society^ where every one of the members hath 
quitted this natural power, resigned it up into 
the hand of the community in all cases that 
exclude him not from appealing for protection 
to the law established by it. And thus all 
private judgment of every particular member 
being excluded, the community comes to be 
j umpire, by settled standing rules, indifferent, 
and the same to all parties ; and by men 
having authority from the community, for the 
execution of those rules, desides all the differ- 
ences that may happen between any members 
of that society concerning any matter of right ; 
and punishes those offences which any member 
hath committed against the society, with such 
penalties as the law has established: whereby 
it is easy to discern, who are, and who are not, 
in political society together. Those who are 
united into one body, and have a common 
established law and judicature to appeal to, 
with authority to decide controversies between 
them^ and punish offenders, are in civil society 
one with. another : but those who have no such 
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common people, I mean on earth, are still in the 
state of nature, each being, where there is no 
other, judge for himself, and executioner; 
which is, as I have before shewed it, the perfect 
state of nature. 

§. 88. And thus the commonwealth comes by 
a power to set down what punishment shall 
belong to the several transgressions which they 
think worthy of it, committed amongst the 
members of that society, (which is the poteer 
of making laws) as well as it has the power to 
punish any injury done unto any of its mem- 
bers, by any one that is not of it, (which is the 
power of war and peace;) and all this for the 
preservation of the property of all the members 
of that society, as far as it is possible. But 
though every man who has entered into civil 
society, and is become a member of any com- 
monwealth, has thereby quitted his power to 
punish offences, against the law of nature, in 
prosecution of his own private judgment, yet 
with the judgment of offences, which he has 
given up to the legislative in all cases, where 
he can appeal to the magistrate, he has given a 
right to the commonwealth to employ his 
force, for the execution of the judgments of the 
commonwealth, whenever he shall be called 
to it; which indeed are his own judgments, 
they^ being made by himself, or his representa- 
tive. And herein we have the original of the 
legislative and executive power of civil society, 
which is to judge by standing laws, how far 
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offences are to be punished, when committed 
Within the commonwealth; and also to deter- 
mine, by occasional judgments founded on the 
present circumstances of the fact, how far 
injuries from without are to be vindicated ; and 
in both these to employ all the force- of all the 
members, when there shall be no need. 

§, 89. Wherever therefore any number of 
men are so united into one society, as to quit 
Qvery one his executive power of the law of 
nature, and to resign it to the public, there and 
there only is a political^ or civil society^ And 
this is done, wherever any number of men, in 
the state of nature, enter into society to make 
one people, one body politic, under one su- 
preme government ; or else when any one joins 
^imself too, and incorporates with any govern- 
: ment already made; for hereby he authorizes 
•'. the society, ^r which is all one, the legislative 
thereof, to make laws for him, as the public 
good of the society shall require : to the exe- 
cution whereof, his own assistance (as to his 
own decrees) is due. And this puts men out 
of the state of nature into that of a common- 
wealthy by setting up a judge on earth, with 
authority to determine all the controversies, 
and redress the injuries that may happen to 
any member oX the commonwealth ; which 
judge is Jthe^legTslative, or magistrates appointed 
by it.* And wherever there are any number of 
men, however associated, that have no such 
decisive power to appeal to, there they are still 
in the state of nature. 
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§. 90. Hence it is evident, that absolute mo» 
narchyy which by some men is counted the only 
government in the world, is indeed inconsis'' 
tent with civil society^ and so can be no form of 
civil government at all : for the end of civil 
society^ being to avoid, and remedy those incon- 
veniences of the state of nature, which neces- 
sarily follow from every man's being judge in 
his own case, by setting up a known authority, 
to which every one of that society may appeal 
upon any injury received, or controversy that 
may arise, and which every one of the * society 
ought to obey ; wherever any persons are, 
who have not such an authority to appeal to, 
for the decision of any difference between them, 
there those persons are still in the state of 
nature ; and so is every absolute prince^ in re- 
spect of those who are under his dominion. 

§. 91. For he being supposed to have all, 
both legislative and executive power in himself 
alone, there is no judge to be found, no appeal 
lies open to any one, who may fairly, and indif- 
ferently, and with authority decide, and from 
whose decision relief and redress may be ex- 
pected of any injury or inconveniency, that 

* Tbe public power of all society is above every soul con- 
tained in the same society; and the principal use of that 
power is^ to give laws unto all that are under it^ which laws 
in such cases we must obey, unless there be reason shewed 
which may necessarily inforce^ that the law of reason, or 
of God, doth enjoin the contrary. Hooker's EccL Pol. L i, 
sect, 16. 
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may be snffered from the prince, or by his 
order: so that such a man, however intitled, 
Czar, Grand Seignor, of how you please, is as 
much in the state of nature^ with all under his 
dominion, as he is with the rest of mankind : 
for wherever any two men are, who have no 
standing rule, and common judge to appeal toon 
earth, for the determination of controversies of 
right betwixt them, there they are still in the 
state of natuve^'^ and under all the inconveni- 
ences of it, with only this woeful diflFerence to 
the subject, or rather slave of an absolute 
prince : that whereas, in the ordinary state of 

* To take away all such mutual grievances^ injuries and 
wrongs^ i, c. such as attend men in the state of nature, there 
was no way but only by growing into composition and agree- 
ment amongst themselves, by ordaining some kind of govern- 
ment public, and by yielding themselves subject thereunto, 
that unto whom they granted authority to rule and govern, 
by them the peace, tranquillity, and happy estate of the rest 
might be procured. Men always knew that where force and 
injury was oftered, they might be defenders of themselves ; 
they knew that however men may seek their own commodity* 
yet if this were done with injury unto others, it was not to 
be suffered, but by all men, and all good means to be with- 
stood. Finally, they knew that no man might in reason take 
upon him to determine his own right, and according to his 
own determination proceed in maintenance thereof, in as 
much as every man is towards himself, and them whom he 
greatly affects partial; and therefore that strifes and trou- 
bles would be endless, except they gave their common con- 
sent, all to be ordered by some, whom they should agree 
upon, without which consent there would be no reason that 
one man should take upon him to be lord or judge over an 
other. HooktrsEccl. PoL /. i. sect. 10. 
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nature, he has a liberty to judge of his right, 
and according to the best of his power, to main- 
tain it; now, whenever bis property ijs invaded 
by the will and order of his monarch, he has 
not only to appeal, as those in society ought to 
have, but as if he were degraded from the,cotfa- 
mon state of rational creatures, is denied a 
liberty to judge of, or to defend his right ; and 
so is exposed to all the misery and inconve- 
niences, that a man can fear from one, who 
being in the unrestrained state of nature, is 
yet corrupted with flattery, and armed with 
power. 

§. 92. For he that thinks absolute power pu- 
rijies mens bloody and corrects the baseness of 
human nature, need read but the history of 
this, or any other age, to be convinced of the 
contrary. He that would have been insolent 
and injurious in the woods of America, would 
not probably be much better in a throne; 
where perhaps learning and religion shall be 
found out to justify all that he shall do to his 
subjects, and the sword presently silence all 
those that dare question it: for what the pro* 
tection of absolute monarchy is, what kind of 
fathers of their countries it makes princes to 
be, and to what a degree of happiness and 
security it carries civil society, where this sort 
of government is grown to perfection, he, that 
will look into the late relation of Ceylon, may 
easily see. 

§, 93. In absolute monarchies indeed, as well 
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as Other governments of the world, the sub- 
jects have an appeal to the law, and judges 
to decide any controversies, and restrain any 
violence that may happen betwixt the subjects 
tbefmsel ves, :one amongst another. This every 
one thinks necessary, and believes be deserves 
to be thought a declared enemy to society and 
' mankind, who should go about to take it 
away. But whether this be from a true love of 
mankind and society, and such a charity as we 
owe all one to another, there is reason to doubt: 
for this is no more than what every man, who 
loves his own power, profit, or greatness, may, 
and naturally must do, keep those animals from 
v' hurting, or destroying one another, who labour 
I and drudge only for his pleasure and advan«- 
< tage; and so are taken care of, not out of any 
love the master has for them, but love of him- 
self, and the profit they bring him : for if it be 
asked, what security, what fence is there, in 
such a state, against the violence and oppression 
of this absolute ruler? the very question can 
scarce be borne. They are ready to tell you, 
that it deserves death only to ask afler safety. 
Betwixt subject and subject, they will grant, 
there must be measures, laws and judges, for 
their mutual peace and security : but as for the 
ruler, he ought to be absolute, and is above all 
such circumstances; because he has power to 
do more hurt and wrong, it is right when he 
does it. To ask how you may be guarded 
from harm, or injury, on that side where the 
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strongest hand is to do it, is presently the 
voice of faction and rebellion : as if when men 
quitting the. state of nature entered into society, 
they agreed that all of them but one should be 
under the restraint of law^, but that he should 
still retain aU the liberty of the state of natures, 
increased. with power, and made licentious by 
impunity. This is to think, that men are so 
foolish, that they take care to avoid what mis* 
chie& may be done them by po/e-ca/5, ox foxes; 
but are content, nay, think it safety, to be 
devoured by lions. 

f §. 94. But whatever flatterers may talk to 
amuse people's understandings, it hinders not 
men from feeling ; and when they perceive, 
that any man, in what station soever, is out of 
the. bounds of the civil society which they are 
of, and that they have no appeal on earth 
against any harm, they may receive from him, 
they are apt to think themselves in the state of 
nature, in respect of him whom they find to 
be so ; and to take care, as soon as they can, 
to have that safety and security in civil society^ 
for which it was first instituted, and for which 
only they entered into it. And therefore, 
though perhaps at first, (as shall be shewed 
more at large hereafter in the following part of 
this discourse,) some one good and excellent 
man having got a pre-eminency amongst the 
rest, had this deference paid to his goodness 
and virtue, as to a kind of natural authority, 
that the chief rule, with arbitration of their dif- 
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ferencesy by a tacit consent devolved into bis, 
without any other caution, but the assurance 
they had of his uprightness and wisdom ; yet 
whentiniej giving authority, and (as some men 
would persuade us) sacredness of customs, 
which the negligent, and unforeseeing inno- 
cence of the first ages began, had brought in 
successors of. another stamp, the people finding 
their properties not secure under the govern- 
ment, as it then was, (whereas government has 
no other end but the preservation of property*) 
could never be safe nor at rest, nor think tkein' 
selves in civil society, till the legislature was 
placed in collective bodies of men, call them 
senate, parliament, or what you please. By 
which means every single person became sub- 
ject, equally with other the meanest men, to 
those laws, which he himself, as part of the 
legislative, had estabhshed ; nor could any one, 
by his own authority, avoid the force of the 
law, when once made ; nor by any pretence of 

^ At the firsts when some certain kind of regiment was 
once appointed, it may be that nothing was then farther 
thought upon for the manner of governing, but all permitted 
unto their wisdom and discretion, which were to rule, till by 
experience they found this for all parts very inconvenient, so 
as the thing which they had devised for a remedy did indeed 
but increase the sore, which it would have cured. They saw, 
that to live by one mans will, became the cause of all men's 
misery. This constrained them to come unto laws, wherein 
all men might see their duty beforehand, and know the 
penalties of transgressing them. Hooker's Eccl. Pol. L i. 
sect, 10. 
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superiority plead exemption, thereby to license 
his own, or the miscarriages of any of his de- 
pendents. No man in civil society can he ex*- 
empted from the laws of it ;* for if any man 
may do what he thinks fit, and there be no 
appeal on earth, for redress or security against 
any harm he shall do; I ask, whether he be 
not perfectly still in the state of nature, and so 
can be wo part or member of that civil society ;^ 
unless any one will say, the state of nature and 
civil society are one and the same thing, which 
I have never yet found any one so great a 
patron of anarchy as to affirm. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Of the Beginning of Political Societies. 

§. 95. Men being, as has been said, by na- 
ture, all free, equal, and independent, no on^ 
can be put out of this estate, and subjected to 
the political power of another, without his own 
consent. The only way whereby any one di- 
vests himself of his natural liberty, and puts 
on the bonds of civil society^ is by agreeing 
with other men to join and unite into a com- 
munity, for their comfortable, safe and peace- 
able living one amongst another, in a secure 
enjoyment of their properties, and a greater 

* Civil law being the act of the whole body politic, doth 
therefore over-rule each several part of the same body. 
Hooker's EccL Pol. L i. sect. 10. 
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security {gainst any, that are not of it. This 
any number of men may do, because it injures 
not the freedom '^ of the rest ; they are left as 
they were in the liberty of the state of Dature. 
/When any number oJP men have s6 tonsented i^ 
[make one cofmnunity or goteimtHent^ they are 
ithereby presently incorporated; and make one 
l^ody politic^ wherein- the 9nq;onVjf have a right 
to act and conclude the rest. 

§. 96. For when any number of men have, 
by the consent of every individual, made a 
community^ they have thereby made that com^ 
munity one body^ with a power to act as one 
body, which is only by the will and determi- 
nation of the majority: for that which acts 
any community, being only the consent of the 
individuals of it, and it being necessary to 
that which is one body to move one way ; it is 
necessary the body should move that Way 
whither the greater force carries it, which is the 
consent of the majority : or else it is impossible 
it should act or continue one body, one com^ 
mtmityi which the consent of every individual 
that united into it, agreed that it should ; and 
so every one is bound by that consent to be 
concluded by the fnajority. And therefore we 
see, that in assemblies, empowered to act by 
positive laws, where no number is set by that 
positive law which empowers them, the act of 
the majority passes for the act of the whole, and 
of course determines, as having by the law of 
nature and reason, the power of the whole. 
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§. ^T. And thus every man, by consenting 
with others to make one body politic under 
one government, puts himself under an* obii-i 
gation to every one of that society, to submit 
to the determination of the majority^ and to be 
concluded by it ; or else this original comp(u:t^ 
whereby he with others incorporates into one 
society^ would signify nothing, and be no com- 
pact, if he be left free, and under no other ties 
than he was in before in the state of naturei 
For what appearance would there be of any 
compact ? what new engagement if he were no 
farther tied by any decrees of the society, than 
he himself thought fit, and did actually con- 
sent to ? This would be still as great a liberty, 
as he himself had before his compact, or any 
one else in the state of nature hath, who may 
submit himself, and consent to any acts of it if 
he thinks fit. 

§. 98. For if the consent of the majority shall 
not, in reason, be received as the act of the 
whole^ and conclude every individual ; nothing 
but the consent of every individual can make 
any thing to be the act of the whole: but such 
a consent is next to impossible ever to be had, 
if we consider the infirmities of health, and 
avocations of business, which in a number, 
though much less than that of a common^ 
wealth, will necessarily keep many away from 
the public assembly. To which if we add the 
variety of opinions, and contrariety of interests, 
which unavoidably happen in all collections 
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of men, the coming iiito society upon such terms 
would be only like Cato^s coming into the thea- 
tre^ only to go out again. Such a constitution 
as ibis would make the mighty Leviathan of a 
shorter duration, than the feeblest creatures, 
and not let it outlast the day it was born in : 
which cannot be supposed, till we can think, 
that rational creatures should desire and con- 
stitute societies only to be dissolved : for where 
the majority cannot conclude the rest, there 
they cannot act as one body, and consequently 
will be immediately dissolved again. 

§, 99. Whosoever therefore out of a state of 
nature unite into a community^ must be under- 
stood to give up all the power, necessary to the 
jl ends for which they unite into society, to the 
majority of the community, unless they ex- 
pressly agreed in any number greater than the 
msgority. And this is done by barely agreeing 
to unite into one political society^ which is all 
the compact that is, or needs be, between the 
individuals, that enter into, or make up a 
commonwealth. And thus that, which begins 
and actually constitutes any political society^ 
is nothing but the consent of any number of 
freemen capable of a majority to unite and in- 
corporate into such a society. And this is that, 
and that only, which did, or could give begin- 
ning to any lawful government in the world. 

§. 100, To this I find two objections made. 

First, That there are no instances to be found 
in story y of a company of men independent^ and 
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equal one amongst another, that met together, 
and in this way began and set up a government. 

Secondlyi It is impossible of right, that men 
should do so, becaitse all men being bom under 
government, they are to submit to that, and are 
not at liberty to begin a new one. 
> §. 101. To the first there is this to answer, 
That it is not at all to be wondered, that 
history gives us but a very little account of m£n, 
that lived together in the state of nature^ The 
inconveniences of that condition, and the love 
and want of society, no sooner brought any 
number of them together, but they presently 
united and incorporated, if they designed to 
continue together. And if we may not suppose 
metp pver to have be^n in the state of nature, 
because we hear not much of them in such a 
state, we may as well suppose the armies of 
Salmanasser or Xerxes were never children, be- 
cagse we hear little of them, till they were men, 
and.imbodied in armies. Government is every 
where antecedent to records, and letters seldom 
come in amongst a people, till a long continua- 
tion of civil society has, by other more neces- 
sary arts, provided for their safety, ease, and 
plerity : and then they begin to look after the 
history of their founders, and search into their 
original, when they have outlived the memory 
of it : for it is with commonwealths as with 
particular persons, they are commonly ignorant 
of l/^ir own births and infancies: and if they 
know any thing of their original, they are 

T 
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beholden for it, to the accidental records that 
others have kept of it* And those that we have, 
of the beginning of any polities in the world, 
excepting that of the Jews, where God him- 
self immediately interposed, and which favours 
not at all paternal dominion, are all either plain 
instances of such a b^inning as I have men* 
tioned, or at least have manifest footsteps of it. 
§. 109. H^ must shew a strange inclination 
to deny evident matter of fact, when it agrees 
not with, his hypothesis, who will not allow, 
that the beginning of Rome and Venice were 
by the uniting together of several men free and 
independent one of another, amongst whom 
there was no natural superiority or subjection. 
And if Joseph us Acosta's word may be taken, 
he tells us, that in many parts of America there 
was no government at all. ^' There are great 
" and apparent conjectures,*' says he, "that 
" these. men,*' speaking of those of Peru, " for a 
" long time had neither kings nor commonwealths, 
" but lived in troops, as they do to this day in Flo* 
" rida, theCheriquanas,thoseof Brazil, and many 
" other nations, which have no certain kings, but 
'^ as occasion is offered, in peace or war, they 
" choose their captains as they please,'* L i. c.25. 
If it be said, that every man there was born sub^* 
ject to his father, or the head of his family ; that 
the subjection due from a child to a father took 
not away his freedom of uniting into what politi- 
cal society bethought fit, has been already prov- 
ed. But be that as it will, these men, it is evi- 
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dent, were actually free; and whatever supe^ 
riority some politicians now would place in any 
of them, they themselves claimed it not, but by 
consent were all eqi{at^ till by the s^me consent 
they set rulers over themselves. So that their 
politic societies ?\\ began from a voluntary union, 
and the mutual agreement of men freely acting 
in the choice of their governors, and forms of 
governments 

§. 103. And I hope those who went away 
from Sparta with Palantus, mentioned by Jus- 
tin, I. iii. c. 4. will be allowed to have been 
freemen independent one of another^ and to have 
set up a government over themselves, by their 
own consent. Thus I have given several exam- 
ples out of history, of people free and in the siaie 
of nature^ that being; met. together incorporated 
and began a commonwealth. And if the want 
of such instances be an argument tO' prove that 
government were not^ nor could not be^so begun^ 
I suppose the contenders for paternal empire 
were better to let it alone, than urge it against 
natural liberty : for if they can give so many 
instances, out of history, oi governments begun 
upon paternal right, I think (though at best an 
sH^ument from what has been, to what should 
of right be, has no great force) one mighty with- 
out any great danger^ yield them the cause. But' 
if I might advise them in the case, they would 
do well not to search too much into the original 
of governments^ as they have begun de factOy 
lest they should find, at the foundation of most 
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of them, something very little favourable to the 
design they promote, and such a power as they 
contend for. 

§. 104. But to conclude, reason being plain 
on our side, that men are naturally free, and 
the examples of history shewing, that the 
governments of the world, that wefe begun in 
peace, had their beginning laid on that founda- 
tion, and were made hy the consent of the peo^ 
pie; there can be little room for doubt, either 
where the right is, or what has been the 
opinion, or practice of mankind, about the ^rst 
erecting of governments. 

§• 105. I will not deny, that if we look back 
as far as history will direct us, towards the 
original of conimonwealthsi we shall generally 
find them under the government and adminis- 
tration of one man. And I am also apt to 
believe, that where a familv was numerous 
enough to subsist by itself, and continued 
entire together, without mixing with others, as 
it often happens, where there is much land, 
and few people, the government commonly be- 
gan in the father: for the father having, by the 
Jaw of nature, the same power with every man 
ebe to punish, as he thought fit, any offences 
against that law, might thereby punish his 
transgressing children, even when they were 
men, and out of their pupilage ; and they were 
very likely to submit to his punishment, and 
all join with him against the offender, in their 
turns, giving him thereby power to execute his 
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sentence against any transgression, and so in 
effect m^ke him the law-maker, and governor 
over all that remained in conjunction with his 
family. He was fittest to be trusted ; paternal 
affection secured their property and interest 
under his care ; and the custom of obeying 
him, in their childhood, made it easier to 
submit to him, rather than to any other. If 
therefore they must have one to rule them, as 
government is hardly to be avoided amongst 
men that live together; who so likely to be 
the man as he that was their common father; 
unless negligence, cruelty, or any other defect 
of mind or body made him unfit for it ? But 
when either the father died, and left his next 
heir, for want of age, wisdom, courage, or any 
other qualities, less fit to rule; or where seve- 
ral families met, and consented to continue 
together; there, it is not to be doubted, but 
they used their natural freedom, to set up him, 
whom they judged the ablest, and most likely, 
to rule well over them. Conformable here- 
unto we find the people of America, who (living 
out of the reach of the conquering swords, and 
spreading domination of the two great empires 
of Peru and Mexico) enjoyed their own natural 
freedom, though, c(Bteris paribus, they common- 
ly prefer the heir of their deceased king ; yet if 
they find him any way weak, or incapable, they 
pass him by, and set up the stoutest and bravest 
man for their ruler. 

§. 106. Thus, though looking hack as far as 
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records give us any account of peopling the 
world, and the history of nations, we common- 
ly find the government to be in one hand ; yet 
it destroys not that which I affirm, m. that 
the beginning of politic society depends upon 
the consent of the individuals, to join into, and 
make one society ; who, when they are thus 
incorporated, might set up what form of go- 
vernment they thought fit. But this having 
given occasion to men to mistake, and think, 
that by nature government was monarchical, 
afnd belonged to the father, it may not be amiss 
here to consider, why people in the beginning 
generally pitched upon this form, which though 
perhaps the father's pre-eminency might, in the 
first institution of some commonwealths, give 
a' rise to, and place in the beginning, the power 
in one hand ; yet it is plain that the reason, 
that continued the form of government in a 
eingle person, was not any regard, or respect 
to paternal authority; since all petty monar- 
chies, that is, almost all monarchies, near their 
original, have been commonly, at least upon 
occasion, elective. 

§. 107. First then, in the beginning of things, 
the father's government of the childhood of 
those sprung from him, having accustomed 
them to the rule of one man, and taught them 
that where it was exercised with care and 
skill, with affection and love to those under it, 
it was sufficient to procure and preserve to 
men all the political happiness they sought for 
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in society. It was no wonder that they should 
pitch upon, and naturally run into that form 
of government, which from their infancy they 
had been all accustomed to; and which, by 
experience, they had found both easy and 
safe. To which, if we add, that monarchy 
being simple, and most obvious to men, whom 
neither experience had instructed in forms of 
government, nor the ambition or insolence of 
empire had taught to beware of the encroach- 
ments of prerogative, or the inconveniences of 
absolute power, which monarchy in succession 
was apt to lay- claim to, and bring upon them ; 
it was not at all strange, that they should not 
much trouble themselves to think of methods 
of restraining any exorbitances of those to 
whom they had given the authority over them, 
and of balancing the power of government, by 
placing several parts of it in different hands. 
They bad neither felt the oppression of tyranni- 
cal dominion, nor did the fashion of the age, 
nor their possessions, or way of living, (which 
afforded little matter for covetousness or am« 
bition) give them any reason to apprehend or 
provide against it ; and therefore it is no 
wonder they put themselves into such a frame 
(ff government^ as was not only, as I said, 
most obvious and simple, but also best suited 
to their present state and condition; which 
stood more in need of defence against foreign 
invasions and injuries, than of multiplicity of 
laws^ The equality of a simple poor way of 
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living, confining their desires within the narrow 
)>ounds ^f feacb man's small property, made 
few ooQtroversiess and so no need of many 
laws to decide them, or variety of officers to 
superintend 'the process, or look after the 
execution of justice, where there^ were but few 
trespasses, and few offenders. Since then 
those, who liked one another so well as to join 
into society, cannot but be supposed to have 
some acquaintance and friendship together, 
and some trust one in another; they could. not 
but have greater apprehensions of others, tbaii 
of one another : and therefore their first care 
and thought cannot but be supposed to be, bow 
to secure themselves against foreign force. It 
was natural for them to put themselves under 
9l frame of government which might best serve 
to that end, and chuse the wisest and bravest 
man to conduct them in their wars, and lead 
them out against their enemies, and in this 
chiefly be their ruler. 

§. 108. Thus we see, that the kings of the 
Indians in America, which is still a pattern of 
the first ages in Asia and Europe, whilst the 
inhabitants were too few for the country, and 
want of people and money gave men no 
temptation to enlarge their possessions of land, 
or contest for wider extent of ground, are little 
more than generals of their armies; and though 
they command absolutely in war, yet at home 
and in time of peace they exercise very little 
dominion, and have but a very moderate 
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sovereignty, the resolutions of peace and war 
being ordinarily either in the people, or in a 
council. Though the war itself, which admits 
not of plurality of governors, naturally devolves 
the command into the king's sole authority. 

§.109- And thus in Israel itself, the chief 
business of their judges, and first kings^ seems 
to have been to be captains in war^ and leaders 
of their armies; which (besides what is signi- 
fied by going out and in before the people^ 
which was to march forth to war, and home 
again in the heads of their forces) appears 
plainly in the story of Jephtha. The Ammo- 
nites making war upon Israel, the Gileadites 
in fear send to Jephtha, a bastard of their 
family whom they had cast off, and article 
with him, if he will assist them against the 
Ammonites, to make him their ruler; which 
they do in these words, ^^ And the people made 
" him head and captain over them,*' Judges^xu 
1 1 .which was, as it seems, all one as to he judge. 
** And hfe judged Israel,** Judges xii. 7- that is, 
was their captain-general six years. So when 
Jotham upbraids the Shechemites with the 
obligation they had to Gideon, who had been 
their j^Wg*6 and ruler, he tells them, ^^ He fought 
" for you, and adventured his life far, and de- 
" livered you out of the hands of Midian,** 
Judg. ix. 17. Nothing mentioned of him, but 
what he did as a general: and indeed that is all 
is found in his history, or in aay of the test of 
the judges. And Abimelech particularly is 
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called king, though at most he was but their 
general. And when, being weary of the ill 
conduct of Samuers sons, the children r of 
Israel desired a king, Hke, all the nations to 
judge thenif and to go out before them, and to 
Jight their haUleSy 1 Sam. viii. 90. God grant- 
ing, their desire, says to Samuel, ^' I will send 
^^ thee a man, and thou shalt anoint him to be 
^^ captain over my people Israel, that he may sav« 
'^ my people out of the hands of the Philistines,'' 
ix. 16. As if the only businsss of a king had 
been to lead out their armies, and fight in their 
defence; and accordingly at his inauguration 
pouring a vial of oil upon him, declares to 
Saul, that the Lord had anointed him to be 
captain over his inheritance^ x. I. And there- 
fore those, who after SauTs being solemnly 
chosen .and saluted king by the tribes at Mis- 
pah, were unwilling to have him their king, 
made no other objection but this, '^ How shall 
** this man save us ?'* v. 97* as if they should 
have said, this man is unfit to be our king, not 
having skill and conduct enough in war, to be 
able to defend us. And when God resolved 
to transfer the government to David, it is in 
these words, ^' But now thy kingdom shall not 
'^ continue : the Lord hath sought him a man 
" after his own heart, and the Lord hath com- 
^^ manded him to be captain over his people,'' 
xiii. 14. As if the whole kingly authority were 
nothing else but to be their general: and there* 
fore t\\id tribes who had stuck to SauTs family. 
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and opposed David's* reign, when they came 
to Hebron with terms of submission to him, 
they tell him, amongst other arguments they 
had to submit ta him as to their king, that 
he was in effect their king in Saul's time, and 
therefore they had no reason but to receive 
him as their king now. "Also (say they) in 
time past, when Saul was king over us, thou 
wast he that leddest out and broughtest in 
'* Israel, and the Lord said unto thee. Thou 
" shalt feed my people Israel, and thou shalt 
" be a captain over Israel/' 

§. 110. Thus, whether a family by degrees 
grew up into a commonwealth^ and the fatherly 
authority being continued on to the elder son, 
every one in his turn growing up under it, tacitly 
submitted to it, and the easiness and equality 
of it not offending any one, every one acquiesced, 
till time seemed to have confirmed it, and 
settled a right of succession by prescription : or 
whether several families, or the descendents of 
8$rveral families, whom chance, neighbourhood, 
or business brought together^ uniting: into aQi> 
cre^yj the need of a general, whbse ccmduiet 
naight defend them againsft their enemies iji 
war, and the great confidence the innocencs^ 
and sincerity of that poor but virtuous age, (such 
as are almost all those which begin govern- 
ments, that ever come to last in the world) gave 
men pne of another, made the first beginners 
of commonwealths generally put the rule into 
one man's handy without any other e^pfess 
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limitatioil or restraint, but . what the nature of 
the thing, and the end of; government; rfiquired : 
which ever of those it was that at first put tlie 
rule into the /hands of a single person, certain 
It is no body was intrusted; \vith it but for the 
public good and safety, and to those ends^ in 
the infancies of commonwealths, those who had 
it commonly used it. . And unless they had 
done so, young societies could not have sub- 
sisted ; without such nursing fathers tender and 
careful of the public weal, all governments 
would have sunk under the weakness and infir- 
mities of their infancy, and the prince apd the 
people had soon perished together. 

§. 111. But though the golderi age (bei^re 
vain ambition, and a^mor scehratis hahencli^ evil 
concupiscence, had corrupted men's minds into 
a mistake of true power and honour) had more 
virtue, and consequently better goverpors, ; as 
well as less vicious subjects ; and there was 
then no stretching prerogative on the ope sid^, 
to oppress the people ; nor consequently on 
the other, any dispute about privilege, to lessen 
or restrain the power of the magistrate, apd so 
no contest betwixt rulers and people about 
governors or government: yet, when ambition 
and luxury in future ages* would retain and 

^ At first, when some certain kind of regiment was once 
approved, it may be nothings was then farther thought upon 
for the manner of governing, but all permitted unto their 
wisdom and discretion which were to rule, till by experience 
tliey found this for all parts very inconvenient, so as the 
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increase the power, without doing the business 
for which it was given ; and aided by flftttery, 
taught princes to have distinct and separate 
interests from their people, men found it neces- 
sary to examine more carefully the original and 
rights of government; and to find out ways to 
restrain the exorbitances^ and prevent the abuses 
of that power, which they having intrusted in 
another's hands only for their own good, they 
found was made use of to hurt them. 

§. 112. Thus we may see how probable it is, 
that people that were naturally free, and by 
their own consent either submitted to the 
government of their father, or united together 
out of different families to make a government, 
should generally put thie rule into one man^s 
hands^ and chuse to be under the conduct of a 
single persdn, without so much as by express 
conditions limiting or regulating his power, 
which they thought safe enough in his honesty 
and prudence; though they never dreamed of 
monarchy being Jure Divino, which we never 
heard of among mankind, till it was revealed 
to us by the divinity of this last age; nor ever 
allowed paternal power to have a right to do- 
minion, or to be the foundation of all goverofi* 

thing which they had devised for a remedy^ did indeed but 
increase the sore which it should have cured. They saw, 
that to live by one man*s will> became the cause of all men^s 
misery. This constrained them to come trrito laws wherein 
all men might see their duty beforehand, and know thepenaU 
ties of transgressing them. Hooker's EccL Pol. L i. secti, 10. 
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ment. And thus much may suffice to shew, 
that as far as we have any light from history, 
we have reason to conclude, that all peaceful 
beginnings of government have been iaid in ike 
itomeni of the people. I say peaceful^ because 
I shall have occasion in another place to speak 
of conquest, which some esteem a way of 
beginning of governments. 

JTie other ^objection I find urged agamst the 
beginning of polities in the way I have men*' 
tioned^^ is this^ vi2. 

• §. 113. That all men being bom under govern-^ 
mentj some or other^ it is impossible any of them 
should ever be free, and at liberty to unite 
together^ and begin a new one^ or ever be able to 
erect a lawful government. .mi 

• If this argument be good ; I ask, how came 
so many lawful monarchies into the world? for 
if any body, upon this supposition, can ^ shew 
me any one man in any age of the world free 
to begin a lawful monarchy, I will be boundto 
shew him ten other /r£6 men ^t liberty, at the 
same time to unite and begin a new government 
under a regal, or any other form ; it being 
demonstration, that if any one, bom under the 
dominion of another, may be so free as to have 
a right to command others in a new and distinct 
empire, every one that is bom under the dominion 
of another may be so free too, and may become 
a ruler, or subject, of a distinct separate govern- 
ment. And so by this their own principle, 
either all men, however bom, are free^ or else 
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there is but one lawful prince, one Jawful govenii- 
ment in the world. And then they have nothing 
to do, btit barely to shew os which that is; which 
when they have done, I doubt not but all man- 
kind will easily agree to pay obedience to him. 

§. 114. Though it be a sufficient answer' to 
their objection, to shew that it involves them 
in the same difficulties that it doth those they 
use it against ; yet I shall endeavour to discover 
the weakness of this argument a little farther. ^ 

All men^ say they, are horn under government^ 
and therefore they cannot he at liberty to hegin a 
new one. Every one is horn a 9uhject to his 
father or his prince^ and is therefore under the 
perpetual tie of subjection and allegiance^ It is 
plain mankind never owned nor considered 
any such natural subjection that they were bom 
JM, to one or to the other that tied them, witb» 
out their own consents, to a subjection to them 
and their heirs. ^ 

§. 115. For there are no examples so fre^ 
quent in history, both sacred and profane, as 
those of men withdrawing themselves, and their 
obedience from the jurisdiction they were born 
under, and the family or community they were 
bred up in, and setting up new governments in 
other places; from whence sprang all that 
number of petty commonwealths in the begin<^ 
ning of ages, and which always multiplied, as 
long as there was room enough, till the stronger^ 
or more fortunate, swallowed the weaker ; and 
those great ones again breaking to pieces^ 
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dissolved into l^ser dominions. All which 
are so many testimonies against patern^ 
sovereignty, and plainly prove, that it was not 
the natural right of the faiher descendii^ to 
his heirs, that made governments in the b^in« 
ningy since it was impossible, upon that ground, 
there should have been so many little king- 
doms; all must have been but only one universal 
monarchy, if men had not been at liberty to 
separate themselves from their families, and 
the government, be it what it will, that was 
set up in it, and go and make distinct common- 
wealths and other governments as they thought 
fit. 

§. 116. This has been the practice of the 
world from its first beginning to this day ; nor 
is it now any more hindrance to the freedom 
of mankind, that they are born under constituted 
and ancient polities^ that have established laws, 
and set forms of government, than if they were 
born in the woods, amongst the unconfined 
inhabitants, that run loose in them : for those, 
who would persuade us, that by being bom 
under any government^ we are naturally subjects 
to it^ and have no more any title or pretence to 
the freedom of the state of nature, have no other 
reason (bating that of paternal power, which 
we have already answered) to produce for it, 
but only, because our fathers or progenitors 
passed away their natural liberty, and thereby 
bound up themselves and their posterity to a 
perpetual subjection to the government, which 
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they themselves submitted to. It is true, that 
whatever engagements or promises any one has 
made for himself, he is under the obligation of 
them, but cannot^ by any compact whatsoever, 
bind his children or posterity : for his son, when * 
a man, being altogether as free as the father, 
any act of the father can no more give away the 
liberty of the son^ than it can of any body else : 
he may indeed annex such conditions to the 
land, he enjoyed as a subject of any common- 
wealth, as may oblige his son to be of thai 
community, if he will enjoy those possessions 
which were his father's ; because that estate 
being his father's property, he may dispose, or 
settle it, as he pleases. 

§. 117. And this has generally given the oc- 
casion to mistake in this matter; because com- 
monwealths not permitting any part of their 
dominions to be dismembered, nor to be 
enjoyed by any but those of their community, 
the son cannot ordinarily enjoy the possessions 
of his father, but under the same terms his 
father did, by becoming a member of the 
society ; whereby he puts himself presently 
under the government he finds there established^ 
as much as any other subject of that common- 
wealth. And thus the consent of free men 
born under government^ which only makes them 
members of it^ being given separately in their 
turns, as each comes to be of age, and not in 
a multitude together; people take no notice 
of it, and thinking it not done at all, or not 

u 
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neccessary, conclude they are naturally subjects 
as they are men.. 

.§. 118. But, it is plain governments them- 
selves understand it otherwise; they claim no 
power over the son^ because of that they had 
over the father ; nor look on children as being 
their subjects, by their fathers being so. If a 
subject of England have a child, by an Eng- 
lish woman in France, whose subject is he? 
Not the king of England's ; for he must have 
leave to be admitted to the privileges of it : 
nor the king of France's ; for how then has his 
father a liberty to bring him away, and breed 
him as he pleases? and whoever was judged 
as a traitor or deserter^ if he left, or warred 
against a country, for being barely born in it 
of parents that were aliens there ? It is plain 
then, by the practice of governments them- '^ 
selves, as well as by the law of right reason, 
that a child is bom a subject of no country or 
government. He is under his father's tuition 
and authority, till he comes to ^ge of discre- 
tion ; and then he is a freeman, at liberty what 
government he will put himself under, what 
body politic he will unite himself to : for if an 
Englishman's son, born in France, be at liberty, 
and may do sO) it is evident there is no tie 
upon him by his father's being a subject of 
this kingdom; nor is he bound up by any 
compact of his ancestors. And why then hath 
not his son, by the same reason, the same 
liberty, though he be born any where else? 
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Since the power that a father hath naturally 
over his children, is the same, wherever they 
be born, and the ties of natural obligations are 
not bounded by the positive limits of kingdoms 
and commonwealths. 

§• 1 19- Every man being, as has be^n shewed, 
naturally free^ and nothing being able to put 
him into subjection to any earthly power, but 
only his own consent; it is to be considered, 
what shall be understood to be a sufficient 
declaration of a man^s consent^ to make him 
subject to the laws of any government. There 
is a common distinction of an express and 
tacit consent, which will concern our present 
case. Nobody doubts but an express consent^ 
of any man entering into any society, makes 
him a perfect mei;nber of that society, a^,,|ub- 
j^ct of that government. The difficulty is, 
what ou^ht to be looked upon as r tqcit con^ 
sent^ and how far it binds, i. e. how far any 
one shall be looked on to have consented, and 
thereby submitted tp any government, where 
he has made no expressions of it at all. And 
to this I say, that every man, that hath any 
possessions, or enjoyment, of any part of the 
dominions of any government, doth thereby 
give his tacit consent^ and is as far forth oblig^ 
Jo obedience to the laws of that government, 
during sqcb enjoyment, as any one under it ; 
whether this his possesion be of land, to him 
and his heirs for ever, or a lodging only for a 
week ; or whether it be barely travelling freely 
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on thel^ighway ; and in eflfect, it reaches as far 
as the very being of any one within the territo- 
Hries of that government. 

§. ISO. To understand this the better, it is 
fit to consider, that every man, when he at 
first incorporates himself into any common- 
wealth, he, by his uniting himself thereunto, 
annexes also, and submits to the community, 
those possessions, which he has, or shall 
acquire, that do not already belong to any 
other government : for it; would be a direct 
contradiction, for any one to enter into society 
with others for the securing and regulating of 
property ; and yet to suppose his land, whose 
property is to be regulated by the laws of the 
society, should be exempt from the jurisdiction 
of that government, to which he himself, the 
proprietor of the laud, is a subject. By the 
same act therefore, whereby any one unites his 
person, which was before free, to any common- 
wealth ; by the same he unites his possessions, 
which were before free, to it also; and they 
become, both of them, person and possession^ 
subject to the government and dominion of 
that commonwealth, as long as it hath a being. 
Whoever therefore, from thenceforth, by inhe- 
ritance, purchase, permission, or otherways, 
enjoys any part of the landy so annexed to, and 
under the government of that commonwealth^ 
must take it with the condition it is under; that 
is, of submitting to the government of the com^^ 
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monwealth, under whose jurisdiction it is, as far 
forth as any subject of it. 

§. 131. But since the government has a di- 
rect jurisdiction only over the land, and reaches 
the possessor of it, (before he has actually in- 
corporated himself into the society) only as he 
dwells upon, and enjoys that; the obligation 
any one is under, by virtue of such enjoyment, 
to submit to the government, begins and ends 
with the enjoyment; so that whenever the 
owner, who has given nothing but such a tacit 
consent to the government, will, by donation, 
sale, or otherwise, quit the said possession, he 
is at liberty to go and incorporate himself into 
any other commonwealth; or to agree with 
others to begin a new one, in vacuis locis, in 
any part of the world, they can find free and 
unpossessed : whereas, he that has once, by 
actual agreement, and any express declaration, 
given his consent to be of any commonwealth, 
is perpetually and indispensibly obliged to be, ( . 
and remain unalterably a subject to it, and can 
never be again in the liberty of the state of 
nature; unless, by any calamity, the govern- 
ment he was under comes to be dissolved ; or 
else by some public act cuts him off from being 
any longer a member of it. 

§. 122. But submitting to the laws of any 
country, living quietly, and enjoying privileges 
and protection under them, makes not a man 
member of that society: this is only a local 
protection and homage due to and from all 
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those, who, not being in a state of war, come 
within the territories belonging to any govern- 
ment, to all parts whereof the force of its laws 
extends. But this no more makes a man a 
member of that society^ a perpetual subject of 
that commonwealth, than it would make a man 
a subject to another, in whose family he found 
it convenient to abide for some time ; though, 
whilst he. continued in it, he were obliged to 
comply with the laws, and submit to the go- 
vernment he found there. And thus we see, 
that foreigners^ by living all their lives under 
another government, and enjoying the privi- 
leges and protection of it, though they are 
bound, even in conscience, to submit to its 
administration, as far forth as any denison ; 
yet do not thereby come to be subjects or mem- 
bers of that commonwealth. Nothing can 
make any man so, but his actually entering 
into it by positive engagement, and express 
promise and compact. This is that which I 
think concerning the beginning of political 
societies, and that consent which makes any one 
a member of any commonwealth. 

CHAPTER IXr 

Of the Ends of Political Society and Govern' 

ment. 

§. 133. If man in the state of nature be so 
free, as has been said ; if he be absolute lord 
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of his own person and possessions, equal to 
the greatest, and subject to nobody, why will 
he part with his freedom? why will he give up 
this empire, and subject himself to the domi- 
nion and controul of any other power? To 
which it is obvious to answer, that though in 
the state of nature he hath such a right, yet 
the enjoyment of it is very uncertain, and con- 
stantly exposed to the invasion of others: for 
all being kings as much as he, every man his 
equal, and the greater part no strict observers 
of equity ahd justice, the enjoyment of the 
property he has in this state is very unsafe, 
very unsecure. This makes him willing to 
quit a condition, which, however free, is full 
of fears and continual dangers : and it is not 
without reason, that he seeks out, and is 
willing to join in society with others, who are 
already united, to have a mind to unite, for 
the mutual preservation of their lives, liberties 
and estates, which I call by the general name, 
property. 

§• 194. The great and chief end^ therefore, 
of men's uniting into commonwealths, and 
putting themselves under government, is the 
preservation of their property. To which in 
the state of nature there are many things 
wanting. 

Firsts There wants an established^ settled, 
known law, received and allowed by common 
consent to be the standard of right and wrong, 
and the common measure to decide all con- 
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troversies between them : for though the law of 
nature be plain and intelligible to all rational 
creatures; yet men being biassed by their in'- 
terest, as well as ignorant for want of study of 
it, are not apt to allow of it as a law binding 
to them. in the application of it to their parti- 
cular cases. 

§• 135. Secondly^ In the state of nature 
there wants a known and indifferent judge, with 
authority to determine all differences according 
to the established law : for every one in that 
state being both judge and executioner of the 
law of nature, men being partial to themselves^ 
passion and revenge is very apt to carry them 
too far, and with too much heat, in their own 
cases; as well as negligence, and uncon- 
cernedness, to make them too remiss in other 
men's. 

§• 136. Thirdly, In the state of nature there 
often wants power to back and support the sen- 
tence when right, and to give it due execution. 
They who by any injustice offended, will 
seldom fail, where they are able, by force to 
make good their injustice; such resistance 
many times makes the punishment dangerous, 
and frequently destructive, to those who at- 
tempt it. 

§. 127. Thus mankind, notwithstanding all 
the privileges of the state of nature, being but 
in an ill condition, while they remaii? in it, are 
quickly driven into society. Hence it comes 
to pass, that we seldom find any number of 
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men live any time together in this state. The 
inconveniences that they are therein exposed 
to by the irregular and uncertain exercise of 
the power every man has of punishing the trans- 
gressions of others, make them take sanctuary 
under the established laws of government, and 
therein seek the preservation of their property. 
It is this makes them so willingly give up every 
one his single power of punishing, to be exer- 
cised by such alone, as shall be appointed to it 
amongst them ; and by such rules as the com^ 
munity, or those authorized by them to that 
purpose, shall agree on. And in this we have 
the original right and rise of both the legislative 
and executive power^ as well as of the govern- 
ments and societies themselves. 

§. 128. For in the state of nature, to omit 
the liberty he has of innocent delights, a man 
has two powers. 

The first is to do whatsoever he thinks fit for 
the preservation of himself, and others within 
the permission of the law of nature : by which 
law, common to them all, he and all the rest 
of mankind are one community ^ make up one 
society, distinct from all other creatures. And 
were it not for the corruption and viciousness 
of degenerate men, there would be no need^of 
any other; no necessity that men should sepa- 
rate from this great and natural community, and 
by positive agreements combine into smaller 
and divided associations. 

The other power a man has in the state of 
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naturet it the pcmer to pumish the crimes oom- 
mitted against that law. Both these be gives 
ttp9 when he joins in a private, if I may so call 
itf or particular politic society, and incwporates 
into any commonwealth, separate from the rest 
of mankind. 

§. 199* The first pawer^ viz. ofiiaing whatso" 
ever he thought for the preservation of himself 
and the rest of mankind, he gives up to be regu- 
lated by laws made by the society, so far forth 
as the preservation of himself, and the rest of 
that society shall require;^ which laws of the 
society in many things confine the liberty he 
had by the law of nature. 

§. ISO. Secondly^ The power of punishing he 
wholly gives up^ and engages his natural force, 
(which he might before employ in the execution 
of tho law of nature, by his own single authority, 
as he thought fit) to assist the executive power 
of the society, as the law thereof shall require : 
for being now in a new state, wherein he is to 
ci\jioy many conveniences from the labour, as- 
sistance, and society of others in the same 
community, as well as protection from its whole 
strength ; he is to part also with as much of his 
natural liberty, in providing for himself, as the 
good prosperity, and safety of the society shall 
require ; which is not only necessary, but just« 
since the other members of the society do the 
like. 

S. \S\. But thousrh men* when thev enter 
into society^ i^ive up the equality, liberty* and 
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executive power they had in the state of nature, 
into the hands of the society, to be so far 
disposed of by the legislative, as the good of 
the society shall require ; yet it being only with 
an intention in every one the better to preserve 
himself, his liberty and property ; (for no ra- 
tional creature can be supposed to change his 
dondition with an intention to be worse) the 
power of the society, or legislative constituted 
by them, can never be supposed to extend farther 
than the common good; but is obliged to secure 
every one's property, by providing against those 
three defects above mentioned, that made the 
state of nature so unsafe and uneasy. And so 
whoever has the legislative or supreme power 
of any commonwealth, is bound to govern by 
established standing laws, promulgated and 
known to the people, and not by extemporary 
decrees ; by indifferent and upright judges, who 
are to decide controversies by those laws ; and 
to employ the force of the community at home, 
only in the execution of such lawsy or abroad 
to prevent or redress foreign injuries, and se- 
cure the community from inroads and invasion. 
And all this to be directed to no other end, 
but the peace, safety, and public good of the 
people. 
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CHAPTER X. • 

Of the Forms of a Commonwealth. 

§• 133. The majority having, as has been 
shewed, upon men's first uniting into society, 
the whole power of the community naturally in 
them, may employ all that power in making 
laws for the community from time to time, and 
executing those laws by officers of their own 
appointing : and then the form of the govern- 
ment is a perfect democracy: or else may put 
the power of making laws into the hands of a 
few select men, and their heirs or successors; 
and then it is an oligarchy: or else into the 
hands of one man, and then it is a monarchy : 
if to him and his heirs, it is an hereditary 
monarchy : if to him only for life, but upon his 
death the power only of nominating a successor 
to return to them, an ^§ctive monarchy. And 
so accordingly of these the community may 
make compounded and mixed forms of govern- 
ment, as they think good. And if the legisla- 
tive power be at first given by the majority to 
one or more persons only for their lives, or any 
limited time, and then the supreme power to 
revert to them again : when it is so reverted, 
the community may dispose of it again anew 
into what hands they please, and so constitute 
a new form of government : for the form of 
government depending upon the placing the su- 
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preme power, which is the legislative^ it being 
impossible to conceive that an inferior power 
should prescribe to a superior, or any but the 
supreme make laws, according as the power of 
making laws is placed, such is the form of the 
commonwealths 

§. 133. By commonwealth^ I must be under- 
stood all along to mean, not a democracy, or 
any form of government, but any independent 
community^ which the Latins signified by the 
word civitas, to which the word which best 
answers in our language, is commonwealth^ and 
most properly expresses such a society of men, 
which community or city in English does not; 
for there may be subordinate communities in a 
government; and city amongst us has a quite 
different notion from commonwealth : and 
therefore to avoid ambiguity, I crave leave to 
use the word commonwealth in that sense, in 
which I find it used by king James the First; 
and I take it to be its genuine signification ; 
which if any body dislike, I consent with him 
to change it for a better. 

CHAPTER XL 

Of the Extent of the Legislative Power. 

§. 134. The great end of men's entering into 
society, being the enjoyment of their properties 
in peace and safety, and the great instrument 
and means of that being the laws established in 
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that society ; the Jfirsi and fundamental positive 
law of all commonwealths i$ the estahlidiing of 
the legisldiive power : as the ^rst and funda^ 
mental natural law^ which is to govern even the 
l^slati ve itself, is the preservation of the society ^-^ 
and (as far as will consist with the public 
good) of every penion in it. Hhis legislative is 
not only the supreme power of the common- 
wealth, but sacred and unalterable in the hands 
where the community have once placed it: nor 
can any edict of any body else, in what form 
soever conceived, or by what power soever 
backed, have the force and obligation of a /aw, 
which has not its sanction from, that legislative 
which the public has chosen and appointed : 
for without this the law could not have that, 
which is absolutely necessary to its being a 
lato *, the consent of the society^ over whom no 
body can have a power to make laws, but by 
their own consent, and by authority received 

* The lawful power of makidg laws to command whole 
politic societies of men, belonging so properly unto the 
same entire societies, that for any prince or potentate of what 
kind soever upon earth, to exercise the same of himself, and 
not by express commission immediately and personally re- 
ceived from God, or else by authority derived at Ihe first"* " 
from their consent, upon whose persons they impose laws, 
it is no better than mere tyranny. Laws they are not there- 
fore which public approbation hath not made so. Hookers 
EccL Pol. L i. sect, 10. Of this point therefore we are to 
note, that sith tnen naturally hate no full and perfect power 
to command whole politic multitudes of men, therefore ut- 
terly without our consent^ we could iu such sort be at no man's 
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from them ; and therefore all the obedience^ 
which by the most solemn ties any one can be 
obliged to pay, ultimately terminates in this 
supreme power y and is directed by those laws 
which it enacts r nor can any oaths to any foreign 
power whatsoever, or any domestic subordinate 
power, discharge any member of t{ie society 
from his obedience to the legislative^ acting pur« 
suant to their trust: nor oblige him to any 
obedience contrary to the laws so enacted, or 
farther thati they do allow ; it being ridiculous 
to imagine one can be tied ultimately to obey 
any potter in the societ}'^,^ which is not the 
supreme. 

§. 135. Though the legislative^ whether placed 
in one or more, whether it be always in being, 
or only by intervals, though it be the supreme 
power in every commonwealth ; yet, 

Firsts It is not^ nor can possibly be abso- 
lutely arbitrary over the lives and fortunes of 
the people : for it being but the joint power of 
every member of the society given up to that 
person or assembly, which is legislator ; it can 
be no more than those persons had in a state 
of nature before they entered into society, and 
•gave up to the community ; for nobody can 
transfer to another more power than he has in 

commandment living. And to be commanded we do consent^ 
when that society, whereof we be a part, hath at any time 
before consented, without revoking the same after by the hke 
universal agreement. 

Laws therefore human, of what kind soever, are available 
by consent. Ibid, 



^^ 
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himself; and nobody has an absolute arbitrary 
power over himself, or over any other, to de- 
stroy his own life, or take away the life or pro- 
perty of another. A man, as has been proved, 
cannot subject himself to the arbitrary power 
of .another; and having in the state of nature 
no arbitrary power over the life, liberty, or 
possession of another, but only so much as the 
law of nature gave him for the preservation of 
himself, and the rest of mankind ; this is all he 
doth, or can give up to the commontVealth, and 
by it to the legislative power^ so that the legis- 
lative can have no more than this. Their 
power, in the utmost bounds of it, is limited to 
the public good of the society. It is a power, 
that hath no other end but preservation, and ^ 
therefore can never* have a right to destroy, • 

^ Two foundations there are which bear up public socie^ 
ties ; the one a natural inclination, .whereby all men desire 
sociable life and fellowship ; the other an order, expressly or 
secretly agreed upon, touching the manner of their union in 
living together : the latter is that which we call the law of 
t common-weal, the very soul of a politic body, the parts 
whereof are by law animated, held together, and set on work 
in such actions as the common good requireth. Laws poli- 
tic, ordained for external order and regiment amongst men, 
are never framed as they should be, unless presuming tbii 
will of man to be inwardly obstinate, rebellious, and averse 
from all obedience to the sacred laws of his nature; in a 
word, unless presuming man to be, in regard of his depraved 
mind, little better than a wild beast, they do accordingly 
provide, notwithstanding, so to frame his outward actions, 
that they be no hindrance unto the common good, for which 
societies are instituted. Unless they do this> they are not 
perfect. Hooker's EccL PoL I. i. sect, 10. 
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enslave, or designedly to impoverish the sub-" 
jects. The obligations of the kw of nature 
cease not in society, but only in many cases 
are drawn closer, and have by human laws 
known penalties annexed to them, to inforce 
their observation. Thus the law of nature 
stands as an eternal rule to all men, legislators 
<is well as others. The rules that they make 
for other men's actions, must, as well as their 
own and other men's actions, be conformable 
to the law of nature, i. e. to the will of God, 
of which that is a declaration, and the funda^ 
mental law of nature being the preservation of 
mankind, no human sanction can be good or 
valid against it. 

§. 136. Secondly, *The legislative^^ or su- 
preme authority^ cannot assume to itself a 
power to rule by extemporary arbitrary decrees, f 
but is bound to dispense justice, and decide the 
fights of the subject by promulgated standing 
iaws, and known authorized judges : for the law 
of nature being unwritten, and so no where 
to be found but in the minds of men, they who 



* Human laws are measures in respect of men whose actions 
Ihey must direct, howbeit such measures they are as have 
also their higher rules to be measured by, which rules are 
two, the law of God, and the law of nature ; so that laws 
human must be made according to the general laws of nature^ 
and without contradiction to any positive law of scripture?, 
otherwise they are ill made. Hooker's Bed. Pol. I. iii. sect. 9. 

To constrain men to any thing inconvenient doth seem 
unreasonable. Ihid. I. i. dcct. 10. 
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through passion OT interest shall miscite, or 
misapply it, cannot so easily be convinced of 
Ibeir mistake where there is no established 
judge : and so it serves not, as it ought, to 
determine the rights, and fence the properties 
of those that live under it, especially where 
every one is judge, interpreter, and executioner 
of it too, and that in his own case: and he 
that has right on his side, having ordinarily^ 
but bis own single strength, hath not force 
enough to defend himself from .injuries, or to 
punish delinquents. To avoid these inconve* 
niences, which disorder men's properties in 
the state of nature, men unite into societies, 
that they may have the united strength of the 
whole society to secure and defend their pro- 
perties, and may have standing rules to bound 
it, by which every one may know what is his. 
To this end it is that men give up all their 
natural power to the society which they enter 
into, and the community put the legislative 
power into such hands as they think fit, with 
this trust, that they shall be governed by de- 
clared laws, or else their peace, quiet, and pro- 
perty will still be at the same uncertainty, as it 
was in the state of nature. 

§. 137. Absolute arbitrary power, or govern- 
ing without settled standing laws^ can neither 
of them consist with the ends of society and 
government, which men would not quit the 
freedom of the state of nature for, and tie 
themselves up under, were it nojt to preserve 
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their livee, liberties and fortunes, and by siated 
rules of right and property to secure their 
peace and quiet. It cannot be supposed that 
they should intend, bad they a power so to do, 
to give any one, or more, an absolute arbttraty 
p&^er ovev their persons and estates, and put a 
force into the magistrate's hand to execute bis 
unlimited will arbitrary upon them. This were 
to put themselves into a worse condition than 
the state of nature, wherein they had a liberty 
to defend their right against the injuries of 
others, and were upon equal terms of foifqc to 
maintain it, whether invaded by a single man, 
or many in combination. Whereas by suppos* 
ing they have given tip themselves to the 
absolute arbitraty power and will of a legislator, 
they have disarmed themselves, and armed 
him, to make a prey of them when he pleases ; 
he, being in a much worse condition, who is 
exposed to the arbitrary power of one man, 
who has the command of 100,000, than ^ -he 
that is exposed to ' the arbitrary / po^er of 
100^000 single men; ^nobody being secure, 
th^t Ifis will,, who h^s sacb a command, is 
better than that of other men^ though his force 
be 100,000 times stronger. And thfrefore, 
whatever form .the. commonwealth is under, 
the ruling power ought to govern by declated 
2ipd ^Ftceived laws^ and not by extemporary 
dictates and undetermined resolutions: for 
thentnankind will be in a far worse condition 
than in the %\sXe> of us) tu re, liH they shaH have 
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armed one, or a^few men with the joint power 
of a multitude, to force them to obey at plea- 
sure the exorbitant and unlimited decrees of 
their sudden thoughts, or unrestrained, and till 
that moment unknown wills, without having 
any measures set down which may guide and 
justify their actions: for all the power the 
government has, being only for the good of the 
society, as it ought not to be ar&t^rary and at 
pleasure, so it ought to be exercised by este- 
blished and promulgated laws; that both the 
people may know their duty, and be safe and 
secure within the limits of the law ; and the 
rulers too kept within their boiinds, and not be 
tempted, by the power they have in their hands, 
to employ it to such purposes, and by such 
measures, as they would not have known, and 
own not willingly. 

§. 138. Thirdly f The supreme power cannot 
take from any man any part of his property 
without his own consent : for the preservation 
of property being the_^nd of government, and 
that for which men enter into society, it neces- 
sarily supposes and requires, that the people 
should have property ^ without which they must 
be supposed to lose that, by entering into 
society, ^hich was the end for which they 
entered into it : too gross an absurdity for any 
man to own. J^en therefore in society having 
property 9 they have such a right to the goods^^ 
wliich by the law of the community are theirs, 
that nobody hath a right to take their sub- 
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stance or any part of it from them, without 
their own consent: without this they have no 
property at all ; for I have truly no property in 
that, which another can by right take from me, 
when he pleases, against my consent. Hence 
it is a mistake to think, that the supreme or 
legislative power of any commonwealth can do 
what it will, and dispose of the estates of the 
subject arbitrarily^ or take any part of them 
at pleasure. This is not much to be feared 
in governments where the legislative consists, 
wholly or in part, in assemblies which are 
variable, whose members, upon the dissolution 
of the assembly, are subjects under the com- 
mon laws of their country, equally with the 
rest. But in governments, where the legislative 
is in one lasting assembly always in being, or 
in one man, as in absolute monarchies, there 
is danger still, that they will think themselves 
to have a distinct interest from the rest of the 
community; and so will be apt to increase 
their own riches and power, by taking what 
they think fit from the people: for a man's 
property is not at all secui^e, though there be 
good and equitable laws tb set the bounds of 
it between him and his fellow, subjects, if he 
who commands those subjects has power to 
take from any private man, what part he 
pleases of his property^ and use and dispose of 
it as he thinks good. 

§.139- But government^ into whatsoever 
hands it is put, being, as 1 have before shewed. 
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Intrusted with this condition^ and^r this mdy 
that men miglit have itnd seoure their propet* 
tiesi the prince, or senate, however it nay 
bare povfet to mak« taws, for the regis latittg 
of prc^cr^y . between the subjects one amongst 
another^ yet can never have a power to tak^ to 
themsclves^ the whole, or any part of the sub« 
jects* property^ tdthont their own consent \ fev 
this would be isi e£fefct to leinns them ^opt^ 
pert^ Qi, alK And to let us isee, th«t even 
absolute ptuwetti^ where it is oeeessary, is. nol 
arbitfwrif by being absolute, but is stiii limited 
by that reason, land ^ <x)nfined to those •ends, 
which required it in "some cases to be absolute, 
we need look no fiartber than the common 
practioe ;of martial discipline t for the preser<> 
vation of the army, and in it of the whole 
cowmoawealth, (requires an ahselwU obedience 

« 

to the icctttimaiKl of every superior officer, and 
it is justly death to disobey or dfspu<>e the most 
dangerous or 'unreasonable of them; but yet 
we see, that neither the *$erj«£aint, that could 
command a soldier to march up to thit mouth of 
a cannon, or stand in ^a bresfch, where he is 
ahnost sure lx> perish, can command tlvat «ol^ 
dier to give Mm xntue penny of his money ; nor 
the general,, that can condenm him to de^th 
for deserting his post, or for not obeyifig tbe 
most (iolesporaite orders, can yet, with all hvs 
absolute power of life and death, dispose of 
one farthing of ths^ ^dier's estate, or seize 
one jolt of his goods; whom yet 'he can oom- 
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mand auy thing, and bang for the least disobe^- 
dience ; because such a blind obedience is ne^ 
cessary to that end, for which the comn>ander 
has his power, viz. the preservation of the 
rest ; but the disposing of his goods has nothing 
to da ^itb it. 

§.^ 140. It is true, governments cannot be 
supported without great charge, and it- is (it 
every one who enjoys his share of the protec- 
tion should pay out of his estate His proportion 
for the maintenance of it. But still it must be 
with his own consent, i. e, the consent of the 
majority, giving it either by themselves, or their 
representatives chosen by them : for if any one 
shall claim a power to lay and levy taxes on the 
people, by his own authority, and without such 
consent of the people, he thereby invades the 
fundamental law of property, and subverts the 
end of government : for what property have I 
in that, which another noay by right take, when 
he pleases, to himself? 

§. 141. Fourthly, The legislative cannot 
iramfer the power of making laws to any other 
hands: for it being but a delegated power from 
the people, they who have it cannot pass it 
over to others. The people alone can appoint 
the form of the commonwealth, which is by 
constituting the legislative, and appointing in 
whose hands that shall be. And when the 
people have said. We will submit to rules, and 
be governed by laws made by such men, and 
in such forms, nobody else can say other men 
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^ shall make laws for them ; nor can the people 
be bound by any laws^ but such as are enacted 
by those whom they have chosen, and autho- 
rized to make laws for them. The power of the 
legislativej being derived from the people by a 
positive voluntary grant and institution, can 
be no other than what that positive grant con- 
veyed, which being only to make laws, and not 
to make legislators^ the legislative can have no 
power to trairifer their authority of making'laws, 
and place it in other hands. 

§. 143. These are the bounds^ which the 
trust, that is put in them by the society, and 
the law of God and nature, have set to the legis-^ 
lative power of every commonwealth, in all 
forms of government. 

First, they are to govern by promulgated 
established laws^ not to be varied in particular 
cases, but to have one rule for rich and poor, 
for the favourite at court, and the country man 
at plough. 

Secondly, These laws also ought to be de- 
signed/or no other end ultimately, but the good 
of the people. 

Thirdly, they must not raise Taxes on the 
property of the people, without the consent of the 
people, given by themselves, or their deputies. 
And this properly concerns only such govern- 
ments, where the legislative is always in being, 
or at least where the people have not reserve 
any part of the legislative to deputies, to be 
from time to time chosen by themselves. 



V 
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Fourthly, the legislative neither mast nor can 
transfer the power of making laws to any body 
else, or place it any where, but where the 
people have. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Of the Legislative, Executive, and Federative 
Power of the Commonwealth. 

§. 143. The legislative power is that, which 
has a right to direct how the force of the com-- 
monwealth shall be employed for preserving 
the community and members of it. But because 
those laws which are constantly to be executed, 
and whose force is always to continue, n^ay be 
made in a little time ; therefore there is no 
need, that the legislative should be always in 
being, not having always business to do. And 
because it may be too great a temptation to 
human frailty, apt to grasp at power, for the 
same persons, who have the power of making 
laws, to have also in their hands the power to 
execute them, whereby they may exempt them- 
selves from obedience to the laws they make, 
and suit the law, both in its making, and execu- 
tion, to their own private advantage, and thereby 
come to have a distinct interest from the rest 
of the community, contrary to the end of 
society and government: therefore in well- 
ordered commonwealths, where the good of 
the whole is so considered, as it ought, the 
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legislative power 18 put into the bands of divers 
persons, who duly asseoibled,^ have by thesi* 
adves, or jointly with others, a power to a>ake 
laws, which when they have done,, being sepa« 
rated again, they are themselves subject to the 
laws they have made ; which is a new and near 
tie upon them, to take care, that they make 
them for the public good. 

§. 144. But because the laws» that are at 
once, and in a short time made, have a constant 
and lasting force, and need a perpetual execu- 
tiouj or an attendance thereunto ; therefore' it 
]8 necessary there should be a pomer aimays 
m being y ytfhicYi should see to the execution of 
the laws that are made^ and remain iq force. 
And thus the legislative ^nd executive power 
come often to be separated, 

§. 145. There is another power in every 
commonwealth^ which one may call natural^ 
because it is that which answers to the power 
every man naturally had before he entered into 
society : for though in a commonwealth the 
members of it are distinct persons still in refer-> 
ence to one another, and as such are governed 
by the laws of the society ; yet in reference to 
the rest of mankind, they make one body, 
which is, as every member of it before was, 
still in the state of nature with the rest of man- 
kind. Hence it is, that the controversies that 
happen between any man of the society with 
those that are out of it, are managed by the 
public; and en injury done to a loember of 
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their b^dy, engages the whole in the reparation 
of it. So that under this consideration! the 
whok community is one body in the state of 
nature^ in respe(;t of all other states or persons 
out of ltd community. 

§. 146. This therefore coniains the power of 
war and peace^ leagues and alliances, andsdl 
the transactions, with , all persons and . commu* 
nitiies without the commonwealth^ and may be 
called federative^ if any one pleases. . So th^ 
thing be understood, I am indifferent as to the 
name. 

§. 147. These two powers, executive isind 
federalizes though they be really distinct in 
themselves, yet one comprehending the e^ecU" 
tien of tl>e municipal laws of the society mthm 
itself, upon all that are parts of it ; the other the 
management of the ^cwrity and interest of the 
public without^ with all those that it may rec^eiw 
benefit or damage from, yet they are always 
almost united. And though this federative 
power in the well or ill management of it be of 
great moment to ihe commonwealth, yet it is 
much less capably to be directed by antecedent, 
standing, positive laws, than the executive; 
and so must necessarily be left to the pri/idence 
sod wisdom of those, whose hands it is. in, to 
be managed for the public good: ibr the law 
that concern subjects one amongst anpthep*, 
being to direct their actions, may well epougii 
prseoede them. But whait is to be done in refer- 
ence to foreigners^ depending much U|^ th^r 
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actions, and the variation of designs and in- 
terests, must be left in great part to the pru- 
dence of those, who have this power committed 
to them, to be managed by the best of their 
skill, for the advantage of the commonwealth. 

§. 148. Though, as I said^ the executive and 
federative pow&f of every community be really 
distinct in themselves, yet they are hardly to be 
separated, and placed at the same time, in the 
hands of distinct persons : for both of them re- 
quiring the force of the society for their exer- 
cise, it is almost impracticable to place the force 
of the commonwealth in distinct, and not sub- 
ordinate hands ; or that the executive and fede- 
rative power should be placed in persons, that 
might act separately, whereby the force of the 
public would be under different commands : 
which would be apt some time or other to cause 
disorder and ruin. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Of the Subordination of the Powers of the 

Commonwealth, 

§. 149* Though in a constituted common- 
wealth, standing upon its own basis, and acting 
according to its own nature, that is, acting for 
the preservation of the community, there can 
be but one supreme power^ which is the legis^ 
lative^ to which all the rest are and must be 
subordinate, yet the legislative being only a 
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fiduciary power to act for certain ends^ there 
remains still in the people a mpreme power to 
remove or alter the legislative^ when they find 
the legislative act contrary to the trust reposed 
in them : for all power given with trust for the 
attaining an end, being limited by that end,; 
whenever that end is manifestly neglected, or 
opposed) the trust must necessarily he forfeited^ 
and the power devolve into the hands of those 
that gave it, who may place it anew where they 
shall think best for their safety and security. 
And thus the community pert)etually retains a 
supreme power of saving themselves from the 
attempts and designs of any body, even of their 
legislators, whenever they shall be so foolish, 
or so wicked, as to lay and carry on designs 
against the liberties and properties of the 8ub<* 
ject : for no man or society of men, having a 
power to deliver up their preservation^ or con- 
sequently the means of it, to the absolute will 
and arbitrary dominion of another; whenever 
any one shall go about to bring them into such 
a slavish condition, they will always have a 
right to preserve what they have not a power to 
part with : and to rid themselves of those who 
invade this fundamental, sacred, and unalter-* 
able law of self-preservation, for which they 
entered into society. And thus the communis 
may be isaid in this respect to be always the 
supreme power, but not as considiered under any 
form of government, because thia power of the 
people can never take place till the. go vera menl 
be dissolved. 
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§• 150.. In all caseS) whilst the government 
subsists, the legislative is the supreme power: 
for what can give laws to another, must needs 
be superior to him ; and since the legislative is 
no otherwise legislative of the society, but by 
the right it has to make laws for all the parts, 
and for every member of the society, prescribe 
ing rules to their actions, and giving power of 
execution, where they are transgressed, the 
legislative must needs be the supreme^ and all 
other powers, in any members or parts of the 
society, derived ftom and subordinate to it. 

'§. 15U In some commonwealths, where the 
legislative is not always in being, and the ^j^ou^ 
five is vested in a single person, who has also a 
share in the legislative ; there that single person 
in a very tolerable sense may also be called 
supreme: not that he has in himself all the su* 
preme power, which is that of law*making; but 
because he has in him the supreme execution, 
from whom all inferior magistrates derive all 
their several subordinate powers, or at least the 
greatest part of them : having also no legisla« 
tive superior to him, there being no law to be 
made ^without his consent, which cannot be 
expected should ever subject him to the other 
part of the legislative, he is properly enough in 
this sense supreme. But yet it is to be observed 
that though oaths of allegiance £ktH\ fealty are 
taken to him, it is not to him as suprerne legis* 
later, but as supreme executor of the law, made 
by a joint power of him with others ; allegiance 
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being nothing but an obedience <iecording,io4aw^ 
which when he violates, be, has no right to obe- 
dience, nor can claim it otherwise than as the 
public person vested with the power of the law, 
and so is to be considered as the image, 
phantom, or representatiye of the .commcm>« 
wealth, acted by the will df the society^ de« 
Glared in its laws; and thus he has na.will,: no 
power, but that of the law. But when he quits 
this representation, this public will,; and acta by 
his own private will, he degrades himself, and 
is but a single private person without power, 
and without will, that has any right to obedience; 
the members owing no obedience hut to the 
public will of the society. 

§4 \i9. The executive />ote?6r, placed any^ 
where but in a person that has also a fthare in 
the legislative, is visibly isubwdinate and acf^^ 
countable to it, and may be at pleasure changed 
and displaced ; so that it is not thB supreme 
executive power ^ that is exempt from ^ic&oifiejl^ 
natioHy but the ^tipr^m^ exscUiive potaer vested 
in one, who having d share in. the legislative, 
.has no distinct superior legislative to be aub* 
ordina}:e and accountable to, farther than he 
himself shall join and consent ; so that be is no 
more subordinate than he himself shell think 
fit, which one may certainly conclude will be 
but very lit^e. Of other ministerial and suborn 
dinate powers in a commonwealth, we need not 
speak, they being so multiplied wrth/^ infinite 
vavieiy, in the different customs ^ and constitu* 
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tionsof distinct commonwealths, that it is im- 
possible to give a particular account of them 
all. Only thus much, which is necessary to 
our present purpose, we may take notice of 
concerning them, that they have no manner of 
authority, any of them, beyond what is by 
positive grant and commission delegated to 
them, and are all of them accountable to some 
other power in the commonwealth. 

§. 153v It is not necessary, no, nor so much 
as convenient, that the legislative should 
be ahcays in being; but absolutely neces- 
sary that the executive power should, because 
there is not always need of new laws to be 
made, but always need of execution of the 
laws that are made. When the legislative 
hath put the execution of the laws, they make, 
into other hands, they have a power still to 
resume it out of those hands, when they find 
cause, and to punish for any maUadministration 
against the laws. The same holds also in 
regard of the federative power, that and the 
executive being both ministerial and subordinate 
to the legislative^ which, as has been shewed, 
in a constituted commonwealth is the supreme. 
The legislative also in this case being supposed 
to consist of several persons, (for if it be a 
single person, it cannot but be always in being, 
and so will, as supreme, naturally have the 
supreme executive power, together with the 
legislative) may assemble, and exercise their U^ 
gislaturCf at the times that either their original 
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constitution, or their own adjournment, ap- 
points, or when they please ; if neither of these 
hath appointed any time, or there be no other 
way pi*escribed to convoke them : for the su- 
preme power being placed in them by the people, 
-it is always in them, and they may exercise it 
when they please, unless by their original con- 
stitution, they are limited to certain seasons, 
or by an act of their supreme power they have 
adjourned to a certain time ; and when that 
time comes, they have a right to assemble and 
act again. 

§. 154. If the legislative, or any part of it, be 
made up of representatives chosen for that time 
by the people, which afterwards return into the 
ordinary state of subjects, and have no share in 
the legislature but upon a new choice, this 
power of chusing must also be exercised by 
the people, either at certain appointed seasons, 
or else when they are summoned to it ; and 
in this latter case, the power of convoking the 
legislative is ordinarily placed in the executive, 
and has one of these two limitations in respect 
of time: that either the original constitution 
requires their asseinhling and acting at certain 
intervals, and then the executive power does 
nothing but ministerially issue directions for 
their electing and assembling, according to 
due forms; or else it is left to his prudence to 
call them by new elections, when the occasions 
or exigencies of the public require the amend- 
ment of old, or making of new laws, or the re- 
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clt«68 or prevention.X)f any inconvenienced, that 
lie on, or threaten the people. 

'§. 155. It may be demanded here, What if 
the executive power, being possessed of the 
force of the commonwealth, shall make use of 
that force to hinder the meeting and acting of 
the legislative, when the original constitution, 
or the public exigencies require it ? I say. 
Using force upon the people without authority, 
and contrary to the trust put in him that does 
so, is a state of war with the people, who have 
a right tomn^^a^^ their legislative in the exercise 
of their power : for having erected a legislative, 
with an intent they should exercise the power 
of making laws, either at certain set times, or 
when there is need of it, when they are hin- 
dered by any force from what is so necessary 
to the society, and wherein the safety and 
preservation of the people consists, the people 
have a right to remove it by force. In all 
state and conditions, the true remedy of force 
without authority, is to oppose force to it. 
The use of force without authority always puts 
him that uses it into a state of icar, as the ag- 
gressor, and renders him liable to be treated ac- 
cordingly. 

§. 156. The power of assembling and dismiss- 
sing the legislative, placed in the executive, 
gives not the executive a superiority over it, but 
is a fiduciary trust placed in him, for the safety 
of the people, in a case where the uncertainty 
and variableness of humdn affairs could not 

bear a steady fixed rule: for it not being 
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(K>s8ible» that the first framers of the govern- 
meat should, by any foresight, be so much 
masters of future events, as to be able to pre&}c 
so' just periods of return and juration to the 
€^sefhblies of the legislative, in all times |o 
come, that might exactly answer all the etir 
geacies of the commonwealth ; the best regt^er 
dy could be found for this defect, was to tru«t 
this to the prudence ,of one who was always 
to be present, and Whose business it was to 
watch oyer the public good. Constant /re- 
quent meetings of the legislative, and long con- 
tinuations of their assemblies, without neces- 
sary Occasion, could not but be burdensome 
to the people, and must necessarily in time 
produce more dai^erous inconveniences, and 
yet the quick turn of affairs might be soitie- 
times such as to need their present help : ai)y 
delaiy of their convening might endanger the 
public ; afid sometimes too tbeir business might 
be so great, that the limited time of their 
sitting might be too short for their work, and 
rob the public of that benefit which could be 
had only from their mature deliberation. What 
then could be done in this case to prevent the 
community from being exposed some time or 
obher to eminent hazard, on one side or tl^ 
other, by fixed intervals and periods^ set to the 
meeting and acting of the legislMive^ but to in- 
trust it to the prudence of some, who being 
present, and acquainted with the state of pub- 
lic affairs, might make use of this prerogative 
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for the public good ? and u^here else could 
this be so well placed as in his hands, ivho 
was intrusted with the execution of the laws 
for the same end ? Thu^ supposing the regula- 
tion of times for the assembling and sitting of 
the legislative^ not settled by the original con- 
stitution, it naturally fell into the hands of the 
executive, not as an arbitrary power depend- 
ing on his good pleasure, but with this trust 
always to have it exercised only for the public 
weal, as the occurrences of times and change 
of affairs might Require. Whether settled pe- 
riods of their convening^ or a liberty left to the 
prince for convoking the legislative^ or perhaps a 
mixture of both, hath the least inconvenience 
attending it, it is not my business here to en- 
quire, but only to shew, that though theexecu* 
tive power may have the prerogative of con^ 
voking and dissolving such conventions of the 
legislative, yet it is not thereby superior to it. 

§. 157. Things of this world are in so con- 
stant a flux, that nothing remains long in the 
same state. Thus people, riches, trade, power, 
change their stations, flourishing mighty cities 
come to ruin, and prove in time neglected 
desolate corners, whilst other unfrequented 
places grow into populous countries, filled with 
wealth and inhabitants. But things not always 
changing equally, and private interest often 
keeping up customs and privileges, when the 
reasons of them are ceased, it often comes to 
pass, that in governments, where part of the 
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legislsitive consists of representatives chosen by 
the people, that in tract of time this represent 
tation becomes very unequal and dispropor- 
tionate to the reasons it was at first established 
upon. To what gross absurdities the follow- 
ing of custom, when reason has left it, may 
lead, we may be satisfied, when we see the 
bare name of a town, of which there remains 
not so niuch as the ruins, where scarce so 
much housing as a sheepcote, or more inhabi- 
tants than a shepherd is to be found, sends as 
many representatives to the grand assembly of 
law-makers, as a whole county numerous in 
people, and powerful in riches. This strangers 
stand amazed at, and every one must confess 
needs a remedy; though most think it hard 
to find one, because the constitution of the 
legislative being the original and supteme act 
of the society, antecedent to all positive laws 
in it, and depending wholly on the people, no 
inferior power can alter it. And therefore the 
people^ when the legislative is once constituted, 
Ikavingj in such a government as we have been 
speaking of, no power to act as long as the go- 
vernment stands ; this inconvenience is thought 
incapable of a remedy. 

§. 158. Salus populi suprema lex, is certainly 
so just and fundamental a rule, that he, who 
sincerely follows it, cannot dangerously err. If 
therefore the executive, who has the power of 
convoking the legislative, observing rather the 
true proportion, than fashion of representation^ 
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regulates, not by old custoun but true reaftoo, 
the number of members^ in all places that have 
a right to be distinctly represented, which no 
part of the people however incorporated can 
pretend to, but in proportion to the assistance 
which it affords to the public, it cannot be 
judged to have set up a new legislative, but to 
have restored the old and true one, and to have 
rectified the disorders which succession of time 
bad insensibly i as well as inevitably introduced: 
For it being the inti^rest as well as intention of 
the people^ to have a fair and e^ual represtnia* 
five; whoever brings it nearest to tbat^ is dn 
undoubted friend to, and establisher of the 
government, and cannot miss the consent and 
approbation of the community ; prerogative 
being nothing but a power in the hands of the 
prince^ to provide for the public good, in such 
cases, which depending upon unforeseen and 
uncertain occurrences, certain and unalterable 
laws could not safely direct ; whatsoever shall 
be dobe manifestly for the good of the people, 
and tbe establishing the government upon its 
true foundations, is and always will be, just 
piterogative. The power of erecting new corpo* 
rations, and therewith tiew representatives^ 
carries with it a supposition^ that in time the 
measures of representation might vary, and those 
places have a just right to be represented which 
before had none; and by the same reason, 
those bease to have a right, and be too incon- 
siderable for such a privilege^ which before 
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had it. 'Tis not a change from the present 
state, which perhaps corruption or decay has 
introduced, that makes an inroad upon the 
government, but the tendency of it to injure or 
oppress the people, and to set up one part or 
party, with a distinction from, and an unequal 
subjection of the rest. Whatsoever cannot but 
be acknowledged to be of advantage to the 
society, and people in general, upon just and 
lasting measures, will always, when done, justify 
itself; and whenever the people shall chuse 
their representatives upon just and undeniably 
eqtml measures^ suitable to the original frame of 
the government, it cannot be doubted to be the 
will and act of the society, whoever permitted 
or caused them so to do. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Of PREROGATIVE. 

§. 159. Where the legislative and executive 
power are in distinct hands, (as they are in all 
moderated monarchies, and well-framed govern* 
ments) there the good of the society requires, 
that several things should be left to the discre- 
tion of him that has the executive power : for the 
legislators not being able to foresee, and 
provide by laws, for all that may be useful to 
the copimunity, the executor of the laws, 
having the power in his hands, has by the 
common law of nature a right to make use of 
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It for the good of the society, in many eases, 
where the municipal law has given no direction, 
till the legislative can conveniently be assembled 
to provide for it. Many things there are, which 
the law can by no means provide for ; and those 
must necessarily be left to the discretion of him 
that has the executive power in his hands, to 
be ordered by him as the public good and 
advantage shall require: nay, it is fit that the 
laws themselves should in some cases give way 
to the executive power, or rather to this funda- 
mental law of nature and government, mz. 
That as much as may be all the members of the 
society are to be preserved : for since many 
accidents may happen, wherein a strict and 
rigid observation of the laws may do harm ; 
(as not to pull down an innocent man's house 
to stop the fire, when the next to it is burning) 
and a man may come sometimes within the 
reach of the law, which makes no distinction 
of persons, by an action that may deserve 
reward and pardon ; 'tis fit the ruler should 
have a power, in many cases, to mitigate the 
severity of the law, and pardon some offenders : 
for the end of government being the preservation 
of all, as much as may be, even the guilty are 
to be spared, where it can prove no prejudice 
to the innocent. 

§. 160. This power to act according to dis- 
cretion, for the public good, without the pre- 
scription of the law, and sometimes even against 
it, i» that which is called prerogative: for since 
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in some governments the law-making power is 
not always in being, and is usually too nume- 
rous,, and so too slow, for the dispatch requi- 
site to execution ; and because also it is im- 
possible to foresee, and so by laws to provide 
for, all accidents and necessities that may con- 
cern the public, or to make such laws as will 
do no harm, if they are executed with an in- 
flexible rigour, on all occasions, and upon 
all persons that may come in their way; there- 
fore there is a latitude left to the executive 
power, to do many things of choice which the 
laws do not prescribe. 

§. 161. This power, whilst employed for the 
benefit of the community, and suitably to the 
trust and ends of the government, is undoubted 
prerogativey and never is questioned: for the 
people are very seldom or never scrupulous or 
nice in the point ; they are far from examining 
prerogaiivt, whilst it is in any tolerable degree 
employed for the use it was meant, that is, for 
the good of the people, and not manifestly 
against it ; but if there comes to be a question 
between the executive power and the people, 
^bout a thing claimed as a prerogative; the 
tendency of the exercise of such prerogative 
to the good or hurt of the people, will easily 
decide that question. 

§. 162. It is easy to conceive, that in the 
infancy of governments, when commonwealths 
differed little from families in number of people, 
they differed from them too but little in number 
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of laws: and the governors, being as the ikthers 
of them, watching over them for their good, the 
gipvernment was almost all prerogative. J^ few 
established laws served the turn, and the dis- 
cretion and care of the ruler supplied the rest. 
But when mistake or flattery prevailed with 
weak princes to make use of this power for 
private ends of their own, and not for the public 
good, the people were fain by express laws to 
get prerogative determined in those points 
wherein they found disadvantage from it : and 
thus declared limiiations of prerogative were by 
the people found necessary in cases which they 
and their ancestors had left, in the utniost 
latitude, to the wisdom of those princes who 
made no other but a right use of it, that is, for 
the good of their people. 

§• 163. And therefore they have a very wrong 
notion of government, who say, that the people 
have incroached upon the prerogative, when they 
have got any part of it to be defined by positive 
laws: for in so doing they have not pulled 
from the prince any thing that of right belonged 
to him, but only declared, that that power 
which they indefinitely left in his or his ances- 
tors' hands, to be exercised for their good, was 
not a thing which they intended him when he 
used it otherwise : for the end of government 
being the good of the community, whatsoever 
alterations are made in it, tending to that end, 
cannot be an incroachment upon any body, since 
no body in government can have a right tending 
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to any other end : and those only are incroach" 
menis which prejudice or hinder the public 
good. Those who say otherwise, speak as if 
the prince had a distinct and separate interest . 
from the good of the community, and was not 
txiade for it; the root and source from, which 
spring almost all those evils and disorders which 
happen in kingly governments. And indeed, 
if that be so, the people under his govern* 
ment are not a society of rational creatures, 
entered into a community for their mutual 
good ; they are not such as have set rulers over 
themselves, to guard, and promote that good; 
but are to be looked on. as an herd of inferior 
creatures under the dominion of a master, whd 
keeps them and works them for his own plea- 
sure or profit. If men were so void of reason, 
and brutish, as to enter into society upon such 
terms, prero^a/iW might indeed be, what some 
men would haveit^ an arbitrary power to do 
things hurtful to the people. *; 

§. 164. But since a rational creature cannot 
be supposed^ when free, to put himself into 
subjection to another, for his own harm ; 
(though, where he finds a good and wise ruler, 
he may not perhaps think it either necessary or 
useful to set precise bounds to his power in all 
things) prerogative can be nothing but the 
people's permitting their rulers to do several 
things, of their own free choice, where the law 
was silent, and sometinnes too against the 
direct letter of the law, for the public good; 
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and tbek acquiescing in it whea so done : for 
as a good prince, who is mindful of the trust 
put into his hands, and careful of the good of 
his people, cannot have too much prerogative^ 
that is, power to do good ; so a weak and ill 
prince, who would claim that power which his 
predecessors exercised without the direction 
of the law, as a prerogative belonging to him 
by right of his office, which he may exercise at 
his pleasure, to make or promote an interest 
distinct from that of the public, gives the people 
an occasion to claim their right, and limit that 
power, which, whilst it was exercised for their 
good, they were content should be tacitly 
allowed. 

§. 165. And therefore he that will look into 
the History of England^ will find, that preroga^ 
live was always largest in the hands of our 
*^ wisest and best princes; because the people, 
observing the whole tendency of their actions 
to be the public good, contested not what was 
done without law to that end : or, if any human 
frailty or mistake (for princes are but men, 
made as others) appeared in some small decli- 
nations from that end ; yet it was visible, the 
main of their conduct tended to nothing but 
the care of the public. The people therefore, 
finding reason to be satisfied with these princes, 
whenever they acted without, or contrary to 
the letter of the law, acquiesced in what they 
did, and, without the least complaint, let them 
enlarge their prerogative as they pleased, judg- 
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ing rightly, that they did nothing herein to the 
prejudice of their laws, since they acted con- 
formable to the foundation and end of all laws^ 
the public good. 

§. 166. Such godlike princes indeed had 
some title to arbitrary power by that argument, 
that would prove absolute monarchy the best 
government, as that which God himself governs 
the universe by; because such kings partake 
of his wisdom and goodness. Upon this is 
founded that saying, That the reigns of good 
princes have been always most dangerous to 
the liberties of their people: for when their 
successors, managing the government with 
diJOTerent thoughts, would draw the actions of 
those good rulers into precedent, and make 
them the standard of their prerogative : as if 
what had been done only for the good of the 
people was a right in them to do, for the harm 
of the people, if they so pleased ; it has often 
occasioned contest, and sometimes public dis- 
orders, before the people could recover their 
original right, and get that to be declared not 
to be prerogative^ which truly was never so; 
since it is impossible that any body in the 
society should ever have a right to do the 
people harm; though it be very possible, and 
reasonable, that the people should not go about 
to set any bounds to the prerogative of those 
kings, or rulers, who themselves transgressed 
not the bounds of the public good : for prero^ 
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gaUve isnothiThg but the power of doing public 
good without a rule. 

§. 167* The power of ealling parliaments in 
England, as to precise time, place, and dufa<> 
tion, is certainly ^prerogative of the king, but 
still with this trust, that it shall be made use of 
for the good of the nation, as the exigencies of 
the times, and variety of occasions, shall require; 
for it being impossible to foresee which should 
always be the fittest place for them to assemble 
in, and what the best season ; the choice of 
these was left with the executive power^ as 
Alight be most subservient to the public good) 
and best suit the ^ends of parliaments. 

§. 168. The old question will be asked in 
iJiis . matter of prerogative. But who shall be 
y judge when this power is made a right use of? 
lanswer : between an executive power in being, 
with such a prerogative, and a legislative that 
depends upon his will for their convening, there 
can be no judge on earth; as there can be none 
between the legislative and the people, should 
either the executive, or the legislative, when 
they have got the power in their hands, design, 
or go about to enslave or destroy them. The 
people have no other remedy in this, as in all 
other cases where they have no judge on earthy 
but to appeal to heaven : for the rulers, in such 
attempts, exercising a power the people never 
put into their hands, (who can never be supposed 
to consent that any body should rule over them 
for their harm) do that which they have not a 
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right to do. And where the body of the people^ 
or any single man, is deprived of their right, or 
is under the exercise of a flower without rights 
and have no appeal on earth, then they have a 
liberty to appeal to heaven, whenever they 
judge the cause of sufficient moment. And 
therefore, though the people cannot hejudge^ so 
as to have, by the constitution of that society, 
any superior power, to determine and give eflFec- 
tive sentence in the case ; yet they have, by a 
law antecedent and paramount to all positive 
laws of men, reserved that ultimate determi* 
nation to themselves which belongs to all man- 
kind, where there lies no appeal on earth, viz* 
to judge^ whether they have just cause to make 
their appeal to heaven. And this judgment 
they cannot part with, it being out of a man's 
power so to submit himself to another,' as to 
give him a liberty to destroy him; God and 
nature never allowing a man so to abandon 
himself, as to neglect his own preservation! 
and since he cannot take away his own life« 
neither can he give another power to take it* 
Nor let any one think, this lays a perpetual 
foundation for disorder: for this operates not^ 
till the inconveniency is so greats that the 
majority feel it, and are weary of it, and find 
a necessity to have it amended. But this the 
executive power, or wise princes^ never need 
come in the danger of: and it is the thing, of 
all others, they have most need to avoid, as of 
all others the most perilous* 
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CHAPTER XV. 



0/ Paternal^ Political^ and Despotical Powety 

considered together. 

§• 169* Though I have had occasion to speak 
of these separately hiefore, yet the great mistakes 
of late about government having, as I suppose, 
arisen from confounding these distinct powers 
one with another, it may not, perhaps, be amiss 
to consider them here together. 

§. 170. First, then, Paternal or parental power 
is nothing but that which parents have over their 
children, to govern them for the children's good, 
till they come to the use of reason, or a state of 
knowledge, wherein they may be supposed 
capable to understand that rule, whether it be 
the law of nature, or the municipal law of their 
country, they are to govern themselves by : 
capable, I say, to know it, as well as several 
others, who live as freemen under that law. 
The affection and tenderness which God hath 
planted in the breast of parents towards their 
children, makes it evident, that this is not 
intended to be a severe arbitrary government, 
but only for the help, instruction, and preserva- 
tion of their offspring. But happen it as it will, 
there is, as I have proved, no reason why it 
should be thought to extend to life and death, 
at any time, over their children, more than over 
any body else ; neither can there be any pre- 
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tence why th\s parental power should keep the 
child, when grown to a man, in subjection to 
the will of his parents, any farther than having 
received life and education from his parents, 
obliges him to respect, honour, gratitude, assis- 
tance and support, all his life, to both father 
and mother. And thus, *tis true, the paternal 
IS a natural government^ but not at all extending^ 
itself to the ends and jurisdictions of that which 
is political. The power of the fatlier doth not 
reach at all to the property of the child, which 
is only in his own disposing. 

§• 171. Secondly^ Political power is that 
power, which every man having in the state of 
nature, has given up into the hands of the 
society, and therein to the governors, whom 
the society hath set over itself, with this express 
or tacit trust, that it shall be employed for their 
good, and the preservation of their property : 
now this powery which every man has in the 
state <>f nature^ and which he parts with to the 
society in all such cases where the society 
can secure him, is to use such means, for the 
preserving of his own property, as he thinks 
good, and nature allows him ; and to punish 
the breach of the law of nature in others, so as 
(according to the best of his reason) may most 
conduce to the preservation of himself, and the 
rest of mankind. So that the end and measure 
of this power^ when in every man's hands in 
the state of nature, being the preservation of all 
of his society, that is, all mankind in general, 

z 
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it can have no other end or measure^ when in 
the hands of the magistrate, but to preserve the 
members of that society in their lives, liber tieS^ 
and possessions ; and sp cannot be an absolute, 
arbitrary power over their lives and fortunes, 
which are as much ad possible to be preserved; 
but ^ power to make laws^ and annex such 
penalties to them, as may tend to the preserva* 
tion of the whole, by cutting off those parts, 
and those only, which are so corrupt, that 
they threaten the sound and healthy, without 
which no severity is lawful. And this power 
has its original only from compact and agree- 
ment, and the mutual consent of those who 
make up the community. 

§. 173- Thirdly, Despotical power is an 
absolute, arbitrary power one man has over 
another, to take away his life whenever he 
pleases. This is a power, which neither na- 
ture gives, for it has made no such distinction 
between one man and another ; nor compact 
can convey: for man not having such an 
arbitrary power over his own life, cannot give 
another man such a power over it ; but it is the 
effect only of forfeiture j which the aggressor 
makes of his own life, when he puts himself 
into the state of war with another: for having 
quitted reason, which God hath given to be the 
rule betwixt man and man, and the common 
bond whereby human kind is united into one 
fellowship and society ; and having renounced 
the way of peace which that teaches, and 
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made use of the force of war, to cohipass his 
unjust ends upon another, where he has no 
right; and so revolting from his own kind to 
that of beasts, by making force, which is 
theirs, to be his rule of right, he renders him- 
self liable to be destroyed by the injtired 
person^ and the rest of mankind that will join 
with him in the execution of jtistice, as any 
other wild beast, or noxious brute, with whom 
mankind can have neither society nor security.* 
And thus captives^ taken in a just and lawful 
war, and such only, are subject to a despotical 
power^ which, as it arises not from compact, 
so Efeeither is it capable of any, but is the state 
of war continued : for what compact can be 
made with a man that is not master of his 
own life ? what condition can he perform ? aiMl 
if fee be once allowed to be master of his own 
life, the despotical^ arbitrary power of his 
master ceases. He that is master of himseM^ 
and his own life, has a right too to the means 
of preserving it ; so that as soon as compact 
enters^ slavery ceases ^ and he so far quits his 
absolute power, and puts an end to the state 
of war, who enters into conditions with his 
captive. 

§. 173. Nature gine^ the first of these, viz. 
paternal power to parents for the benefit of their 
children during their minority, to supply their 
want of ability, and understanding how to 

* Another copy corrected by Mr. Locke^ has it thus. 
Noxious brute that is destructive to their being. 
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manage their property. (By property I must 
be understood here/as in other places, to mean 
that property which men have in their persons 
as well as goods.) Voluntary agreement gives 
the second, viz. political power to governors for 
the benefit of their subjects, to secure them in 
the possession and use of their properties. 
And forfeiture gives the third, despotical power 
to lords for their own benefit, over those who 
are stripped of all property. 

§. 174. He that shall consider the distinct 
rise and extent, and the different ends of these 
several powers, will plainly see, that paternal 
power comes as far short of that of the magis'- 
trate^ as despotical exceeds it ; and that absolute 
dominion^ however placed, is so far from being 
one kind of civil society, that it is as inconsistent 
* with it, as slavery is with property. Paternal 
power is only where minority makes the child 
incapable to manage his property ; political, 
where men have property in their own disposal; 
and despotical, over such as have no property 
at all. 

CHAPTER XVL 

Of CONQUEST. 

§. 17^. Though governments can originally 
have no other rise than that before mentioned, 
nor polities be founded on any thing but the 
consent of the people; yet such have been the 
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disorders ambition has filled the world with, 
that in the noise of war, which makes so great 
H part of the history of mankind, this consent is 
little taken notice of: and therefore many have 
mistaken the force of arms for the consent of 
the people, and reckon conquest as one of the 
originals of government. But conquest is as far 
from setting up any government, as demolishing 
an house is from building a new one in the 
place. Indeed, it often makes way for a new 
frame of a commonwealth, by destroying the 
former ; but, without the consent of the people, 
can never erect a new one. 

§. 176. That the aggressor^ who puts himself 
into the state of war with another, and unjustly 
invades another man's right, can^ by such, an 
unjust war, never come to have a right over the 
conquered^ will be easily agreed by all men, 
who will not think, that robbers and pirates 
have a right of empire over whomsoever they 
have force enough to master; or that men are 
bound by promises, which unlawful force extorts 
from them. Should a robber break into my 
house, and with a dagger at my throat make 
me seal deeds to convey my estate to him, 
would this give him any title? Just such a 
title, by his sword, has an unjust conqueror^ 
who forces me into submission. The injury 
and the crime is equal, whether committed by 
the wearer of a crown, or some petty villain. 
The title of the offender^ and the number of his 
followers, make no difference in the offence, 
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unless it be to aggravate it. The only difference 
I isi great robbers punish little ones^ to keep 

them in their obedience; but the great ones 
are rewarded with laurels and triumphs, be- 
cause they are too big for the weak hands of 
justice in this world, and havye the power in 
their own possession, which should punish 
offenders. What is my remedy against a 
robber, that so broke into my house ? Appeal 
to the law for justice* But perhaps justice is 
denied, or I am crippled and cannot stir, 
robbed and have not the means to do it. If 
God has taken away all means of seeking 
remedy, there is nothing left but patience. But 
my son, when able,' may seek the relief of the 
law, which I am denied : he or his son may 
renew his appeal^ till he recover his right. But 
the conquered, or their children, have no court, 
no arbitrator on earth to appeal to. Then they 
may appeal^ as Jephtha did, to heaven^ and 
repeat their appea/ till they have recovered the 
native right of their ancestors, which was, to 
have such a legislative over them, as the 
majority should approve, and freely acquiesce 
in. If it be objected, This would cause endless 
trouble ; I answer, no more than justice does, 
where she lies open to all that appeal to her. 
He that troubles his neighbour without a cause, 
is punished for it by the justice of the court he 
appeals to : and he that appeals to heaven must 
be sure he has right on his side ; and a right 
too that is worth the trouble and cost of the 
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app^, as he will answer, at a tribunal that 
pannot be deceivedi afid will be sure to retribute 
to every one according to the cnischiefs he hath 
created, to his fellow-subjects; that is, any 
part of mankind; from if^hence it is plain, that 
he that confuers in am unjust war, can thereby 
have no title to the suljection and obedience of the 
conqu^ed. 

§. 177. But supposing victory favours the 
right sjde, let us consider a conqueror in a laW' 
ful war, and see what power he gets, and over 
whom. 

First, It is plain he gets no power by his con- 
quest over those that conquered with him. They 
that fought on his side cannot suffer .by the 
conquest, but must at least be as mucji freemen 
as they were before. And most commonly they 
serve upon terms, and on condition to share 
with their leader, and enjoy a part of the spoil, 
and other advantages that attend the conquer- 
ing sword ; or at least have ^ part of the subdued 
C0Ui9try bestowed upon them. And the con- 
quering people are not, I hope, to be slaves by 
conquest, and wear their laurels only to shew 
they are sacrifices to. their leader's triumph. 
Th^y, that found absolute monarchy upon the 
title of the sword, make their heroes, who are 
the founders of syx^h monarchies, arrant Draw- 
cansirs, and forget they ]iad any officers and 
soldiers that fought on their side in the battles 
they won, or assisted them in the subduing, or 
shared in possessing, the countries they master- 
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ed. We are told by some, that the Eogiisb 
monarchy is founded in the Norman conquest, 
and that our princes have thereby a title to 
absolute dominion: which if it were true^* (as 
by the history it appears otherwise) and that 
William had a right to make war on this island : 
yet his dominion by conquest could reach no 
farther than to the Saxons and Britons, that 
were then inhabitants of this country. The 
Normans that came with him, and helped to 
conquer, and all descended from then>, are 
freemen, and no subjects by conquest ; let that 
give what dominion it will. And if I, or any 
body else, shall claim freedom, as derived from 
them, it will be very hard to prove the contrary : 
and it is plain, the law, that has made no dis- 
tinction between the one and the other, intends 
not there should be any difference in their 
freedom or privileges. 

§. 178. But supposing, which seldom hap- 
pens, that the conquerors and conquered never 
incorporate into one people, under the same 
laws and freedom ; let us see next what power a 
lawful conqueror has over the subdued : and that 
I say is purely despotic^l. He has an absolute 
power over the lives of those who by an unjust 
war have forfeited them ; but not over the lives 
or fortunes of those who engaged not in the 
war, nor over the possessions even of those 
who were actually engaged in it. 

§. 179« Secondly^ 1 say then the conqueror 
gets no power but only over those who have 
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actually assisted, concurred, or consented to 
that unjust force that is used against him: for 
the people having given to their governors no 
povt^er to do an unjust thing, such as is to 
make an unjust war^ (for they never had such 
a power in themselves) they ought not to be 
charged as guilty of the violence and injustice 
that is committed in an unjust war, any farther 
than they actually abet it : no more than they 
are to be thought guilty of any violence or 
oppression their governors should use upon 
the people themselves, or any part of their 
fellow-subjects, they having impowered them no 
more to the one than to the other. Conquerors, 
it is true, seldom trouble themselves to make 
the distinction, but they willingly permit the 
confusion of war to sweep all together: but 
yet this alters not the right ; for the conqueror's 
power over the lives of the conquered, being 
only because they have used force to do, or 
maintain an injustice, he can have that power 
only over those who have concurred in that 
force; all the rest are innocent; and he has no 
more title over the people of that country, who 
have done him no injury, and so have niadeno 
forfeiture of their lives, than he has over any 
other, who, without any injuries or provoca- 
tions, have lived upon &ir terms with him. 

§. 180. Thirdly^ The power a conqueror geis^ 
over those he overcomes in a just war, is perfectly 
despotical: hehasan absolute power over the lives 
of those, who by putting themselves in a state 
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of war, hf^ve forfeited thern ; but be h^ not 
thereby, a right s^ndi title to their possessions. 
This I doubt not» but at fir$t sight will seem a 
strange doctrine, it being so quite contrary to 
the practice of the world ; there being nothing 
more familiar in speaking of the dominion of 
countries, than to say such an one conquered 
it ; as if tlie conquest, without any more ado, 
Qonveyed a right of possession. But when we 
consider, that the praptice of the strong and 
powerful, how universal soever it may be, is 
seldom the rule pf right, however it be one part 
of the subjection of the conquered, not to argue 
against the conditions cut out to them by the 
conquering sword. 

§. 181. Though in ail war there be usually 
a complication of force and damage, and the 
aggressor seldom fails to harm the estate, when 
be uses forc^ against the persons of those he 
makes war upon, yet it is the use of force only 
that puts a man into the state of war: for 
whether by force he begins the injury, or else 
having quietly, and by fraud, done the injury, he 
refuses to make reparation, and by force main- 
tains it, (which is the same thing, as at first to 
have done it by force) it is the unjust use of force, 
that makes the war : for he that breaks open my 
house, and violently turns me out of doors ; or 
having peaceably got. in, by force keeps me out, 
does in effect thes^me thing; supposing we are 
in such a state, that we have no common judge 
on earth, whom I may appeal to, and to whom 
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we are both obliged to submit : for of Quch I 
am DOW speaking. It is the uiyust %i$e cfforc^ 
then, that puis a man into the state of war witlf 
another; and thereby be that is guilty of i( 
makes a forfeiture of his life: for quittipg 
reason, which is the rule given beitwefsn mw 
and man, and using force, the way of b^eist9) 
he becomes liable to be destroyed by him ha 
uses force against, as any savage ravenous 
beast, that is dangerous to his beings 

§. 189. But because the miscarriage^ of th^ 
father are no faults of the children, and tbey 
may be rational and peaceable, notwith^t^nd* 
ing the brutishness and injustice of the father; 
the father, by his miscarriages and yioleP<;^» 
can forfeit but his own life, but involves not his 
children in his guilt or destruction. His good^^ 
which nature, that willeth the preservation of 
all mankind as much as is possible, hath madi^ 
to belong to the children to keep them from 
perishing, do still continue to belong to his 
children : for supposing them not to have 
joined in the war, either through infancy, ab- 
sence, or choice, they have done nothing t0 
forfeit them : nor has the conqueror any right 
to take them away, by the bare title of having 
subdued him that by force attempted his de^ 
struction ; though perhaps he may have sbnae 
right to them, to repair the damages he ha9 
sustained by the war, and the defence of his 
own right; which how far it reachiBS to the 
possessions of the conquered, we shall see by^ 
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and-by . So that he that hy €onqu£st has a 
right over a inan^s person to destroy him if he 
pleases, hds not thereby a right over his estate 
to possess and enjoy it: for it is the brutal 
force the aggressor has used, that gives his 
adversary a right to take away his life, and 
destroy him if he pleases, as a noxious crea- 
ture ; but it is damage sustained that alone 
gives him title to another man's goods : for 
though I may kill a thief that sets on me in 
the highway, yet I may not (which seems less) 
take away his money, and let him go: this 
would be robbery on my side. His force, and 
the state of war he puts himself in, made bim 
forfeit his life, but gave me no title to his 
goods. The right then of conquest extends 
only to the lives of those who joined in the war, 
not to their estates^ but only in order to make 
reparation for the damages received, and the 
charges of the war, and that too with reser- 
vation of the right of the innocent wife and 
children. 

§. 183. Let the conqueror have as much 
justice on his side, as could be supposed, he 
fuis no right to seize more than the vanquished 
could forfeit : his life is at the victor's mercy ; 
and his service and goods he may appropriate, 
to make himself reparation ; but he cannot 
take the goods of his wife and children ; they 
too had a title to the goods he enjoyed, and 
their shares in the estate he possessed : for ex- 
ample, I in the state of nature (and all com-> 
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tnonwealths are in the state of nature one with 
another) have injured another man, and refu- 
sing to give satisfaction, it comes to a state 
of war, wherein my defending by force what 
I had gotten unjustly, makes me the aggressor* 
I am conquered : my life, it is true, as forfeit, 
is at mercy, but not my wife's and children's. 
They made not war, nor assisted in it. I 
could not forfeit their lives; they were not 
mine to forfeit. My wife had a share in my 
estate; that neither could I forfeit. And my 
children also, being born of me, had a right to 
be maintained out of my labour or substance. 
Here then is the case: the conqueror has a 
title to reparation for damages received, and 
the children have a title to their father's estate 
for their subsistence : for as to the wife's share, 
whether her own labour or compact, gave her 
a title to it, it is plain, her husband could not 
forfeit what was her's. What must be done 
in the case? I answer; the fundamental law 
of nature being, that all, as much as may be, 
should be preserved, it follows, that if there be 
not enough fully to satisfy both, viz. for the 
conqueror s losses^ and children's maintenance, 
he that hath, and to spare, must remit some- 
thing of his full satisfaction, and give way to 
the pressing and preferable title of those who 
are in danger to perish without it. 

§. 184. But supposing the charge and da* 
^nages of the war are to be made up to the 
conqueror, to the utmost farthing; and that 
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the children of the vanquished, spoiled of alt 
their father's goods, are to be left to starve and 
perish : yet the satisFyicig of what shall, on this 
score^ be due to the conqueror, will scarce give 
him a Hile to uny country he should conquer: 
for the damages of war can scarce amount to 
the value of any considerable tract of land, in 
any part of the world, where all the land 16 
possessed, and none lies waste. And if I 
have not taken away the conqueror's land, 
which, being vanquished, it is impossible I 
should n scarce any other spoil I have done 
him cah amouht to the value of mine, suppo^ 
sing it equally cultivated, and of an extent any 
way coming near what I had over-run of Ms. 
The destruction of a year's product or turo 
(for it seldom reaches four or five) is the ut- 
most spoil that usually can be done : for as to 
monkey, and such riches and treasure taken 
away, these are none of nature's goods, they 
have but a fantastical imaginary value : nature 
has put no such upon them : they are of iSio 
more account by her standard, than the wavn*- 
pompeke of the Americans to an European 
prince, or the silver money of Europe wouJd 
have been formerly to an American. And 
five years product is not worth the perpetual 
inheritance of land, where all is possessed, and 
none remains waste, to be taken up by him 
th^t is disseised ; which will be easily granted, 
if one do but take away the imaginary value 
of moneyt the dispropoilion being niore than 
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between five and five hundred ; though, at the 
same time, half a year's product is more worth 
than the inheritance, where there being inote 
land than the inhabitants possess and make 
use of, any one has liberty to make use bf the 
waste: but there conquerors take little care 
to possess themselves of the iands of the van* 
quished. No damage therefore, that men iYl 
the state of nature (as all princes and govern- 
ments are in reference to one another) suffer 
from one another, can give a conqueror power 
to dispossess the posterity of the vanquished, 
and turn them out of that inheritance, which 
ought to be the possession of them and their 
descendants to all generations. The conqueror 
indeed will be apt to think himself master : and 
it is the very condition of the subdlied not to be 
able to dispute their right. But if that be all, 
it gives no other title than what bare force gives 
to the stronger over the weaker : and, by this 
reason, he that is strongest will have a right to 
whatever he pleases to seize on. 

§. 185. Over those then that joined with him 
in the war, and over those of the subdued 
country that opposed him not, and the posterity 
even of those that did, the conqueror, even in 
a just war, hath, by his conquest, no right of 
dominion : they are free from any subjection to 
him, and if their former government be dis- 
solved, they are at liberty to begin and erect 
another to themselves. 

§. 186. The conqueror, it is true, usually 
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by the force he has over them, compels thetn^ 
with a sword at their breasts^ to stoop to his 
conditions, and submit to such a government 
as he pleases to afford them ; but %he enquiry 
is, what right he has to do so ? If it be said, 
they submit by their own consent, then this 
allows their own consent to be necessary to give 
the conqueror a title to rule over them. It 
remains only to be considered, whether proinises 
extorted by force ^ without right, can be thought 
consent, and how far they hind. To which I shall 
say, they hind not at all; because whatsoever 
another gets from me by force, I still retain the 
right of, and he is obliged presently to restore. 
He that forces my horse frohi me, ought 
presently to restore him, and I have still a 
right to retake him. By the same reason, he 
that forced a promise from me, ought presently 
to restore it, i. e. quit me of the obligation of 
it; or I may resume it myself, i. e, chuse 
whether I will perform it: for the law of nature 
laying an obligation on me only by the rules 
she prescribes, cannot oblige me by the viola- 
tion of her rules : such is the extorting any thing 
from me by force. Nor does it all alter the 
case to say, / gave my promise^ no more than 
it excuses the force, and passes the right, when 
I put my hand in' my pocket, and deliver my 
purse myself to a thief, who demands it with 
a pistol at my breast. 

§. 187. From all which it follows that the 
government of a conqueror^ imposed by force on 
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the subdued, against whom he had no right 
of war, or who joined not in the war against 
him, whflflre he had right, has no obligation upon 
them. 

§. 188i But let Us suppose, that all the men 
of that community, being all members of the 
same body politic, may be taken to have joined 
in that unjust war wherein they are subdued, 
and so their lives are at the mercy of the 
conqueror. 

§• 189* I say, this concerns not their children 
who are in their minority : for since a father 
hath not, in himself, a power over the life 
or liberty of his child, no act of his can possibly 
forfeit it. So that the children, whatever may 
have happened to the fathers, are freemen, and 
the absolute power of the conqueror reaches no 
farther than the persons of the men that were 
subdued by him, and dies with them: and 
should he govern them as slaves^ subjected to 
his absolute arbitrary power, he has no such 
right of dominion over their children. He can 
have no power over them but by their own con**' 
sent, whatever he may drive tliem to say or do ^ 
and he has no lawful authority, whilst force, 
and not choice^ compels them to submission. 

§. 190. Every man is born with a double 
right : Firsts a right of freedom to his person, 
which no other man has a power over, but the* 
free disposal of it lies in himself. Secondly^ a 
rights before any other man, to inlierit with his 
brethren \\\% father* s goods. 

A A 
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§. 191. By the first of thes^ a man is tta- 
iwrally freeivova aubti^^^^ion to any govern mentf 
though he be born in a place umder its jutisdiof 
tion ; but if he disclaim the lawful government 
of the country he was born in* he musjt ^so 
quit the right that belonged, to him by the laws 
of it, and the possessions there; descending to 
him from his ancestors, if it were a government 
made by their consent. • ; 

§. 193. By the second, the inhahitonts of any 
country, who are descended, and derive a title 
to their estates from those who are subdued, 
and had a government foroed u pom: them 
against their free consents, re/am a right to 
the poMcsmn of their ancestors^ though . they 
consent not freely to the .government^iUvhose 
hard conditions were by force imposed on the 
possessors of. that country: for the< first ^^n- 
queror never having had a title to the land of that 
country, the people who are the descendants 
of, or claim under those, who were forced to 
submit to the yoke of a government by con- 
straint, have always a right to shake it off, and 
free themselves from the usurpation or tyranny 
which the sword hath brought in upon them, 
till their rulers put them under such a frame of 
government, as they willingly and of qhoice 
consent to. Who doubts but the Gropian 
christians, descendants of the ancient possessors 
of that country, may justly cast off the Turkish 
yoke, which they have so long groaned under^ 
whenever they have an opportunity to do it ? 
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For no government can hav6 a tight 10 obedK 
eBkefvom a ^edple who>bave fio€ freely ddtifl 
rented to it ; which they can i^^ b^ ^upfposed 
tO'doy tiH eithef they dre put ifi a full state 6( 
liberty to chuse theitgoyernnient! and goverhorsi 
ot* at least till thlsy haVei dubh standing kws,^to 
w4i]chtth^ hat^e'by themsdves or their- t»epi*i^ 
a^Witatives'giv^n their free 'tbn^lent^' arid ^Isb till 
th^y are allowed ^heir duepropferty^ whittb is W 
t<ybe proprietcH^ of what they have, that ribbody 
cm fake away atoy pBrt^f it witbou f their oi^ft 
donsefift) without whiob^ tneii ui^r aiiy go^ 
velrnment are dot m the state ^ fFeefilien^^<but are 
direct slaves uMder the' force of law^J ^ ' ^ 

§; 193. -But granting' that tiie tfonqueror in a 
jiist^ war h^^ a right te the e&tltti^s, as^ti^ell as 
power ove*^ the persons, of tb*' oonqtfered ; 
wWchy it is plain, he hatk wo/; .•» nothing <rf 
dbsdlute />ot^^ Will follow from- bentfe^ in- the 
continuance of the governniient; be(jatfs# (hb* 
descendatils^^ of these b*ing all' freemi^W, if *d 
grants them eit^tes and possesions to' inhabit 
hi^ ciStentry; (without which \f WottM ble 'tvOMtif 
nothing) 'WhaWoevei* he grants thetti, thfey hatfev 
sO'faf Bs it is granted, ■ property ihi THfe ntftflr& 
whe^edf is, that without a manri^oten dMi^ekt^'iH 

9 

cannot he taken from him. *' ''^f. -'^'^ 

"■ ^; 194. Theit personk' ^xe frets^ by a native 
rigtit^i'and \\!i^\i propeilits^ be they mbtie' or letoj 
isktethi^t&wni'dfid at their own disposal, and ribt- 
at hiri of else it is no/^roptt^i^. Supposifag 
thfe conqueror pities to Otie* lilali a thoiidafAd 
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acres, to him and his heirs for ever; to another 
he lets a thousand. acres for his life, under the 
rent of 50/. or MOLper ann., has not the one of 
these a right to his thousand acres for ever, and 
the other, during his life, pa;^ing the said rent ? 
and hath not the tenant for life ^property m 
all that he gets over and above his rent, by 
bis labour and industry during the said teriHf 
supposing it be double the rent ? Can auy onei 
say, the kin^, or conqueror, after his grant, 
may. by his power of conqueror take away all> 
or part of th^. land from the heirs of one, or. 
from the other during his life, he paying the 
rent? or can he. take aw^y from either ibe 
goods or OQoney they have got upon the $aid 
l^nd, at his pleasure ? If he can, then all free 
and voluntary contracts cease, and are. void 
in the world; there needs nothing to dissolve 
them at any time, but power enough : and all 
the grants and promises of men in power are 
but mockery and collusion : for can there be 
any thing more ridiculous than to say, I give 
you and yours this for ever, and that in the 
surest and most solemn way of conveyance 
can be devised ; and yet it is to be understood, 
that I have a right, if 1 please, to take it away 
from you again to-morrow } 

§. 195. I will not dispute now whether princes 
are exempt from the laws of their country; 
but this I am sure, they owe subjection to the 
laws of God and nature. Nobody, no power, 
can exempt then) from the obligations of that 
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eternal law. Those are so great, and so strong, 
in the case of promises, ' thzt omnipotency it- 
self can be tied by them. Grants^ promises, 
and oaths, are bonds that hold the Almighty: 
whatever some flatterers say to princes of the 
world, who altogether, with all their people 
joined to them, are, in comparison of the great 
God, but as a drop of the bucket, or a dust on 
the balance, inconsiderable, nothing ! 

§• 196. The short of the case in conquest is 
this : the conqueror, if he have a just caus^, 
has a despotical right over the persons of all, 
that actually aided, and concurred in the war 
against him, and a right to make up his damage 
and cost out of their labour and estates, so be 
injure not the right of any other. Over the 
rest of the people, if there were any that con- 
gented not to the war, and over the children of 
the captives themselves, or the possessions of 
either, he has no power; and so can have, by 
virtue of conquest, no lawful title himself to do- 
minion over them, or derive it to his posterity ; 
but is an aggressor, if he attempts upon their 
properties, and thereby puts himself in a state 
of war against them, and has no better a right 
of principality, he, nor any of his successors, 
than Hingar, or Hubba, the Danes, had here 
in England ; or Spartacus, had he conquered 
Italy, would have had; which is to have their 
yoke cast off, as soon as God shall give those 
under their subjection courage and opportunity 
to do it. Thus, notwithstanding whatever title 
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the kings of Assyria had over. Judah by the 
sword, Gpd ..assisted He^ekiah to lb row off 
the dominioQiOf that conquering empire. >' And 
^* the Lord was with Hezekiab, and be prosper- 
^* ed ; wherefore be wei^t forth, and be rebelled 
^^ against the king of Assyria and served him 
^* not," 3 Kings ^,viii.7« Whence it isplaibythal 
shaking off.a poWer^ which force,, and not right, 
hath set over any one, though it hath the dame 
of rebellion, yet 19 no offence before. God^'h^ is 
that which he allows and. counteriances, though 
eyen prpmises andcovenants^ whenxabtained by 
force, have intervened : for it is very iprobable,^ 
to any one that reads . the story of.Abazand 
Hezekiab attentively, that the Assyrians sub- 
dued rAhaz, and deposed bim^ and made He- 
zekiab king in his father's life-time; and that 
Hezekiab by agreement had done him homage; 
and paid him tribute all this time. 

CHAPTER XVIL 

Of usurpation: 

:■ . . ■ ; . II. 

§. 197* {As conquest may bet called a foreign 
usurpation, so usurpation is a kind of domestic 
conquest^ with this difference, that an usurper 
can never have right on his side, it being no 
usurpation^ but where one is got into Xhe'po^^ 
session of ^lhat another has a right to. ^ This^ 
so far as.it is usurpation^ is a change only of 
persons, but not of the forms and rules of the 
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government : for if the usurper extend his power 
beyond what of right belonged to the lawful 
princes, or governors of the commonwealth, it 
is tyranny added to usurpation. 

§• 198. In all lawful governments, the de- 
signation of the persons, who are to bear rule, is 
as natural and necessary a part as the form of 
the government itself, and is that which had its 
establishment originally from the people; the 
anarchy being much alike, to have no form of 
government at all; or to agree, that it shallbe 
monarchical, but to appoint no way to design 
the person that shall have the- power, and be 
the monarch. <Henee all commonwealths, with 
the form*of government established^ have rules 
also of appointing those who are to have any 
share in the* public authority, and settled me- 
thods of conveying the right to them: for the 
anarchy is much alike, to have no Ibrm of 
government at all: or to agree that it^ shall be 
monarchical, but to appoint no way to know 
or design the person that >shall have the power, 
and be the monawh^. Wihoever gets into the 
exerqise of ^any part of the power, by other 
ways than wiiat the laws, of the community 
have prescribed, bath no right to bq obeyed, 
though, the form of' the commonwealth be still 
preserved; since he is not 'the person the 
laws have appointed, and consequently not the 
person the people have consented to. Nor can 
wch an usurper^ or any deriving from him, 
ever have a title, till the people are both at 
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liberty to consent, and have actually consented 
to allow, and confirm in him the power he hath 
till then u&urped. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
Of TYRANNY. 

§. 199* As usurpation is the exercise of 
power, which another hath a right to ; so iyranng 
U the exercise of pewer beyond rights which no- 
body can have a right to. And this is making 
use of the power any one has in his hands, not 
for the good of those who are under it, but for 
his own private separate advantage. -When the 
governor, however intitled, makes not the law^ 
but his Will the rule; and his commands and 
actions are not directed to the preservation of 
the properties of his people, but the satisfaction 
of his own ambition, revenge, covetousness, or 
any other irr^ular passion. 

§. 900. If one can doubt this to be truth, or 
reason, because it comes from the obscure hand 
of a subject, I hope the authority of a king will 
make it pass with him. King James the First 
in his speech to the parliament, 1603, tells 
them thus, '^ I will ever prefer the weal of the 

public, and of the whole commonwealth, in 

making of good laws and constitutions, to any 
^^ particular and private ends of mine; thinking 
^^ ever the wealth and weal of the commonwealth 
^^ to be my greatest weal and worldly felicity ; a 
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'^ point wherein a lawful king doth directly differ 
'^ from a tyrant: for I do acknowledge that the 
^^ special and greatest point of difference that is 
^^ between a rightful king and an usurping ty- 
*^ rant, is this, that whereas the proud and am- 
^^ bitious tyrant doth think his kingdom and 
^^ people are only ordained for satisfaction of 
his desires and unreasonable appetites, the 
righteous and just king doth by the contrary 
acknowledge himself to be ordained for the 
procuring of the wealth and property of his 
people.'' And again, in* his speech to the 
parliament, 1609? he hath these words, ^^ The 
king binds himself by a double oath, to the 
observation of the fundamental laws of his king- 
dom ; tacitly, as by being a king, and so bound 
^^ to protect as well the people, as the laws of 
his kingdom ; and expressly, by bis oath at his 
coronation ; so as every just king, in a settled 
^^ kingdom, is bound to observe that paction to 
^^ his people, by his laws, in framing his govern- 
^^ ment agreeable thereunto, according to that 
^^ paction which God made with Noah after the 
^^ deluge. Hereafter, seed-time and harv^t, and 
^^ cold and heat, and summer and winter, and 
^^ day and night, shall not cease while the earth 
^^ remaineth. And therefore a king governing^ 
<^ in a settled kingdom, leaves to be a king, and 
^^ degenerates into a tyrant, as soon as he leaves 
^^ off to rule according to his laws.'' And a 
little after, ^^ Therefore all kiiigs that are not 
^^ tyrants, or perjured^ will be glad to bound 
^' thendselves within the limits of their laws ; 
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and they that persuade them the contrary, are 
vipers, and pests both against them and the 
commonwealth/' Thus that learned king, who 
well understood the notion of things, makes 
the difference betwixt a king and a fyraai to 
consist only in this, that one makes the laws 
the bounds of his power, and the good of the 
public, the end of his government ; the other 
makes all give way to his own. will and appetite. 
§• 901* It is a mistake, to think this fault is 
proper only .to. monarchies : other 'forms of 
government are liable to it, as well as that: for 
wlierever the piawer,«that is put in. >any hands 
for the government of the people, and the pre- 
servation 'Of their properties, is applied to other 
ends, and made use of to impoverish, harass, 
or subdue them to the arbitrary and irregular 
commands of those that have.it; there it pre- 
sently becomes tyranny, whether those that 
thus use it are one or many.^ Thus we itead of 
tbe thirty tyrants at Athens, as well as one at 
Syracuse; and the intolerable dominion of the 
Decemviri at Rome was nothing better. 

. §• S09. Wherever law ends, tyranny begins, 
if the law be transgressed to another's harm ; 
and 'him whosoever in authority exceeds the 
power given him by the law, and makes use of 
the force he has under his command, to com* 
pass: that upon the subject, which the law 
allows not, ceases in that' to be a magistrate ; 
and, acting without authority, may be opposed, 
as any other man, who by force invades the 
right of anothen This is acknowledged ' in 
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subordioate magistrates. He that hath autho- 
rity to seize my peison in the street, may be 
opposed as* a thief and a robber, if he endeavours 
to break into my house to execute a writ, 
notwithstanding that I know^ he - -has such a 
warrant, and such a legal authority,' as will 
impower him to arrest me abroad. And why 
this should not hold in the^highest, as'Well' as 
in the most inferior magistrate, I would gladly 
be!iinformed. Is it reasonable,, that the eldest 
brother, becaiuse he has the greatest part 6f his 
father's estate, should thereby >hav6 a right t^ 
take away any of his younger brothers* 'poirticJns? 
or that a rich man, who possessed^ a whole 
coui^try, should from thence have a Hght' to 
seizes when^ he pleased, the cottage and gtrrd^ 
of his poor neighbour ? The being rightfully 
possessed of' great power and riches, exceed- 
ingly beyond the greatest part of the sons of 
Adam, is so farfrom being an excuse, much less 
a reasouy for rapine and oppressions which the 
endamaging another without Authority is, that 
it is a great aggravation of it: for the exc^ding 
the bounds of authority is no hlore a righftMiii a 
great, than in a petty officer ; no more justifiable 
in a king than a constable; but it is- so 'much 
the worse in him, in that he has more tt-tist |lut 
in him^ has already a much greater shan^ than 
the rest of his brethren, and is supposed; from 
the advantages of his education, employn^ent, 
and ioounsellors, to be more knowing in the 
measures of right and wrong. 
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§• SOS. May the commands then of a prince 
be opposed? may he be resisted as often as any 
one shall find himself aggrieved, and but imagine 
he has not right done him ? This will unhinge 
and overturn all polities, . and, instead of go- 
vernment and order, leave nothing but anarchy 
and confusion. 

§. 304. To this I answer, that force is to be 
opposed to nothing, but to unjust and unlawful 
/orc€; whoever makes any opposition in any 
Other case, draws on himself a just condem* 
nation both from Grod and man; and so no 
danger or confusion will follow, as is often 
suggested, for, 

§• 905. First, As, in some countries, the 
person of the prince by the law is sacred ; and 
so, whatever he commands or does, his person 
is still free from all question or violence, not 
liable to force, or any judicial censure or con- 
demnation. But yet opposition may be made 
to the illegal acts of any inferior officer, or 
other commissioned by him ; unless he will, by 
actually putting himself into a state of war with 
his people, dissolve the government, and leave 
them to that defence which belongs to every 
one in the state of nature: for of such things 
who can tell what the end will be? and a 
neighbour kingdom has shewed the world an 
odd example. In all other cases the sacredness 
of the person exempts him from all inconveniences, 
whereby he is secure, whilst the government 
stands, from all violence and harm, whatso- 
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ever ; than which there cannot be a i^riser con- 
stitution-: for the harm he can do in his own 
person not being likely to happen often, nor to 
extend itself far; nor being able by Ais single 
strength to subvert the laws, nor oppress the 
body of the people, should any prince have so 
much weakness, and ill-nature, as to be willing 
to do it, the inconveniency of«*some particular 
mischiefs, that may happen sometimes, when 
a heady prince comes tp the throne, are well 
recompensed by the peace of the public, and 
security of the government, in the person of 
the chief magistrate, thus set out of the reach 
of danger : it being safer for the body, that some 
few private men should be sometimes in danger 
to suffer, than that the head of the republic 
should be easily, and upon slight occasions, 
exposed. 

§• 906. Secondfyy But this privilege, belonging 
only to the king's person, hinders not, but they 
may be questioned, opposed, and resisted, who 
use unjust force, though they pretend a com«> 
mission from him, which the law authorizes 
not; as is plaid in the case of him that has the 
king's writ to arrest a man, which is a full com* 
mission from the king ; and yet he that has it 
cannot break open a man's house to da it, nor 
execute this command of the king upon certain 
days, nor in certain places, though this com* 
mission have no such exception in it ; but they 
are the limitations of the law, which if any one 
transgress, the king's commission excuses him 
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not: for the king'9 authority being given him 
only by *the lalv, <he cannot im power any one t(> 
act Bgaiasttbe lawj or justify him; by his^'ODm* 
missibn, 'in 'sb doing ; the crnnrnksidnit or > ea^M^ 
mdnd of anyf\ magistrate^ nohert he has no Mi* 
thority^ heing as void and insignrfican't, iaii that 
of atiy/ ptivate man; the difference between 
theiOiiemid thBrtytheribeing that th« tnagisl^te 
haa some authority -spifar) and to^'sucb en6^^ 
sHl4' the private'iman t)as none at'allt^ for'it«<ii 
liot the comfnisiionj but the anthcfHty^ that gives 
the ri^t of sHcting ; and against' the iavfi thire 
can -be -. no^. authority i^'Buii- notwithstanding 
such resistance^ the king's person 'and: authoHt^ 
are BtrlL both . secured, -and so no dangir'to 
governor or government. < .r.ft:j 

§.807* 7%eVd/^$v Supposing a government 
wherein the person of the chief magistrate is 
not thus sacred ; yet this doc/nW>of the law- 
fulness of r^isting all. nnli^wfuT exercises 'Of 
his power, will not upon every slight 'Occasion 
indanger bim,. or- imbroii the govermMni: for 
where the injured «party may be reliieVed, ai^d 
hiii; dantiages repaired' by 'appeal to 'the- lawv 
there oan ;be no pretence for force, which is 
only to be used Where a man is intercepted 
from appealing ta' the law: for nblhing' is- to* 
be accounted hostile forces but where it leaves' 
not ^he remedy bf such an < appeal ): and it is* 
such force alonie, that putshim that uses it ini& 
a state of wary and<makes it'lawful' to resist 
him« A man iwitfa a sword in his hand de^* 
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tnands my purse on the highway,, when perhaps 
I have not twelve pence i4fi my pockets : .this 
manJ may lawfully kill; To another I delilver 
iOi>/. to hold only whilst I aiigfat^« wbicb^^ 
refused, to restore me, when I am got ,U^fagaiii<^ 
but drawa bis* aword- to defend -th^'poaaesaioti 
oCit by.force^. if letideavojuv^toretakeit^-iiiTfad 
mischief this man does dne is a hundred, Of 
possibly a thousand times more than (be. mother 
perhaps intended me (itlioitirX killed before: he 
really did' me any ;) and yet I might taWfitUy 
kill the one, and cannot, so- much asr hurt tbe 
olhei* lawfully.- Ther reason whereof is- :pla^ ; 
because the one using jfiirce^ which threatened 
my life, I could not htikve time to appeal - ^ the 
law to secure it: and when it was gone^ it was 
too late to appeals The law could not? restore 
life to.my dead carcass: the loss was irrepa* 
rable; which, to .prevent, tbejlaw of nature gavt 
me a right :to destroy him, who bad^putbiaiself 
into a state of war with me,' and ^threatened isy 
destruction* • But .in the; 6ther case^Mmyilife 
not being in danger, I may bave the bene^t^of 
appealing to .the law, and have reparation £E>r 
my lOOi. that way. . : m. . « 

• )§.908. Fourthly^ But if the : unlawful acts 
donie by the magistrate be ' maintained (by the 
power he has got,) add the - remedy wbteh< f is 
due by law be by the same po^er obsb'ucted <; 
yet the right of resistingj ^en in sUch manifest 

acts of tyranny^ will not suddenly, <)r on slight 
occasions, disturb tho government : for if it neach 
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no farther than some private meo^s caseSi 
though they have aright to defend themselvesi 
and to recover by force what by unlawful force 
is taken from them ; yet the right to do so will 
not easily engage them in a contest, wherein 
they are sure to perish; it being as impossible 
for one, or a few oppressed men to disturb the 
government^ where the body of the people do 
not think themselves concerned in it, as for a 
raving madman, or heady malcontent to overturn 
a welNsettled state: the people being as little 
apt to follow the one, as the other* 

§• 909* But if either these illegal acts have 
extended to the majority of the people ; or if 
the mischief and oppression has lighted only 
on some few, but in such cases, as the prece* 
dent, and consequences seem to threaten all; 
and they are persuaded in their consciences, 
that their laws, and with them their estates, 
liberties, and lives are in danger, and perhaps 
their religion too; how they will be hindered 
from resisting illegal force, used against them, 
I cannot tell. This is an inconvenience^ I 
confess, that attends all governments whatso- 
ever, when the governors have brought it to 
this pass, to be generally suspected of their 
people ; the most dangerous state which they 
can possibly put themselves in ; wherein they 
are the less to be pitied, because it is so easy 
to be avoided ; it being as impossible for a 
governor, if he really means the good of his 
people, and the preservation of them, and their 
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I^ws together^ not to make them see and 
feel it, as it is for the father of a family, not 
to let his children see he loves, and takes care 
of them. 

§. 910. But if ail the world shall observe 
pretences of one kind» and actions of another; 
arts used to elude the law, and the trust of 
prerogative (which is an arbitrary power in 
some things left in the prince's hand to do 
good, not harm to the people) employed cou'- 
trary to the end for which it was given : if the 
people shall find the ministers and subordinate 
magistrates chosen suitable to such ends, and 
favoured, or laid by, proportionably as they 
promote or oppose them : if they see several 
experiments made of arbitrary power, and that 
religion underhand favoured, (though publicly 
proclaimed against) which is readiest to intro- 
duce it ; and the operators in it supported, as 
much as may be; and when that cannot be 
done, yet approved still, and liked the better 2 
if a long train of actions shew the councils 
all tending that way; how can a man anv 
more hinder himself from being persuaded in 
his own mind, which way things are going ; or 
from casting about how to save himself, than 
he could from believing the captain of the ship 
he was in was carrying him, and. the rest of bis 
company to Algiers, when he found him al-> 
ways steering that course, though cross winds^ 
leaks in his ship, and want of men and provi- 
sions did often force him to turn his course 

B B 
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another way for some time, which he steadily 
returned to again, as soon as the wind, wea« 
ther, and other circumstances would let him ? 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Of the Dissolution of Government. 

§.911. He that will with any clearness speak 
of the dissolution of government, ought in the 
first place to distinguish between the dissolution 
of the society and the dissolution of the govern^ 
ment. That which makes the community, and 
brings men out of the loose state of nature, 
into one politic society, is the agreement which 
every one has with the rest to incorporate, and 
act as one body, and so be one distinct com- 
monwealth. The usual, and almost only way 
whereby this union is dissolved, is the inroad 
of foreign force making a conquest upon them : 
for in that case, (not being, able to maintain 
and support themselves, as one entire and inde^ 
pendent body) the union belonging, to that 
body which consisted therein, must necessarily 
cease, and so every one return to the state he 
was in before, with a liberty to shift for him- 
self, and . provide for his own safety, as he 
thinks fit, in some other society. Whenever 
the society is dissolved, it is certain the govern-* 
ment of that society cannot remain. Thus 
conquerors swords often cut up governments 
by the roots; and mangle societies to pieces. 
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separating the subdued or scattered multitude 
from the protection of, and dependence on, that 
society, which ought to have preserved them 
from violence. The world is too well instructed 
in, and too forward to allow of, this way of 
dissolving of governments, to need any more 
to be said of it; and there wants not much 
argument to prove, that where the society is 
dissolved^ the government cannot remain ; tlfat 
being as impossible, as for the frame of an 
bouse to subsist when the materials of it are 
scattered and dissipated by a whirlwind, or 
jumbled into a confused heap by an earth* 
quake. 

§. 919. Besides this overturning from with- 
out^ governments are dissolved from within. 

First, When the legislative is altered. Civil 
society being a state of peace, amongst those 
who are of it, from whom the state of war is 
excluded by the umpirage which they have 
provided in their legislative, for the ending all 
difiepences that may arise amongst any of 
them^ it is in their legislative, that the members 
of a commonwealth are united, and ccmnbined 
together into one coherent living body. This 
is the soul that gives form, life, and unity, to 
the commonwealth I from hehce the several 
members have their mutual inttaence; sympathy 
and connexion: and therefore, when the legis'^ 
lative is broken, or dissolved, dissolution and 
death follows : for the essence and unity of the 
Bociety consisting in having one will, the legist 
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lative, when once established by the majority, 
has the declining, and as it were keeping of 
that will. The constitution of the legislative is 
the first and fundamental act of society, where- 
by provision is made for the continuation of 
their union^ under the direction of persons, and 
bonds of laws, made by persons authorized 
thereunto, by the consent and appointment 
of the people, without which no one man, or 
number of men, amongst them, can have au- 
thority of making laws that shall be binding 
to the rest. When any one or more, shall 
take ^pon them to make laws, whom the 
people have not appointed so to do, they make 
laws without authority, which the people are 
not therefore bound to obey ; by which means 
they come again to be out of subjection, and 
may constitute to themselves a new legislative^ 
as they think best, being in full liberty to resist 
the force of those, who without authority 
would impose any thing upon them. Every 
one is at the disposure of his own will, when 
those who had, by the delegation of the society, 
the declaring of the public will, are excluded 
from it, and others usurp the place, who have 
no such authority or delegation. 

§. 913. This being usually brought about by 
such in the commonwealth who misuse the 
power they have; it is hard to consider it 
aright, and know at whose door to lay it, 
without knowing the form of government in 
which it happens. Let us suppose then the 
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legislative placed in the concurrence of three 
distinct-persons. 

1. A single hereditary person, having the 
constant, supreme, executive power, and with it 
the power of convoking and dissolving the other 
two within certain periods of time. 

2. An assembly of hereditary nobility. 

3. An assembly of representatives chosen, 
pro tempore, by the people. Such a form of 
government supposed, it is evident, 

§. SI 4. First, That when such a single per- 
son, or prince, sets up his own arbitrary will 
in place of the laws, which are the will of the 
society, declared by the legislative, then the 
legislative is changed: for that being in effect 
the legislative, whose rules and laws are put 
in execution, and required to be obeyed ; when 
other laws are set up, and other rules pre- 
tended, and inforced, than what the legislative 
constituted by the society have enacted, it is 
plain that the legislative is changed. Whoever 
introduces new laws, not being thereunto au- 
thorized by the fundamental appointment of 
the society, or subverts the old, disowns and 
overturns the power by which they were made, 
and so sets up a netc legislative^ 

§. 215. Secondly, When the prince hinders 
the legislative from assembling in its due time, 
or from acting freely, pursuant to those ends 
for which it was constituted, the legislative is 
altered : for it is not a certain number of men, 
no, nor their meeting, unless they have also 
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freedom of ^ debating, and leisure of perfecting, 
what is for the good of the society, wherein 
the legislative consists : when these are taken 
away or. altered, so as to deprive the society of 
the due exercise of their power, the legislative 
is truly altered ; for it is riot names that consti- 
tute governments, but the use and exercise of 
those powers that were intended to accompany 
them ; so that he, who takes away the freedom^ 
or hinders the acting of the legislative in its due 
seasons, in effect takes awat/ the legislative j and 
puts cm end to the government. 

§. 916. Thirdly, When, by the arbitrary 
power of the prince, the electors, or ways of 
election are altered, without the consent, and 
Contrary to the (common interest of the people^ 
there also the legislative is altered : for, if others 
than those whom the society hath authorized 
thereunto, do chuse, or in another way than 
what the society hath prescribed, those chosen 
are not the legislative appointed by the 
people. 

§. 917. Fourthly, The delivery also of the 
people into subjection of a foreign power, either 
by the prince, or by the legislative, is certainly 
a change of the legislative, and so a dissolution 
of the government: for the end why people 
entered into society being to be preserved one 
entire, free, independent society, to be governed 
by its own laws ; this is lost, whenever they are 
given up into the power of another. 

§.918. Why, in such a constitution as this. 
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theidimolutum af the govefTiment in these cases 
is* to be impute to the prince, is evident; be«> 
oause be hailing the force, treasure and offices 
of the state: to employ, and often persuading 
himself, or being flattered by others, that as 
supreme magistrate he is uncapable of con* 
troul ; he alone is in a condition to make great 
advances toward such changes^ under pretence 
Qf kiwftil authority, and has it in his hands 
to terrify or suppress opposers, as factious^ 
seditious, and enemies to the government: 
whereas no other part of the legislative, or 
people, is capable by. themselves to attempt 
any alteration of the legislative, without open 
and visible rebellion, apt enough to be taken 
notice of, which, when it prevails, produces 
effects very little different from foreign con- 
quest. Besides, the prince in such a form of 
government, having the power of dissolving the 
other parts of the legislative, and thereby ren» 
dering them private persons, they can never in 
opposition to him, or without his concurrence, 
alter the legislative by a law, his consent being 
necessary to give any of their decrees that 
sanction. But yet, so far as the other parts 
of the legislative any way contribute to any 
attempt upon the government, and do either 
promote, 6r not, what lies in them, hinder such 
designs, they are guilty, and partake in this, 
which is certainly the greatest crime men can be 
guilty of one towards another. 

§. 319* There is one way more whereby 
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such a government may be dissolved, and that 
is, when he who has the supreme executive 
power neglects and abandons that charge, so 
that the laws already made can no longer be 
put in execution. This is demonstratively to 
reduce all to anarchy, and so effectually to 
dissolve the government: for laws not being 
made for themselves, but to be, by their ex-> 
ecution, the bonds of the society, to keep 
every part of the body politic in its due 
place and function ; when that totally ceases, 
the government visibly ceases^ and the people 
become a confused multitude, without order 
or connexion. Where there is no longer the 
administration of justice, for the securing of 
men's rights, nor any remaining power within 
the community to direct the force, or provide 
for the necessities of the public, there certainly 
is no government left. Where the laws cannot 
be executed, it is all one as if there were no 
laws ; and a government without laws is, I 
suppose, a mystery in politics, unconceivable 
to human capacity, and inconsistent with hu- 
man society. 

§. 330. In these and the like cases, when the 
government is dissolved, the people are at 
liberty to provide for themselves, by erecting a 
new legislative, differing from the other, by the 
change of persons, or form, or both, as they shall 
find it most for their safety and good : for the 
society can never, by the fault of another, lose 
the native and original right it has to preserve 
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itself, which can only be done by a settled 
legislative, and a fair and impartial execution 
of the laws made by it. But the state of man- 
kind is not so miserable that they are not 
capable of using this remedy, till it be too late 
to look for any. To tell people they may 
provide for themseloes^ by erecting a new legist 
lative, when by oppression, artifice, or being 
delivered over to a foreign power, their old one 
is gone, is only to tell them, they may expect 
relief when it is too late, and the evil is past 
cure. This is in effect no more than to bid 
them first be slaves, and then to take care of 
their liberty; and when their chains are on, 
tell them, they may act like freemen. This, if 
barely so, is rather mockery than relief; and 
men can never be secure from tyranny, if there 
be no means to escape it till they are perfectly 
under it: and therefore it is that they have not 
only a right to get out of it, but to prevent it. 

§. 221. There is therefore, secondly, another 
way whereby governments are dissolved^ and 
that is, when the legislative, or the prince, 
either of them, act contrary to their trust. 

Firsty The legislative acts against the trust 
reposed in them, when they endeavour to in- 
vade the property of the subject, and to make 
themselves, or any part of the community, 
masters, or arbitrary disposers of the lives, 
liberties, or fortunes of the people. 

§• 222. The reason why men enter into 
society, is the preservation of their property ; 
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$Dd< tbe tend whytbey dh use and authome a 
l^isJative, ■. is, that there may be laws made, 
and rules rset^ as. guards and fences to the 
properties of all the members of the society, to 
limit the power, and moderate the dominion of 
^very part and member of the society : for since 
it can never be supposed to be the will of the 
s^diety, that the legislative should have a power 
to i-dfestroy . that which every one designs to 
secure^ by entering into society, and for which 
the people submitted themselves to legislators 
of their pwn making ; whenever the legislators 
endeavour to take away^ and destroy the property 
of the people, or to reduce them lo slavery 
under arbitrary power, they put themselves 
into a state of war with the people, who are 
thereupon absolved from any farther obedience, 
and are left to the common refuge, which God 
hath provided for all men, against force and 
violence. Whensoever therefore the legislative 
shall transgress this fundamental rule of society ; 
and either by ambition, fear, folly or corrup- 
tion, endeavour to grasp themselves, or put into 
the hands of any other, an absolute power over 
the lives, liberties, and estates of the people; 
by this breach of trust they forfeit the power 
the people had put into their hands for quite 
contrary ends, and it devolves to the people, 
who have a right to resume their original liberty, 
and, by the establishment of a new legislative, 
(such as they shall think fit) provide for their 
pwn safety and security, which is the end for 
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♦vhicfc they are in society. What I have said 
here, concerning the legislative in general^ 
holds true also concerning the supreme execu^ 
tor, who having a double trust put in him, both 
to have a part in the legislative, and the 
sup^etne executiort of the law, acts against 
both, when he goes about to set up his 'own 
arbitrary will as the law of the society. He 
aits also contrary to his trusty when he either 
employs the force, treasure, and offices of the 
society, to corrupt the representatives, and gain 
them to his purposes; or openly pre-engages 
the electors J and prescribes to their choice, 
such, whom he has by solicitations, threats, 
promises, or otherwise, won to his designs; 
and employs them to bring in such, who hav* 
promised beforehand what to vote, and what 
to enact. Thus to regulate candidates and 
electors, and new-model the ways of election* 
what is it but to cut up the government by the 
roots, and poison the very fountain of public 
security ? for the people having reserved to 
themselves the choice of their representatives^ 
as the fence to their properties, could do it for 
no other end, but that they might always be 
freely chosen, and so chosen, freely act, and 
advise, as the necessity of the commonwealth, 
and the public good should upon examination, 
and mature debate, be judged to require. This, 
those who give their votes before they hear the 
debate, and have weighed the reasons on all 
sides, are not capieible of doing. To prepare 
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such an assembly as this, and endeavour to 
set up the declared abettors of his own will, 
for the true representatives of the people, and 
the law-makers of the society, is certainly as 
great a breach of trusty and as perfect a decla- 
ration of a design to subvert the government, 
as is possible to be met with. To which, if one 
shall add rewards and punishments visibly 
employed to the same end, and all the arts of 
perverted law made use of to take off and 
destroy all that stand in the way of such a 
design, and will not comply and consent to 
betray the liberties of their country, it will be 
past doubt what is doing. What power they 
ought to have in the society, who thus employ 
it contrary to the trust went along with it in its 
first institution, is easy to determine ; and one 
cannot but see, that he, who has once attempted 
any such thing as this, cannot any longer be 
trusted. 

§. 223. To this perhaps it will be said, that 
the people being ignorant, and always discon- 
tented, to lay the foundation of government in 
the unsteady opinion and uncertain humour of 
the people, is to expose it to certain ruin : and 
no government will be able long to subsist, if the 
people may set up a new legislative, whenever 
thev take offence at the old one. To this I 
answer, Quite the contrary^ People are not so 
easily got out of their old forms, as some are 
apt to suggest. They are hardly to be prevailed 
with to amend the acknowledged faults in the 
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frame they have been accustomed to. And if 
there be any original defects, or adventitious 
ones introduced by time, or corruption ; it is 
not an easy thing to be changed, even when 
all the world sees there is an opportunity for it« 
This slowness and aversion in the people to 
quit their old constitutions, has, in the many 
revolutions which have been seen in this king-^ 
dom, in this and former ages, still kept us to, 
or, after some interval of fruitless attempts, still 
brought us back again to our old legislative of 
king, lords and commons : and whatever pro-* 
vocations have made the crown be taken from 
some of Our princes heads, they never carried 
the people so far as to place it in another 
line. 

§• 334. But it will be said, this hypothesis 
lays 2l ferment for frequent rebellion. To which 
I answer, 

Firsty No more than any other hypothesis: 
for when the people are made miserable, and 
find themselves exposed to the ill usage of arhi^ 
trary power^ cry up their governors, as much as 
you will, for sons of Jupiter; let them he 
sacred and divine, descended, or authorized 
from heaven : give them out for whom or what 
you please, the same will happen. The people 
generally ill treated, and contrary to right, will 
be ready upon any occasion to ease themselves 
of a burden that sits heavy upon them. They 
will wish, and seek for the opportunity, which 
in the change, weakness and accidents of 
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hi] man affaire, seldom^ delays loog to offer 
itself. Ht must bare lived but a little while in 
the world, who has > not seen examples of this 
in bis time: and he must hare read very little, 
who cannot produce examples of it in all sorts 
of gOTeroment^ in the world. 

§• S25. Secondly^ I answer, such revolutions 
happen not upon every little niismanagement in 
public afiairs. Great mistakes in the ruling 
part, mqny wrong and inconvenient laws, and 
all the slips of human frailty, will be borne by 
the people without mutiny or murmur. But if a 
long train of abuses, prevarications and artifices, 
all tending the same way, make the design 
visible to the people, and they cannot but feel 
what they lie under, and see whither they are 
going; it is not to be wondered at, that they 
should then rouze themselves, and endeavour 
to put the rule into such hands which may 
secure to them the ends for which government 
was at first erected ; and without which, ancient 
names, and specious forms, are so far from 
being better, that they are much worse, than the 
state of nature, or pure anarchy ; the incon- 
veniences being all as great and as near, but the 
remedy farther off and more difficult. 

§. 926. Thirdly, I answer, that this doctrine 
of a power in the people of providing for their 
safety, anew, by a new legislative, when their 
legislators have acted contrary to their trust, 
by invading their property, is the best fence 
against rebellion^ and the probablest means to 
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hinder it : for rebellion being all opposition, not 
to persons^ but authority, which is founded 
only in the constitutions and laws of the 
government ; those, whoever they be, who by 
force break through, and by force justify their 
violation of them, are truly and properly reheht 
for when men, by entering into society and 
civil government, have excluded force, and in^ 
troduced lawa for the preservation of property^ 
peace, and unity amonst themselves, those who 
set up force again in opposition to the laws, do 
rebellare^ that is, bring back again the state of 
war, and are properly rebels : which they who 
are in power, (by the pretence they have to 
authority, the temptation of force they have in 
their hands, and the flattery of those about 
them) being likeliest to do; the properest way 
to prevent the evil, is to shew them the danger 
and injustice of it, who are under the greatest 
temptation' to run into it. 

§. SS7« In both the forementioned cases, 
when either the legislative is chaggied,! or, the 
kgislators act contrary to the end for which 
they were constituted; those who are guilty 
are guilty of rebellion : for if any one by force 
takes away the established legislative of ' any 
society, and the laws by them made,> pursuant 
to their trust, he thereby itakes away the una« 
pirage, which every one had consented to, for 
a peaceable decision of all their controversies^ 
and a bar to the state of war c^mongst them. 
They, who remove, or change, the legislative, 
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take away this decisive power, which nobody 
can have, but by the appointment and consent 
of the people; and so destroying the authority 
which the people did, and nobody else can set 
up, and introducing a power which the people 
hath not authorized, they actually introduce 
a state of war, which is that of force without 
authority: and thus, by removing the legislative 
established by the society, (in whose decisions 
the people acquiesced and united, as to that of 
their own will) they untie the knot, and expose 
the people anew to the state of war. And if 
those, who by force take away the legislative, 
are rebels^ the legislators themselves, as has 
been shewn, can be no less esteemed so ; when 
they, who were set up for the protection, and 
preservation of the people, their liberties and 
properties, shall by force invade and endeavour 
to take them away ; and so they putting them- 
selves into a state of war with those who made 
them the protectors and guardians of their peace, 
are properly, and with the greatest aggravation, 
rehellantes^ rebels. 

§. 228. But if they, who say it lays a foun* 
dation for rebellion,, mean that it may occasion 
civil wars, or intestine broils, to tell the people 
they are absolved from obedience when illegal 
attempts are made upon their liberties or pro** 
perties, and may oppose the unlawful violence 
of those who were their magistrates, when they 
invade their properties contrary to the trust 
put in them; and that therefore this doctrine 
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IS not to be allowed, b^ing so destructive to 
the peace of the world : they may as well say^ 
upon the same ground, that honest men may 
not oppose robbers or pirates^ because thU 
may occasion disorder or bloodshed* If any 
mischief come in such cases, it is not to be 
charged upon him who defends his own right, 
but on him that invades his neighbours. If the 
innocent honest man must quietly quit all he 
has, for peace sake> to him who will lay violent 
hands upon it, I desire it may be considered, 
what a kind of peace there will be in the 
world, which consists only in violence and 
rapine ; and which is to be maintained only for 
the benefit of robbers and oppressors. Who 
would not think it an admirable peace betwixt 
the mighty and the mean, when the lamb, 
without resistance, yielded his throat to be 
torn by the imperious wolf? Polyphemus's den 
gives us a perfect pattern of such a peace, 
and such a government, wherein Ulysses and 
his companions had nothing to do, but quietly 
to suffer themselves to be devoured. And no 
doubt Ulysses, who was a prudent man, preached 
up passive obedience, and exhorted them to a 
quiet submission, by representing to them of 
what concernment peace was to mankind ; and 
by shewing the inconveniences which might 
happen, if they should offer to resist Polyphe- 
mus, who had now the power over them. 

§• 929. The end of government is the good 
of mankind ; and which is best for mankind^ 

c c 
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that the people should be always exposed to 
the boundless will of tyranny, or that the 
rulers should be sometimes liable to be op- 
posed, when they grow exorbitant in the iise of 
their power, and employ it for the destruction, 
and not the preservation of the properties of 
their people? 

§. 230. Nor let any one say, that mischief 
can arise from hence,* as often as it shall please 
a busy head, or turbulent spirit, to desire the 
alteration of the government. It is true, such 
men may stir,^ whenever they please; but it 
will be only to their owki just ruin and perdt^ 
tion : for till the mischief be grown general, 
and the ill designs of the rulers become viisible, 
or their attempts sensible to the greater part, 
the people, who are more disposed to suffer than 
right themselves by resistance, are not apt to 
stir^ The examples of particular injustice, or 
oppression of here and there an unfortunate 
man, moves them not. But if they universally 
have a persuasion, grounded upon manifest 
evidence, that designs are carrying on against 
their liberties, and the general course and 
tendency of things cannot but give them 
strong suspicions of the evil intention of their 
governors, who is to be blamed for it ? Who 
can help it, if they, who might avoid it, bring 
themselves into this suspicion ? Are the people 
to be blamed, if they have the sense of rational 
creatures, and can think of things no otherwise 
than as they find and feel them ? And is it not 
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rather their faulty who put thiogs into such n 
posture, that they would not have them thought 
to be as they are ? I grant, that the pride, aal^^- 
bitioD, arid turbulendy of private men havii 
sometimes caused great disorders in common-^ 
wealths, ^and factions have beien fatal to states 
and kingdoms. But whether the misthief hath 
oftener begun in the people's wantonti^i and a 
desire to bast off the lawful authority of their 
rulers, or in the mders' insolence^ and endeavours 
to get and* exercise an arbiti'ary power over 
their people; whether oppression or disob^^ 
dienoe, gave the first rise tXy the disorder,^^! 
leave it to impartial history to determine. This 
I am surei whoever, either ruler or subject, by 
force goes abbut to invade the rights ofeithei 
prince or peoplej? and liays the foundation for 
overturning the constitution and frame of anp 
just governments is highly gpilty of the greatest 
crime, I think, a man is. capable of^ being to 
answer for alt those mischiefs of bk)dd, rapine^ 
and' desolation, which the breaking to pieces 
of goverrimenfts bring on a country; And he 
who does it, is justly to be esteemed the com^ 
mon enemy and pest of mfankind^ and is to b^ 
treated accordinjgly: ^' ; V -' 

§931. T\k?Ltsabjetts^ovfof^ignef^s dittempt- 
ing by force on the properties' of* any people; 
may' be resisted with force, is agreed on all 
hands. But that magistrates^ doing'the same 
thing, may be resisted^ hath of late been de- 
nied: ad if those who had the greatest privi- 
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leges and advaDtages by the law, had thereby 
a power to break those laws, by which alone 
they were set in a better place than their 
brethren : whereas their offence is thereby the 
greater, both as being ungrateful for the greater 
share they have by the law, and breaking also 
that trust, which is put into their hands by 
their brethren. 

§• 239. Whosoever Uses fotce without rights 
as every one does in society, who does it with- 
out law, puts hinnself into a state of war with 
those against whom he so uses it; and in -that 
state «ill former ties are cancelled, all other 
rights cease, and every one has a right to defend 
himself, and to resist the aggressor. This is so 
evident, that Barclay himself, that great as- 
sertor of the power and sacredness of kings, is 
forced to confess, That it is lawful for the 
people, in some cases, to resist their king ; and 
that too in a chapter, wherein he pretends to 
shew, that the divine law shuts up the people 
from all manner of rebellion. Whereby it is 
evident, even by his own doctrine, that, since 
they may in some cases, resist^ all resisting of 
princes is not rebellion. His words are these : 
** Quod siquis dicat, Ergone populus tyrannicae 
^* crudelitati &furori jugulum semper praebebit? 
^ Ergone multitudo civitates suas fame, ferro, & 
** flamm^ vastari, seque, conjuges, & liberos for- 
'* tunve ludibrio & tyranni libidini exponi, inque 
** omnia vitoe pericula omnesque miserias & mo- 
lestiasa regededuci patientur? Num illisquod 
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^^ omni animantium generi est k naturk tributum, 
" denegari debet, ut sc. vim vi repellant, seseq; 
** ab injuria tueantur ? Huic breviter responsum 
" sit, Populo universo negari defensionem, quae 
^^ juris naturalis est, neque ultionem quas praeter 
" naturam est adversus regem concedi debere; 
^^ Quapropter si rex non in singulares tantum 
" personas aliquot privatum odium exerceat, sed 
** corpus etiam reipublicae, cujus ipse caput est,* 
" i. €. totum populum, vel insignem aliquam^ 
^^ ejus partem immani & intolerand^ saeviti^seu 
" tyrannide divexet; populo, quidem, hoc casu 
^^ resistendi ac tuendi se ab injuria potestas com- 
*^ petit, sed tuendi se tantum, non enim in prin- 
" cipem invadendi : & restituendae injuriae 11- 
" latae, non recedendi a debits reverenti^ propter 
^' acceptam injuriam. Praesentem denique im- 
" petum propulsandi non vim praeteritam ulcis- 
** centi jus habet. Horum enim alterum a na*-^ 
^^ tur^ est, ut vitam scilicet corpusque tueamur. 
" Alterum ver6 contra naturam, ut inferior de 
^^ superior! supplicium sumat. Quod itaquepo- 
^^ pulus malum, antequam factum sit, impedire 
^^ potest, ne fiat, id postquam factum est, in 
'* regem authorem sceleris vindicare non potest: 
^^populus igitur hoc amplius quam privatus 
•* quispiam habet : quod huic, vel ipsis adver- 
*' sariis judicibus, excepto Buchanano, nullum 
*^ nisi in patentia remediumsuperest. Cum ille 
" si intolerabilis tyrannus est (modicum enim 
'^ ferre omni no debet) resistere cum reverentife 
'' possit/* Barclay contra Monarchom^ L iii. c. 8. 
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In English thus: 

§.933. ^' But if any one should ask) Must the 
*^ people then always lay themselves open to the 
^^ cruelty and rage of tyranny? Most theysee 
^* their cities pillaged, and laid in ashes, their 
^^ wires and children exposed to the tyrant's last 
^^ and fury, and themselves and fiGimilies reduced 
H by their king to ruin, and all the miseries of 
*^ wiint and oppression, and yet ^it still? Must 
^ men alone be debarred the common privilege 
^ of opposing force with force, which nature at- 
^Mows so fteetly to all other creatures for their 
^^ preservation from injury? I answer: Self- 
^ defence is a part of the law of nature ; nor can 
** it be denied the community, even a^inst the 
^ king himself: but to revenge themselves upon 
*< him, must by no means be allowed them : it 
^ being not agreeable to that law* Wherefore if 
'* the king shall shew an hatred, not only to some 
^^ particular persons, but sets himself against the 
^^ body of the commonwealth, whereof he is the 
^^ bead) and shall, with intolerable ill usage, 
" cruelly tyrannize over the whole, or a consi- 
^ derable part of the people, m this case the 
^* people have a right to resist and defend them- 
^^ selves from injury: but it must be with this 
*^ caution, that they only defend themselves, but 
" do not attack their prince : they may repair the 
" damages received, but must not for any provo- 
" cation exceed the bounds of due reverence 
^^ and respect. They may repulse the present 
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attempt, but must not revenge past violences : 
for it is natural for us to defend life and limb, 
but that an inferior should punish a superior, 
is against nature. The mischief which is de* 
signed them, the people may prevent before it 
be done ; but when it is done, they must not 
revenge it on the king, though author of the 
villaoy. This therefore is the privilege of the 
people in general, above w4iat any private per- 
son hath ; that particular men are allowed by 
our' adversariesi themselves (Buchanan only 
excepted) to have no other remedy but pa- 
tience ; but the body of the people may with 
respect resist intolerable tyranny ; for when it 
is but moderate, they ought to endure it/' 
§. %34>. Thus far that great advocate of mo- 
narehical power allows of rssisianee. 

§. d35. It is true, tie has annexed two limi<- 
tations to it, to no purpose: 

First, He says, it must be with reverence. 
Seetmdiyy It must be without retribution, or 
punishment ; and the reasoa be gives is,^ because 
an i'f^erior eannoi punish a superior^ 

First, How to resist force without striking 
again, or how to strike with reverence, will 
need some skiU to make intelligible. He that 
shall oppose an assault only with a shield to 
receive the blows, or in any more respectful 
posture, without a sword in bis hand, to abate 
the confidence and force of the assailant, will 
quickly be at an end of his resistance, and will 
find such a defence serve only to draw on 
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himself the worse usage. This is as ridiculous 
a way of resisting^ as Juvenal thought it of 
fighting ; ubi tupulsas, ego vapulo tantutn. And 
the success of the combat will be unavoidably 
the same he there describes it : 



— " Libertas pauperis haec est : 

^^ Pulsatus rogat, & pugnis concisus adorat, 

^^ Ut liceat paucis cum dentibus inde reverti. 
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This will always be the event of such an ima- 
ginary resistance^ where men may not strike 
again. He therefore who may resist must be 
allowed to strike. And then let our author, or 
any body else, join a knock on the head, or a 
cut on the face, with as much reverence and 
respect as he thinks fit. He that can reconcile 
blows and reverence, may, for aught I know, 
desire for his pains, a civil, respectful cudgeling 
wherever he can meet with it. 

Secondly, As to his second. An inferior 
cannot punish a superior ; that is true, generally 
speaking, whilst he is his superior. But to 
resist force, with force, being the state of war 
that levels the parties^ cancels ail former rela- 
tion of reverence, respect, and superiority : and 
then the odds that remains, is, that he, who 
opposes the unjust aggressor, has this supe^ 
riority over him, that he has a right, when he 
prevails, to punish the offender, both for the 
breach of the peace, and all the evils that 
followed upon it. Barclay therefore, in another 
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place, more coherently to himself, denies it to 
be lawful to resist a king in any case. But he 
there assigns two cases, whereby a king may 
unking himself. His words are, 

'*' Quid ergo, nulline casus incidere possunt 
'' qui bus populo sese erigere atque in regem im- 
" potentius dominantem armacapere& invadere 
" jure suo su^ue authoritate liceat ? NuUi certe 
^^ quamdiu rex manet. Semper enim ex di vinis id 
" obstat, Regem honorijicato ; 6f qui potestati re^ 
'' sistit^ Dei ordinationi resistit: non alias igitur 
^^ in eum populo potestas est quam si id committat 
" propter quod ipso jure rex esse desinat. Tunc 
^' enim se ipse principatu exuit atque in privatis 
" constituit liber: hoc modo populus & superior 
" efficitur, reversoad eum sc. jure illo quod ante 
^' regem inauguratum in interregno habuit. At 
^^ sunt paucorum generum commissa ejusmodi 
^^^ quae hunc efTectum pariunt. At ego cum pluri- 
'' maanimoperlustrem, duotantuminvenio,duos, 
^^ inquam, casus quibus rex ipso facto ex rege 
^^ non regem se facit & omni honore & dignitate 
^^ regali atque in subditos potestate destituit ; 
^^ quorumetiammeminitWinzerus. Horumunus 
'^ est, Si regnumdisperdat,quemadmodumdeNe- 
^^ rone fertur, quod is nempesenatumpopulumque 
*' Romanum, atque adeourbem ipsamferroflam- 
^^ maque vastare, ac novas sibisedesqucererede- 
^^ crevisset. £t de Caligula, quod palam denunci- 
^' arit se neque civem neque principem senatui 
^^ amplius fore, inque animo habuerit interempto 
^^ utriusque ordinis electissimo quoque Alexan- 
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^^ driam commigrare, ac ut populum uno ictu id- 
^^ terimeret^uDameicervioeinoptavit. Taliacum 
** rex aliquis meditatur & molitur serio, omnem 
^^ regnaDdi curam &anilBUEnilicaabjicit^acpro- 
^ inde imperium in subditosamittit, ut dominus 
servi pro derelicto faabiti domioium. 
§. 356. '^ Alter casus est. Si rex in alicujus 
clientelamsecontulit, acregnuoiquod liberum 
^^ k majoribus & populo traditum accepit, alienae 
^' ditioni mancipavit. Nam tunc quamvis forte 
^ non ek mente id agit populo plane ul iDCommo- 
^ det: tamen quia quod prsBcipuum est regias 
^^ dignitatis amisit, ut summus scilicet in regno 
^' secundum Deum sit, & solo Deo inferior, atque 
^^ populum etiamtotum ignorantem vel inritum, 
'^ cujus libertateo) sartam & tectam consenrare 
^ debuit, in alterius gentis ditionem & potesta- 
^^ tern dedidit ; hkc relut quadam regni ab alie- 
natione etfecit, ut nee quod ipse in regno im- 
perium babuit retineat, ne in eum cui coUatum 
voluit, juris quicquam transferat; atque ita 
eo facto liberum jam & susa potestatis popu- 
'^ lum relinquit, cujus rei exemplum unum an- 
" nales Scotici suppeditant/' Barclay contra 
Menarchom. L iii« c 16. 

Which in English runs thus : 

§. 937* " What then, can there be no case 
" happen wherein the people may of right, and 
*^ by their own authority, help themselves, take 
" arms, and set upon their king, imperiously 
^' domineering over them ? None at all, whilst 
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"^ he remains a king. Honour the kingf and J^e 
^^ that resists the power^ resists the ordinance of 
^* Ood; are divine oracles that will never permit 
it. The people therefore can never. come by a 
powerover him, unless he does something that 
^^ makes him cease to be a king : for then be di- 
'^ vests himself of his crown and digaity, and 
^^ returns to the state of a private man, and the 
people become free and snperior, the power 
which they had in the inierregnmnj heSove 
they crowned him king, devolving to them 
'* again. But there are but few miscarriages 
which bring tbe matter to this state. After 
considering it well on all sides, I can find but 
*• two. Two cases there are, I say, whereby a 
king, ipsofactOj becomes no king, and loses all 
power and regal authority aver bis people; 
*' which are also taken notice of by Winaerus. 

** The first is. If he endeavour to overturn 
^* the government, that is, if he have a purpose 
^* and design to ruin the kir^dom and commdn- 
" wealth, as it is recorded of Nero, that he re- 
*^ solved to cut off the senate and people of 
" Rome, lay the city waste with fire and sword, 
** and then reiflove to some other place. And 
'^ of Caligula, that he openly declared, that he 
*^ would be no longer a head to the people or 
*^ senate, and that he had it in his thoughts to 
^' cut off the worthiest men of both ranks, and 
" then retire to Alexandria : and he wished that 
the people had but one neck, that be might 
dispatch them all at a blow. Such designs 
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'* as these, when any king harbours in hier 
thoughts, and seriously promotes, he imme- 
diately gives up all the care and thought of 
" the commonwealth ; and consequently forfeits 
" the power of governing his subjects, as a mas- 
'^ terdoes the dominion over his slaves whom he 
*^ hath abandoned. 

§.238. " The other case is. When a king makes 
" himself the dependent of another, and subjects 
'* his kingdom which his ancestors left him, and 
^^ the people put free into his hands, to the do- 
" minion of another : for however perhaps it may 
not be his intention to prejudice the people ; yet 
because he has hereby lost the principal part of 
regal dignity, viz. to be next and immediately 
^* under God, supreme in his kingdom ; and also 
" because he betrayed or forced his people, whose 
*' liberty heought tohave carefully preserved, into 
•* the power and dominion of a foreign nation. 
" By this, as it were, alienation of his kingdom, 
<* he himself loses the power he had in it before, 
" without transferring any the least right to those 
" on whom he would have bestowed it ; and so 
" by this act sets the people free, and leaves them 
^' at their own disposal. One example of this is 
" to be found in the Scotch Annals/' 

§. 939. In these cases Barclay, the great 
champion of absolute monarchy, is forced to 
allow, that a king may be resisted, and ceases 
to be a king. That is, in short, not to multiply 
cases, in whatsoever he has no authority^ there 
he is no king, and may be resisted: for whereso^ 
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ever the authority ceases^ the king ceases to6^ 
and becomes like other men who have no au- 
thority. And these two cases he instances in, 
differ little from those above mentioned, to be 
destructive to governments, only that he has 
omitted the principle from which his doctrine 
flows ; and that is, the breach of trust, in not 
preserving the form of government agreed on^ 
and in not intending the end of government 
itself, which is the public good and preserva- 
tion of property* When a king has dethroned 
himself, and put himself in a state of war with 
his people, what shall hinder them from prose- 
cuting him who is no king, as they would any 
other tmn^ who has put himself into a state 
of war with them ; Barclay, and those of his 
opinion, would do well to tell us. This farther 
I desire may be taken notice of out of Barclay, 
that he says, ^^ The mischief that is designed 
" thern^ the people may prevent before it be 
" done :'V whereby h6 allows resistance when ty- 
ranny is but in design. ^^ Such designs as these," 
says he, ^^ when any king harbours in his thoughts 
'^ and seriously promotes, heimmediately gives up 
" all care and thought of the commonwealth;" 
so that, according to him, the neglect of the 
public good is to be taken as an evidence of 
such design^ or at least for a sufficient cause 
of resistance. And the reason of all, he gives 
in these words, ^^ Because he betrayed or forced 
" his people, whose liberty he ought carefully to 
" have preserved/* What he adds, into the power 
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a9id dominian of a foreign nation^ signifies no- 
thing, 'the fault and ibrfeiture lying in the loss 
of their liberty^ which he ought to have preserve 
ed^ and not in any distinction of the persons 
to whose dominion they were subjected. The 
people^s right is equally invaded, and their 
liberty lost, whether they are made slaves to 
any of their own^ or a foreign nation; and in 
this lies the injbry^ and against this only they 
have the right of defence^ And there are inf-» 
stances to be found in all countries, which 
shew, that it is not the change of nations in the 
persons of their governors, but the change of 
goveriimenty that gives the offence. Bilson; a 
bishop of our cbtnrch, and' a great stickler for 
the power and prerogative of ptincies^'does, if 
I mistake not, in >his treatise of Christmn ^ub-- 
jedion, acknowledge, that princes may forfeit 
their power ^ and their title to the obediehce of 
their subjects; and' if there needed authority 
in a case where reason is so plain, I could 
send my reader to Bracton, Fortescue, and the 
author of The Mirrour, and others, writers that 
cannot be suspected to be ignorant' of. our go- 
vernment, or enemies to it. But I thought 
Hooker alone might be enough to satisfy those 
men, who relying on him for their ecclesiastical 
polity, are by a strange fate carried to deny 
those principles upon which he builds it; 
Whether they are herein made the tools of 
cunninger workmen, to pull down their own 
&bric, they were best look. This I am ^dte^ 
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their civil policy is so new, so ^dangerous, and 
so destructive to both ruiers and people, that 
as former ages never could bear 'the broaching 
of it ; so it may be hoped, those to come, re^ 
deemed from the impositions of these Egyptiaa 
under-task-masters, will abhor the memoiy df 
such servile flatterers, who, whilst it deemed 
to serve their turn,> resolved all gov^tinii&nt 
into absolute tyrfinny^ and would have<all meq 
born to, what their mean souls fitted them £or^ 
slavery^ : f 

§. 340. Here, it is like^ the common: quest 
ti on will be made. Who shall he judge y whethi^r 
the prince or legislative act contrary to their 
trust ? This^ perhaps ilUaffected )and i factiouus 
men may spread amongst the people, when tbe 
prince only makes use of iiis due prerogative^ 
To this I reply, The ^people shaU be judge; for 
who shall be judge whether his trustee\>Qit 
deputy acts well, and according. tO: the tj^uat 
reposed in him,' but he who depateaiiimiaad 
must, by having deputed him, have still apowi^r 
to discard him» when he fails, in hisi trust ? If 
this^^ be reasonable in particular cases, of private 
men, why should it be otiierwise in .that of the 
greatest moment, where the wel&re of milUooif 
is concerned, and also where the evil, if not 
prevented, is greater, and the redress very dil^ 
fie u It, dear, and dangerous? ^ . ^^ 

§. 941 • But farther, this question (Wko^shall 
he judge?) cannot mean, that there is no judg^ 
at all : for where there' .is no judicature Ion 
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earth, to decide controversies amongst men^ 
God in heaven \s judge. He alone, it is true, 
is judge of the right. But every man is Judge 
for himself, as in all other cases, so in this 
whether another hath put himself into a state 
of war with him, and whether he should appeal 
to the Supreme Judge, as Jephtba did. 

§. 342. If a controversy arise betwixt a 
prince and some of the people, in a matter 
where the law is silent, or doubtful, and the 
thing be of great consequence, I should think 
the proper umpire^ in such a case, should be 
the body of the people: for in cases where 
the prince hath a trust reposed in him, and is 
dispensed from the common ordinary rules of 
the law ; there, if any men find themselves 
aggrieved, and think the prince acts contrary 
to, or beyond that trust, who so proper to 
judge as the body of the people^ (who, at first, 
lodged that trust in him) how far they meant it 
should extend ? But if the prince, or whoever 
they be in the administration, decline that way 
of determination, the appeal then lies no where 
but to heaven ; force between either persons, 
who have no known superior on earth, or which 
permits no appeal to a judge on earth, being 
properly a state of war, wherein the appeal 
lies only to heaven ; and in that state the in- 
jured parti/ must judge for himself, when he 
will think fit to make use of that appeal, and 
put himself upon it. 
§. 243. To conclude. The power that every 
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individual gave the society^ when he entered 
into it, can never revert to the individuals 
again, as long as the society lasts, but will 
always remain in the community ; because 
without this there can be no community, no 
commonwealth, which is contrary to the origi- 
nal agreement : so also when the society hath 
placed the legislative in any assembly of men, 
to continue in them and their successors, with 
direction and authority for providing such suc- 
cessors, the legislative can never revert to the 
people whilst that government lasts ; because 
having provided a legislative with power to con- 
tinue forever, they have given up their political 
power to the legislative, and cannot resume it. 
But if they have set limits to the duration of 
their legislative, and made this supreme power 
in any person, or assembly, only temporary ; or 
else, when by the miscarriages of those in au- 
thority it is forfeited ; upon the forfeiture, or at 
the determination of the time set, it reverts to 
the s^etifj and the people have a right to act as 
supreme, and continue the legislative in them- 
selves; or erect a new form, or under the old 
form place it in new hands, as they think good. 



THE END. 
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